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Foreword 

by 

Hermann Berger 


Dr. K. Parameswara Aithal was born into a family of village priests and 
Sanskrit scholars in Kota, an idyllic hamlet of Canarese brahmins, on 18 
January 1934. He received his early education in the traditional method at 
home and was initiated according to family tradition at the age of eight. Af- 
ter studying Srauta-, Grhya-, Dharmasastra- as well as related literature, and 

the knowledge specifically pertaining to priesthood with traditional pandits, 

✓ 

he participated and officiated in Srauta rituals and Grhya ceremonies and 
other rites of the family procession for a period of ten years. After study- 
ing Sanskrit at home and in the Vani Vilasini Sanskrit School at Saligrama 
(two miles from his home) for five years, he appeared for the Sanskrit En- 
trance Examination of Madras University in 1951, joined the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College at Mysore in 1952, studied sastras for five years, taking 
the advaitavedanta of Sankara as a special subject, and passed both the Inter 
(1955) and the Final (1957) “Vidvan” Examinations with highest honours. 
In 1959, he joined the A.P. College of Arts and Commerce in Bangalore and 
was awarded the Bachelor of Arts in 1961. In 1965, he was awarded the 


Master of Arts by Karnatak University of Dharwar as an external student. 
Fpr his dissertation “Non-Rigvedic citations in the Asvalayana Srautasutra” 
he was awarded the doctorate of philosophy (Ph.D) by the Karnataka Uni- 
versity at Dharwar in 1970. 

He joined the Adyar Library and Research Centre, Madras, in 1962 as a 
pandit and was the Curator of the Sanskrit Mss. Section of the Library until 
1970. During this period he worked on Sanskrit Mss. and published several 
volumes of descriptive catalogues and edited rare Sanskrit texts. After many 
years of research, a sudden change took place in Pandit AithaTs life. Pro- 
fessor J. Duncan M. Derrett of the University of London, who had worked 
with him previously on Dharmasastra, recommended him for appointment 
as a teacher at the South Asia Institute of the University of Heidelberg. The 
late professor Gunther Sontheimer (1933 - 1992) and I got the opportunity 
of meeting Pandit Aithal at the library of the Theosophical Society at Ad- 
yar, Madras, during the International Congress of Tamil at Madras in 1968. 

We felt that Professor Derrett had been right in his assessment and were 

♦ 

happy to learn that Pandit Aithal was willing to come to Heidelberg as a 
staff member. 
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Foreword 


It must have been an unexpected and exciting change for him to leave In- 
dia and the idyllic atmosphere of his home in Karnataka, the Ashram where 

he spoke Sanskrit as the language of everyday life, and his training as a 

✓ 

Srauta priest. However, in a remarkably short period of time he and his 
family became true Heidelbergers and he was able to teach his students in 
excellent German. He fully accepted the Western approach to philology, at 
the same time remaining faithful to panditship and Indian thinking. 

The South Asia Institute of the University of Heidelberg stands in con- 
siderable debt to Pandit Aithal for his untiring efforts over the course of 
nearly thirty years. He was an infallible authority on Sanskrit grammar 
and literature both for students and staff members who sought his advice 
in difficult matters. With his help we completed our syllabus of Indology. 
Together with him we had lectures and seminars on Panini, Alamkarasastra, 
the Dhvanyaloka, and the text highly admired and feared by Western schol- 

i 

ars for its difficulty, the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari. Unforgettable for those 
who took part was a seminar of two semesters on Pasubandha, the descrip- 
tion of Vedic animal sacrifice. The terse text of the sastra was illuminated 
by a man who had performed the sacrifice himself and was, therefore, able 
to explain details which would otherwise have remained obscure to a West- 
ern reader. 

In addition to his teaching duties, Pandit Aithal made invaluable contri- 
butions to research on vedalaksana or Vedic ancillary literature, a field little 

* ^ *' / 

known in Western philology. As a brahmin and Srauta priest he had easy 
access to orthodox circles, and was thus able to rescue valuable materials 
that otherwise would have fallen into oblivion. 

Pandit Aithal possesses all the qualities that have been expected of a true 
pandit since time immemorial in India. His modesty is only equalled by 
his learning; he selflessly grants his help to anyone who asks for it. His 
balanced, cheerful character makes him a most pleasant companion. He has 
now left our institute, but, we are happy to say that it will not be forever. 
What is left for me to do is to thank him for all his efforts and help, and 
wish him good health and happiness for many years to come. 



Preface 


The present volume is a result of an international colloquium “The 
Pandit: The Future of Traditional Sanskrit Scholarship” organized at the 
Internationales Wissenschaftsforum Heidelberg, July 12-14, 1999, in hon- 
our of Pandit Parameshwara Aithal, who served at the South Asia Institute, 
Ruprecht-Karls-University of Heidelberg, for about thirty years. 

My intention in organizing this conference was twofold: Firstly and 
above all, I wished to thank Pt. Dr. Aithal for his long selfless service 
at our institute. Secondly, I held the occasion of Dr. Aithal’s retirement an 
apt possibility to combine it with a discussion on the future of the institu- 
tion of the pandit in the educational system not only of India, but also of the 
West. For both these reasons pandits and scholars from India, who worked 
in Western indological institutes for many years, were invited: A. Aklujkar, 
M. Deshpande, S. Sharma Peri and G. C. Tripathi, although, G. C. Tripathi 
could unfortunately not participate in the conference due to administrative 
reasons. However, he kindly faxed his paper to the conference hall where it 
was summarized by A. Aklujkar. 

To our deep regret, Sarweswara Sharma Peri, who displayed enjoyable 
examples of his recitation skills at the conference, passed away on March 
17, 2000, during the preparation of the present publication. S. Sharma Peri 
was born on May 15, 1926, in the village Pedanandipalli Agraharam, Viskha 
District, Andhra Pradesh. From 1964 until his retirement in 1991 he was 
a “Lektor” in the Department of Indology, University of Marburg, teach- 
ing Hindi, Telugu and Sanskrit. He has come to be a renowned special- 
ist in Sanskrit grammar, particularly Bhartrhari, and Indian astrology. In 
1972 he published in New Delhi his thesis entitled “The Kalasamuddesa of 

Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya, together with Helaraja’s commentary translated 

* 

from the Sanskrit for the first time”. In everything he did, the traditional 
Sanskrit training combined with philological methodology in the tradition 
of his teacher Wilhelm Rau (1922-1999) was evident. Many students used 
his collection of one hundred subhasitas called “Sataslokena Pandita” (“By 
learning hundred verses one becomes wise”), which he published 1982 in 
a mimeographed form and which was praised by Wilhelm Rau in his pref- 
ace with the following words: “All who peruse these Sanskrit subhasitas 
will certainly get a whiff of the indiscribably enchanting atmosphere to be 
met with only in an Indian pathasala!” Since S. Sharma Peri’s early years 
in India are typical of a traditional pandit, I shall also refer to his train- 
ing and education in India in my paper in the Introduction, based upon the 
manuscript of the paper he presented during the conference. 1 


1 See also his autobiographical poem Madvrttanta katham atha ca me Jarmanldesavasa 
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Preface 


I am extremely grateful to many friends, colleagues and institutions for 
their help during the conference and the editing process: Hermann Berger, 
my predecessor at Heidelberg University, for his long support of Pt. Aithal, 
Ashok Aklujkar for his kind offer of a second introductory paper to this vol- 
ume, and Albrecht Wezler, my indological “guru”, for his guidance and en- 
couraging comments throughout the years. I am deeply thankful to Thomas 
Lehmann, a student of H. Berger and P. Aithal, who helped not only in 
proof-reading but also carefully prepared the camera-ready copy of this 
book with the I 5 T]hX programme. My colleagues at the South Asia In- 
stitute, Jorg Gengnagel, Srilata Muller, Thomas Lehmann, Birgit Mayer- 
Konig, kindly supported me in the editorial process. Elfrun Linke helped me 
to organize the conference. Last not least, many thanks are due to Audrey 
Chapot, Michaela Dimmers, Katja Ehrhardt, and Carmen Hoffmann for the 
organizational help during the conference and/or re-typing manuscripts. It 
goes without mentioning that I alone am responsible for any editorial mis- 
takes or shortcomings. 

We received generous financial support from the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft, Stiftung Universitat Heidelberg, and Gesellschaft der 
Freunde des Siidasien-Instituts. I am also thankful for the friendly hospi- 
tality of the Internationales Wissenschaftsforum Heidelberg (personalized 
for me in Theresa Reiter and her staff). 


Heidelberg, March 25, 2000, the last day of the samskrtavarsa (see p. 5) 


A.M 


in the Mandakranta metre which he privately published in 1999. 





Axel Michaels 


Traditional Sanskrit Learning 

in Contemporary India 


Among the English words that originated from India the term “pundit” 
figures prominently in journalism and fiction. It now mostly denotes an 
expert in commerce (particularity market swings or stock-exchange) or pol- 
itics, though in previous British imperial usage it predominantly meant “a 
man learned in Sanskrit lore” and a Hindu law-officer (Yule/Burnell 1903: 
740). In traditional India, it was pandita (“learned”) in its adjectival aspect 
that was more frequently used than the noun (for which other terms such as 
sastrl , deary a, upadhyaya , guru etc. were preferred). 


The pandit as a scholar and teacher 


* 

Somebody called pandita (cp. especially A. Aklujkar’s paper, “Pandita and 
Pandits”, this volume) is not only well-educated (vidvan) he is, ideally, also 
characterized by wisdom, a great skill for memorization, an oral knowledge 
of the Veda(s) or one or several sastras , a special tradition of writing, copy- 
ing and excerpting texts (see G.C. Tripathi, this volume) and, last but not the 
least, by a certain kind of his personal relation to his student(s) or pupils. 
This special guru-sisya-sambandha , -parampara or -samvada (see Stein- 
mann 1986 as well as the papers of J. Benson, B. Baumer, M. Deshpande 
and M. Horstmann in this volume) is still the most effective form of teaching 
Sanskrit in India. The introduction of a dual system of Sanskrit education — 
i.e. at pathasalas and samskrta-vidyapTthas where Sanskrit is taught accord- 
ing to traditional methods and the English system at government schools, 
colleges and universities — contributed considerably to a decline of the tra- 
ditional system. 

The functions of a pandit in the traditional sense are manifold. He is a 
scholar, teacher, adviser, spiritual master, specialist and legal expert. He is a 
symbol of purity and identity for traditional Sanskrit scholarship, and Sans- 
krit is still highly valued due to its contribution to the cultural heritage of 
India, or its religious and spiritual features, even if the pandit is also some- 
times criticized or ridiculed as an arrogant, unworldly figure or as somebody 
who wants to dominate non-Sanskritic groups. 

In India it is believed that a traditional pandit should have a deep com- 
mitment to learning and teaching, a special charisma and sometimes even 
a sectarian initiation ( diksa , see Baumer, this volume). As a matter of fact, 
a pandit quite often has an ascetic way of life, with restraints in food or 
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sexual relations aiming at a balanced relationship between knowledge and 
personality similar to the life of holy men ( svaml ; jham, guru , sant etc.). 

Such spiritual and personal aspects to being a pandit are generally over- 
looked or denied in the West where a pandit was and is more respected for 
his vast learning and capacity of memorization rather than for his traditional 
wisdom, his preference for the aesthetical or spiritual value of Sanskrit, the 
stress on the unseen effects ( adrstaphala ) in the memorization of Vedic texts 
or the claims of the superiority of Sanskrit as the oldest and perfect lang- 
uage. 

These different approaches to the acquisition and preservation of know- 
ledge create an intercultural problem of “us” and “them”, seen as a ba- 
sic conflict between different approaches to truth, between religion and 
science, as exemplified by the scepticism of modern scholars when con- 
fronted with traditional Sanskrit scholarship and vice versa (cp. Bronkhorst, 
this volume). While Western methods allegedly focus on historical continu- 
ities, logic, facts, empirical methods, rational enquiry, coherence and order, 
or authorship, traditional scholarship often favours canonization, revelation, 
sacredness, inspiration, non-historical arguments and anonymity. However, 
this conflict is not limited to the West, for in India too pandits and professors 
have argued about the criteria for science and truth. The contributions to this 
volume by M. Horstmann, who demonstrates that tradition in India was not 
always limited to the sastric heritage, and by Chr. Minkowski, who presents 
a conflict in astronomy between scriptural authority and observation, are 
especially telling in this regard. 


The pandit in the modem educational system 

While the history of the pandit is comparatively well documented (see Gov- 
ernment of India 1958:11-26, Altekar 1934, Filliozat 2000, Aklujkar’s first 

contribution to this volume) little is known in the West about his position in 
the contemporary educational system in India (cp. Mishra 1997). The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to summarize its basic features (institutions, degrees, 
positions, specializations, syllabi, awards, projects etc.) which supplements 
the research on the Sanskrit tradition in modem India by the Sanskrit Com- 
mission (Government of India 1958, see below) and Victor van Bijlert, Cors- 
tiaan van der Burg as well as Saroja Bhate published in the volume “Ideol- 
ogy and Status of Sanskrit” edited in 1996 by Jan E.M. Houben. It should, 
however, be kept in mind that my rough overview disregards a great number 
of regional variations, local specialities and terminological differences. 

The structure of Sanskrit learning in contemporary India is still unevenly 
affected by two historical developments: a) the dual educational system as 
mentioned above, b) the rise of the regional languages and the implemen- 
tation of the so-called Three-Language Formula, which implies that every 
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pupil in a Secondary School has to study his mother-tongue, English or 
another modern European language, and Hindi (for non-Hindi speaking ar- 
eas) or another modern Indian language (for Hindi speaking areas). Both 
factors weakened the traditional system of Sanskrit learning considerably. 
The deterioration in Sanskrit education was intensified by the fact that the 
suggestion of the Sanskrit Commision that Sanskrit should be made a com- 
pulsory part of the curriculum at Secondary Schools was mostly ignored by 
the state governments of India. The pathasalas , on the other hand, were not 
able to adapt to the changing situation and generally remained isolated in 
the modern educational system. 

However, even today Sanskrit is much more widespread in Secondary 
and Higher Secondary Schools in India than, for instance, Latin in public 
schools of contemporary Europe or North America. Sanskrit is taught in pri- 
vate and public Indian schools at all levels, from primary to post-graduate or 
doctoral level. Moreover, the new Government of India has launched vari- 
ous programmes to develop Sanskrit education and, indirectly, jobs for pan- 
dits. Thus, it declared the period March 18, 1999, to March 25, 2000, as a 

samskrtavarsa (Year of Sanskrit). It also has a special officer called Deputy 
Educational Adviser for Sanskrit in the Ministry of Human Resources De- 
velopment. It provided financial assistance to Sanskrit magazines or for 
the felicitation of pandits on Independence Day (Bhate 1996:393) when 

fifteen Sanskrit scholars are awarded the Presidents Certificate of Honour 

•* 

( rastrapatisammana ) receiving a lifelong grant of Rs. 20 000 p.a. 

The most important programme of the Government of India is, however, 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, which was established in October 1970 
as an autonomous organization for the development, preservation and pro- 
motion of Sanskrit after an elaborate report of the “Sanskrit Commission” 
published 1958. This Commission — chaired by S.K. Chatterji and includ- 
ing seven more distinguished Sanskrit scholars, namely J.H. Dave, S.K. De, 
T.R.V. Murti, V. Raghavan, V.S. Ramachandra Sastry, Vishva Bandhu Shas- 

9 

tri and R.N. Dandekar — observed the poor situation of Sanskrit at the level 
of pathasalas (see below) and Secondary Schools due to insufficient fund- 
ing, incompetent teachers and disinterested students. It warned that tradi- 
tional Sanskrit learning was rapidly disappearing. Nevertheless, traditional 
Sanskrit learning survived at different levels (see fig. 1) despite the fact that 

in general the pitiful situation of most public Sanskrit- teaching institutions 

% 

remains the same as before. 

To-date a qualified pandit can still be employed in various governmental 
and private institutions. Much teaching of Sanskrit takes place in thousands 
of private institutions mostly called gurukula , pathasala or tols. To be sure, 
in present day India, the gurukula is mostly no longer embedded in the 
family setting of one’s teacher, where the student was at the service of his 
teacher, but the methods of teaching and the personal bond between teacher 
and pupil still reflect the old days. It has mostly become an institutionalized 
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Fig. 1 : Institutions of Sanskrit learning and English equivalents (cp. Fig. 2) 


English system 


Primary education (class I-IV) 


Upper Primary (middle school, 
class V to VIII) 


Secondary education (class IX- 
X leading to High School) 


Higher Secondary or Intermedi- 
ate (Intermediate College class 

XI-XII) 


no equivalent (education in indi- 
vidual families or private coach- 

teachers, partly 

in pat has a la, gurukula systems 


• • 

pathasala , gurukula systems 
(Sanskrit school leading 
prathama level) 

mahapathasala , vidyalaya , 

Sanskrit college (up to 

p u rvamadhyama) 

to uttaramadhyama) 
leading to visarada 


Graduation in B.A. (three years 
degree course in colleges) 


Graduation in M.A. (two years 
post-graduate course) 

Postgraduate (Ph.D., D.Litt.) 


mahavidyalaya , vidyapTtha 

(mostly three years leading to 

sastri) 

dto. (leading to acarya , siro- 
mani , etc.) 

vidyapithas and some Sanskrit 
universities award vidyavaridhi 
or vacaspati degrees 


form of teaching in which a significant change is the kind of remuneration 
for teaching. As a rule, Sanskrit teaching used to be free. It was a duty of the 
brahmin not only to daily recite the Veda (, svadhyaya ) but also to transmit 
his knowledge to other twice-borns. The teacher who asked for a payment 
was despised. The pandit received the service of his student, who generally 
lived with his guru, which included collecting of fire-wood and begging for 
daily meals. In this traditional gurukula system some pecularities of Sans- 
krit learning developed, e.g. the schools ( sakha , carana ) of recitation and 
thought, the teaching method by question and answer, the culture of writing 
commentaries on one’s master’s works, the mastering of certain sastras by 
heart, etc. At the end of his studies the student was supposed to present to his 
master certain gifts ( daksina ), in cases of princely students, which could in- 
clude the gift of lands frequently mentioned in land grants and inscriptions. 
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The profession of a priest was and still is another form of earning his 
living for a brahmin who learned some Sanskrit. Many brahmins function 
as family priests performing the religious rites for their clients, and some are 
temple priests or reciters (pathaka ) in (Vedic) rituals. However, the position 
of a temple priest is often despised by brahmins due to its openess to all 
social groups and popularization of religious affairs, and such priests are 
generally not regarded as learned, i.e. pandits. 

Most non-religious functions of a pandit, which were based on a sys- 
tem of patronage, have disappeared. In former times pandits could become 
paid court poets ( kavi ) composing eulogical works for the king and his state 
or works on other subjects of their choice and in the field of their learn- 
ing. They could also be employed in the courts as legal advisers or judges 
(< dharmadhikarin , see my other paper in this volume), ministers ( mantrin ) 
or school teachers ( upadhyaya , dcarya). In the democratic system of con- 
temporary India, only the latter profession still requires some qualifica- 
tion in Sanskrit though the diverse nomenclature in diplomas, degrees and 
titles (see fig. 2) hampered the employment of pandits from one region in 
another (Government of India 1958:30). Pandits can also obtain several 
posts in schools and universities such as — to mention only those in Sanskrit 
colleges and universities — prdcarya (principal), acarya (professor), pra- 
vacaka (reader), pravakta/pradhyapaka (lecturer), adhyapaka (teacher), 
kulapati/ kulaguru (vice-chancellor) or kuladhipati (chancellor). 

Until today many pathasalas used to be run by temples and monastic in- 
stitutions ( asrama , matha) to which Sanskrit literature owes so much, but 
at present pathasalas are also sponsored by voluntary or governmental or- 
ganisations. Thus, more than 4000 pathasalas are funded by the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan or by the state governments respectively. There are also a 

number of Veda or Sastra pathasalas concentrating on the recitation of the 

• • 

Veda or specific sastras which are run by private organizations without any 
help from the government. 

Most state governments fund schools where Sanskrit is either optional or 
compulsory even if it is sometimes no more than the recitation of subhasita 
slokas or verses from the Bhagavadglta. At an undergraduate level, Sanskrit 
is also taught at several hundred Adarsa Mahavidyalayas/ Sodhasamsthanas 
of which sixteen are supported by the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan. 

Higher Sanskrit education is organized in traditional Sanskrit colleges, 

* 

sometimes called vidyapTtha , of which seven are run as Kendriya or re- 
gional Samskrta Vidyaplthas by the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, namely the 
Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Allahabad (U.P.), a research 

institute, Shri Sadashiv Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Puri (Orissa), Shri 

♦ 

Ranvir Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Jammu Tawi (Jammu and Kashmir), 
Guruvayoor Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Trichur (Kerala), Kendriya San- 
skrit Vidyapeetha, Jaipur (Rajasthan), Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Luck- 
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Fig. 2: Some Diplomas, degrees and titles in Sanskrit education and 
English equivalents (cp. Fig. 1) 


English System 

TRADITIONAL SYSTEM 

School leaving certificate 
(class X or XII) 

praksastrl , upasastri ', visarada 

B.A. 

sastrT, snataka , vidvan , tTrtha 
kovida , parahgata 

M.A., M.Phil., M.Litt. etc. 

deary a, vidvan , siromani , tilaka , 
mahopddhydya 

Ph.D., D.Litt., etc. 

vidyavaridhi , vacaspati , cakravartin 
vidyama rtanda 


N.B. This table presents only a rough idea of possible equivalents. It has to be em- 
phasized that the lack of uniformity in nomenclature and uncertainty of equivalence 
with western degrees prevails. 


now (U.P.), and Shri Rajiv Gandhi Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Sringeri 
(Karnataka). In all these vidyapTthas , Sanskrit is recognized as medium of 
instruction, which is only rarely the case in non-Sanskrit universities. 

Moreover, two former vidyapTthas which were previously also run by 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, have gained the status of deemed univer- 
sities: Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri Rasthriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha at New 
Delhi and Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha at Tirupati. In addition there are 
three Sanskrit universities in which Sanskrit is expected to be the medium 
of instruction: Sampurnananda Samskrta Visvavidyalaya in Varanasi, Ja- 
gannatha Samskrta Visvavidyalaya in Puri and Kamesvara Simha Samskrta 
Visvavidyalaya in Darabhanga, Bihar. Finally, many universities in which 
English or a vernacular language is the medium of teaching have Sanskrit 
departments offering diploma or M.A. courses and doctorates in Sanskrit. 
In many vidyapTthas and Sanskrit universities, students of Sanskrit can be 
trained as Sanskrit teachers becoming a siksasastrt , equivalent to B.Ed. 

Furthermore, one finds research institutions which concentrate on pre- 
serving manuscripts, editing texts and publishing scholarly studies. In many 
of these institutions scholars are permitted for vidyavaridhi (Ph.D.) level 
only. The most renowned research institutions are the Ganganatha Jha Ken- 
driya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha in Allahabad, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala in Pune or the Adyar Library 
of the Theosophical Society in Chennai. Many pandits have been employed 
in projects of such institutions, e.g. the project of An Etymological Diction- 
ary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles of the Deccan College in Pune. 
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Finally, more and more voluntary or private institutions, e.g. the Loka- 
bhasa Pracara Samiti in Puri (slogan: matrbhumih bharatam, matrbhasa 
samskrtam ), Samskrta Bhasa Pracara Samiti, Hindu Seva Pratisthana of 
Bangalore, etc., or various religious organizations ( devasthanas , matha etc.) 
and trusts are organizing Sanskrit courses or support Sanskrit training insti- 
tutions. Thus, the Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam launched a scheme under 
which a father who teaches his son the Veda is given monthly financial sup- 
port (Mishra 1997:7). 

At college level, Sanskrit is sometimes a compulsory subject in the first 
year for students of arts and humanities, but more often not. The course of 
Sanskrit study as a main subject in the Sanskrit colleges is regularly divided 
into three stages with two or three years for each. The first stage is normally 
called prathama or pravesika (the feminine ending is referring to pariksa , 

“examination”)- It often follows class X-XII of Higher Secondary School. 

However, if the equivalent of prathama has been taught at the Higher Sec- 
ondary School, the student can directly join the madhyama level. After 
passing the pravesika examinations the students can be called a praksastrT 
or upasastrL Basically, the prathama level implies the study of primary 
lessons with some Amarakosa portions and a few recitations. 

The student is then eligible for the intermediate ( madhyama ) courses at 

9 

the Sanskrit colleges ( mahavidyalaya , mahapathasala etc.) in which the 

medium of instruction increasingly becomes Sanskrit. Madhyama can also 

/• 

be subdivided in purv amadhy ama and uttaramadhyama. On this level, the 
student is mostly trained in Panini (usually through SiddhantakaumudI), 
Kavya, Sahitya, Nataka and some Alamkarasastra. The more the student 
progresses the more he is supposed to select one of the subjects mentioned 
below which are, however, not always offered. After the period of gradu- 
ation the student receives the degree of a sastn or visistasastrT which is 
equivalent to a B.A. degree. The title is generally preceded by the subject 
of specialization, e.g. nyaya-sastri \ 

After another two years of studies and further examinations, the student 
can obtain the title of an acarya , equivalent to a M.A. The title of acarya , 
which is sometimes regarded as equivalent to the other titles mentioned in 
fig. 2, normally has some specifications according to the main subject or 
specialization, e.g. sahityacarya. After research and submitting a research 
thesis a student becomes a vidyavaridhi or a vacaspati (equivalent to Ph.D.), 
and further a cakravartin (E).Litt.) which is somewhat equivalent to a Ger- 

9 

man habilitation thesis. A student of Sanskrit at the non-Sanskrit univer- 
sities can obtain M.A., M.Litt., M.Phil., Ph.D. or D.Litt. degrees in Sanskrit 
or Sanskrit literature as well as B.A.M.S. (Bachelor of Ayurvedic Medicine 
and Surgery) degrees. Several of the mentioned titles are not only official 
titles conferred by the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, the Government of India 
or other institutions but also titles conferred to somebody by some illustrious 
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teacher or famous person, which then gained wide-spread acceptance. The 
term “pandit” is itself such a case. In some fields, there are special titles for 
the kind of specializations such as nyayatirtha or vedantasagara. TTrtha is 
also a title awarded by the colleges run by the Calcutta Sanskrit Association 
(including the Sanskrit College at Calcutta), which is equivelent to sastrl of 
Varanasi. However, it is of a little higher standard, being the highest title 
awarded by this institution. Appellatives like dvivedi , caturvedi or tripathi 
are either traditional titles or family names. 

Most educational institutions as well as a number of Sanskrit academies, 
associations, sabhas or parisads organize celebrations of Sanskrit Poets’ 
days, lectures on specific topics, competitions in essay-writing (prabandha 
pratiyogita ), sloka competition ( antyaksarl or slokanta ), in which a student 
or scholar has to recite a sloka beginning with the last word of a sloka re- 
cited by a competitor, and sloka composition (, samasyapurti ), in which a 
student or scholar completes a sloka of which one line (pada ) is given. 
Some institutions issue certificates to the students who are successful at 
such events or the annual examinations. The best students can also win 
special awards and medals for their skills or behaviour (e.g. vaktrtvapadaka 
or sadacarapadaka) . Moreover, some institutions conduct sastrasabhas or 
vakyarthagosthTs with special awards or sastrdrthas in which pandits can 
show their learnedness and verbal dexterity (Michaels forthcoming). 

In the syllabi, the following subjects are common: veda , purana and 
itihasa (basically the two great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata) , vya- 
karana (grammar), sahitya or kavya (literature), alamkara (literary aes- 
thetics), dharmasastra (law), rajasastra , arthasastra or nitisastra (politics), 
darsana (philosophy) — sometimes subdivided into advaitavedanta , 
visistadvaitavedanta and mimamsa , tantragama , nyaya , vaisesika , yoga or 
samkhya — , and bauddhadarsana (Buddhism) or jainadarsana (Jainism). 

However, not all subjects are taught at each institution. Most common 

% 

are the philosophical systems (darsana), vyakarana , dharmasastra , purana 
and kavya. Some universities and colleges have separate departments for 
linguistics, where Sanskrit or Pali classes are also held. Few such insti- 
tutions offer specializations in modern subjects such as English or even 
computer science. Additionally, there are sometimes programmes of voca- 
tional training in karmakanda (ritual studies), jyotisa (astrology), ayurveda , 
manuscriptology etc. 


The future of the pandit 

Whatever the reasons, the traditional system of Sanskrit learning is suffering 
from a number of structural deficiencies. Thus, the tradition of writing com- 
mentaries has become very rare, the prescription of texts and syllabi as well 

as the uniformity of examinations at pathasalas has led to a deterioration in 

* 

the standard of pandit scholarship (Government of India 1958:135), Vedic 
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recitation and Buddhist or Jain scholarship are more and more neglected, 
and a narrowness of general knowledge of Sanskrit literature results from 
early specializations in certain fields. It, thus, must be asked what can be 
the future of the pandit in such an educational system. 

The best training in Sanskrit studies does not mean that somebody is 
automatically called a pandit. For in India a pandit is only one scholar 
among many, e.g. acarya , svaml , guru , and the title “pandit” is not an offi- 
cial one. Moreover, traditional scholarship is often combined with training 
in Western methods and theories. Pandits are professors (see M. Deshpande, 
this volume, p. 119 and 124ff., A. Aklujkar, this volume p. 50 and Dutt 
1994). One can even notice a kind of competition between the best forms of 
preservation and transmission of traditional knowledge, or between Sanskrit 
colleges and modern universities. 

As mentioned, to be called a pandit, one must have a good education in 
Sanskrit as well as a good mastery of certain Sanskrit texts and a capacity 
to memorize them. However, it is not true that traditional Sanskrit scholar- 
ship is only an oral tradition (see, especially H. Falk and Chr. Minkowski, 
this volume). Although the Indian techniques of preserving texts by mem- 
orization (H. Falk, this volume) are undoubtly impressive, it is equally im- 
pressive that South Asia preserves a wealth of written text material (perhaps 
more than 20 million manuscripts and thousands of texts). Moreover, H. 
Falk aptly demonstrates in the present volume that there are indications of a 
revitalization of oral tradition from written texts. 

Another feature of Sanskrit learning and scholarship is the intensive study 
of sastras sometimes at the cost of a broader knowledge of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. In this, the texts are studied line by line squeezing out all their gram- 
matical and textual implications. This method has led to an unparalleled 

expertise as the Sanskrit Commission noted: 

• » 

“A Pandit, who devotes about 15 or 20 years to the study of a particu- 
lar sastra or a group of allied subjects, generally becomes a master of 
his subject. His knowledge is precise and ready; there is no fumbling 
or hesitancy about him. He does not need notes, not even the book, 
for expounding the text.” (Government of India 1958: 136) 

The future of the pandit is perhaps linked with some constituents of 
knowledge that cannot be obtained through Western methods which focus 

on abstraction, impersonal teaching, writing and reading. There is for in- 

* 

stance the unparallelled focus on orality in traditional Sanskrit scholarship 
which implies a long history of personal contact with the teacher. To be sure, 
pandits do not object to the use of written and printed books but they also do 
not believe in books as the ultimate source of knowledge. They favour oral 
communication and presentation with its technical consequences for style 
and the form of texts, i.e. siitra style, use of meters, repetitions etc. (see 
Falk 1990 and 1993, Filliozat 2000:85-102, Michaels 1996). 
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It might be the dharma of pandits in India and the West to preserve the 
memorization aspect of traditional Sanskrit learning not only because exten- 
sive memorization might have some yet undiscovered effects on the brain 
since it is, as a principle, not based on a separation of mind and body (see 
A. Aklujkar, this volume, p. 23 ff), but also because it is combined with a 

personal form of transmission of knowledge and learning. If it were only 

¥ 

the memorization capacity of pandits that impressed the West, computers 
would partly do a better job (cp. Aklujkar, this volume, p. 43), but if it is 
acknowledged that such memorization is combined with the intimate rela- 
tionship between teacher and student ensuring the continuity of a particular 
school of thought the pandit retains his uniqueness. 

The life of the late S. Sharma Peri (1926-2000), as described by him, 

gives a moving account of the importance of this relationship between a guru 
and his student. I take the liberty of summarizing from his autobiography 
as presented in the conference paper which he left to me in manuscript form 
(see also Sharma Peri 1999). 

Pt. Sharma Peri was born in the village Pedanandipalli Agraharam (Visa- 
khapattanam District in Andhra Pradesh) which was donated to the Veda 
learning Brahmins two hundred years ago by the king of Madugula Estate. 
At the time of his birth, there were sixty Brahmin families in the village. 
Most of them were traditional families of pandits, learning and teaching 
the Vedas and the sastras. In 1919, his grandfather and father managed a 
Sanskrit pathasala in the village to transmit the basic knowledge of Sanskrit 

to the children. Up to the age of twelve his father was his gum. He learnt 

/ 

from him the Sabdamanjarl, the first kanda of the Amarakosa, the first nine 
cantos of the Raghuvamsa, the first seven cantos of the Kumarasambhava 
and the entire Meghaduta. The method of teaching adopted by his father was 
the following: The student had to read the sloka of the text to be studied. The 
father-teacher taught him how to split the sloka into different words. In the 
case of the compound words, he would explain how to compound the words 
and also the names of the different compounds. Then, he would explain the 
meaning of the entire sloka by way of putting questions and giving answers 
to them. All questions were asked in Sanskrit. At the end the meaning of 
the entire sloka was summarized. The sloka which was learnt today, had to 
be learnt by heart and repeated on the next day with the meaning before the 
father-teacher began to teach the next sloka. 

At the age of twelve Pt. Sharma Peri was sent to Vizianagaram to the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit college. He studied there for seven years mainly San- 
skrit grammar along with other subjects such as Bharavi’s Kiratarjunlya, 

/ 

Magha’s Sisupalavadha, Banabhatta’s Kadambarl, Dandl’s Dasakumara- 
carita. He got a certificate of vyakaranavidyapravma and was awarded a 
gold medal by the Andhra University, Visakhapattanam. He remembered 
the intimate relationship with his teacher: 
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“Even in those seven years of my study at Vizianagaram, I had a very 
good guru-sisya relationship as we were only three students for learn- 
ing grammar. I could go to my guru’s house privately to learn the 
things I could not learn in the college hours.” 

From 1944 to 1947 he was offered a scholarship to study grammar in Varanasi 
at the Sanskrit university. 

“There were no benches for students and no chairs for the teachers, 
only a two metres long and one metre broad mattress with a one and 
half metre long round pillow for the teachers so that they could com- 
fortably sit and a small mat for each student. We were only four stu- 
dents to learn the grammar at that time in the Samskrtamahavidyalaya. 

There also, I experienced really a nice guru-sisya relationship as the 
students and the teachers both lived within the compound of the uni- 
versity. The students lived in the hostels and the teachers lived in the 
quarters constructed for them separately. Pandit Kaliprasada MiSra 
who was my guru and the principal of the Samskrtamahavidyalaya , 
was also living in the same hostel where I lived. That was a good op- 
portunity for me to have a good contact with him. I could often go to 
his residence and learn privately from him whatever I could not learn 
during the college hours. In that Samskrtamahavidyalaya there was a 
peculiar tradition which was unknown to me in the South. That was, 
whenever a student met his Guru , he had to touch the feet of the Guru 
with his right hand and with the same hand he had to touch also his 
[own, A.M.] eyes immediately.” 

Such personal relationships between teacher and student still exist in con- 
temporary India, but especially in North India they have become an ex- 
ception. All-in-all, the traditional system of Sanskrit scholarship with its 
most prominent figure, the pandit, and his broad-based knowledge and mas- 
tery of different branches is eroding, if not collapsing. Due to the decrease 
of the gurukula system, the future of the traditional pandit is greatly en- 
dangered and it will become increasingly hard to preserve the richness of 
Sanskrit. The pandit might become an anachronistic figure who will be ad- 
mired but not sufficiently supported through the educational system. The 
reasons for this development are manifold. The most important one is per- 
haps that no real incentives are given any more for learning Sanskrit. Nor 
is there the social prestige of the past. The best students prefer technical 
sciences, medicine, commerce etc. to Sanskrit which has more and more 
the image of a low job-potential. As a consequence, low standards are in- 
creasingly noticed in Sanskrit studies. Thus, in many universities or Sanskrit 
departments, a thesis written in Sanskrit cannot be submitted any more. At 
school level, Sanskrit is increasingly left out of the curriculum. Due to 
the lack of adequate teachers many schools are not even able to offer San- 
skrit classes though at the initiative of the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan launched a programme, the 
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sastracudamani scheme, by which retired teachers or scholars of Sanskrit 
are appointed in the vidyapTthas for a period of two years to train young 
scholars and students. Given the pessimistic over-all situation, the success 
of such programmes is doubtful. 

However, in a few states — especially in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Orissa, Karnataka and Kerala (for Nepal see Pant 1979) — the situation of 
Sanskrit education gives some hope: 

“In Kerala, Gujarat and Bihar, students belonging to all castes and 
creeds are coming forward to learn Sanskrit. The number of students 
desiring admission into postgraduate courses is so large in Puri that 
admission is denied to quite a few applicants. In one or two places 
admission is given only to those who pass entrance test. Reason for 
these occasional encouraging situations are various. For instance, the 
Arya Samaj which is still dominating in Haryana is responsible for 
the encouragement of Sanskrit education in that province. In Andhra 
Pradesh and Kerala, students opt for Sanskrit because of a growing in- 
terest in the national culture as well as because of the awareness that 
the study of Sanskrit is helpful for strengthening the mother tongue. 

In Bihar, Sanskrit is regarded as a scoring and comparatively easy 
subject for those who want to pass the public service commission 
examination. The government policy in the remaining states is not 
very encouraging for Sanskrit because of the general misconception 
of Sanskrit as a language of particular caste and religion, because 
of ignorance about its greatness, as well as because of some politi- 
cal forces. For instance, it has been reported that recently the Uttar 
Pradesh government has taken the decision to introduce Urdu as a 
second language in the place of Sanskrit. This move is, according 
to political observers, motivated by the desires of the ruling party to 
ensure votes from the minority faction. In West Bengal the lack of 
modem outlook in preparing syllabi, the outdated method of teaching 
without creating any interest, and the utilitarian approach of the poli- 
tical leaders, are mentioned as the reason for the downfall in the status 
of Sanskrit education. Absence of an adequate number of teachers, of 
adequate library facilities, and of encouragement from the people are 
among the other reasons given for the general decline in Sanskrit ed- 
ucation.” (Bhate 1996:394-5) 

Traditional Sanskrit scholarship and the pandit as its symbol might not sur- 
vive in India, but the Sanskrit language will certainly be preserved, even 
if only in a modernized form and on a superficial level. There are indica- 
tions of a popularization, simplification and vernacularization of Sanskrit: 
Sanskrit movies (the most famous being “Adisamkara” by G.V. Iyer), radio 
and TV broadcastings in Sanskrit, music cassettes and CDs with recitations 
of Upanisads, Bhagavadglta or stotras , language courses in spoken Sanskrit 
(in a simplified form, for instance, offered by the Lokabhasa Pracara Samiti) 
which aim, for example, at the omission of sandhi , of dual forms, the drop- 
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ping of long compounds, the reduction of tenses and moods to present tense, 
one past tense, one future tense and the imperative, as well as a limited vo- 
cabulary (cp. Government of India 1958:221-223). Another trend seems 
to be that more and more (middle-class) women learn Sanskrit at universi- 
ties and colleges. The diploma students at the Sanskrit College in Chennai, 
for instance, are overwhelmingly middle-class women who have discov- 
ered in themselves an interest in traditional culture. Some of them have 
already positions in Sanskrit departments which was a great exception in 
the older days. Moreover, there is an interesting modern Sanskrit litera- 
ture (see Raghavan 1957, Upadhyaya 1973, Bhate 1996:397) which gives 
new perspectives into the pandits’ traditional dilemma between orthodoxy 
and creativity (cp. Filliozat 2000:97 ff.). Finally, the Pandit Philosopher 
Project, sponsored by the Ford Foundation, could be mentioned as an at- 
tempt to bring together “traditional pandits and scholars in Western philos- 
ophy in order to establish a dialogue between ancient Indian philosophy and 
Western philosophy, and especially to revive the Indian tradition of philos- 
ophy” (Bhate 1996:396). 

One of the most influential instruments of propagating and sustaining the 
study of Sanskrit are those institutions which have contributed to the politi- 
cization of religion that began already in the 19th century, mainly through 
the Arya Samaj (see van Bijlert 1996, van der Burg 1996 and Fisher-Tine 
forthcoming). In present day India, it is the conservative Hindu parties 
which support Sanskrit schools and institutions to a large extent. Such a 
support for Sanskrit studies appears to go together with the acknowledge- 
ment, however reluctant, that older restrictions on who may or may not 
study Sanskrit texts can no longer be sustained in the current perilous state 
of Sanskrit scholarship. It seems to be a curious expression of this situation 
that Sahasrabuddhe, a cabinet minister of the Government of India, took her 
oath in Sanskrit. After all, she is supposed to come from a Dalit background, 
and it is told that she learned Sanskrit while she was sweeping the house of 
a pandit listening to his teachings. The pandit later taught her Sanskrit due 
to her keen interest. It is said that he was afterwards dismissed from the 
panditasamaja for this, but Sahasrabuddhe invited him to participate in her 
oath ceremony. 

Thus, the present popularization and politicization of Sanskrit might not 
contribute to traditional scholarship, but it can contribute to a revitalization 
of an endangered language by broadening its usage such that it is no longer 
the exclusive preserve of traditional pandits. However, in this contemporary 
context it will be left to the pandit, among others, to remain that increas- 
ingly rare and admired figure which not only encompasses in itself a deep 
and polymathic knowledge of classical Indian thought and the richness of 
Sanskrit language and literature, but also preserves the intimate relationship 
between teacher and student as well as the memorization aspect of learning 
a language and texts. 
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Pandita and Pandits in History 


History of the term pandita 

In the Indian tradition of word derivation, pandita has been derived from the 
feminine noun panda . The paraphrase of panda given by Bhattoji DIksita 
(Unadisutra 1 . 1 1 1 ) is buddhi “waking up, realisation, intellect, intelligence”. 
The dictionaries compiled by traditional scholars in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, namely Sabdarthacintamani (p. IIIA.25), Sabdakalpa- 
druma (p. III.20) and Vacaspatya (p. V.4203), are more specific. They 
explain panda with tattva-visayinl buddhi “a mental state or cognition con- 
cerning reality, knowledge pertaining to truth”, tattvanuga buddhi “an intel- 
lectual state that follows (= seeks or is based on) reality”, 1 nirnayatma-jhana 
“a cognition in which a determination (about the true nature of something) 
is made”, vedojjvala buddhi “understanding illumined by the Veda”. 2 A 
Jain paraphrase quoted by Siddhantashastrl (p. 11.657), on the other hand, is 
ratna-traya-parinata buddhih “a mind or an intellect mature with respect to 
the three jewels (of Jainism, namely, jhana ‘knowledge’, darsana ‘insight, 
correct view’ and caritra ‘morally sound conduct’).” Although there are 
thus variations in the glosses, it is evident that panda is something like “wis- 
dom”, “realisation (in the sense of coming to know what something really 

is)” or the faculty that makes such states possible, namely, the “intellectual 
faculty” or “intelligence”. 

As a noun panda is derived from the root pand, but it is possible that the 
root has not actually given rise to the noun and has been postulated only to 
account for the noun, since it is not independently attested. 3 Even if we were 


1 Ascribed to Hemacandra in the specified entry of Sabdakalpadruma. 

2 Probably these dictionaries were following older sources, of which they have specified 
only Hemacandra. 

3 pand is given as pad or padi in certain Dhatupathas as, for example, in PaninTya 
Dhatupatha 1.301: padi gatau , 10.74: padi nasane. The difference is due to the 
derivation process presupposed, that is, due to technical reasons, rather than real; pad 
becomes pand at the appropriate stage in deriving forms from it; similarly, i of padi 
is dropped when the derivation is underway. Most other Dhatupathas other than the 
PaninTya list the first root, namely 1.301, as pand (Palsule 1955:79). The reading of 
the second as padi is not uniform; the variations pasi and pasi are found. Probably 
the variations constitute the older or genuine reading; pas / pas seems to have existed 
in the sense nasana , not pad. The pand — >■ panda link is not stated by Panini but is 
attested in some commentaries on the Unadisutra, a supplement to Panini ’s own rules. 
It is found under namantad dah, numbered variously as 1.107, 1.109, 1.113 and 1.114 

v / # $ 

in the available edns. Svetavanavasin’s and Ramabhadra Dlksita’s commentaries do not 
include panda , but Bhattoji Dlksita’s does. 
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to assume that not to be the case, the meanings gati “moving, accessing” etc. 
assigned to pand are too general to help us with a better understanding of 
panda , and, through it, of pandita. 

There are good grounds to suppose that the great Sanskrit grammarian 
Panini (not later than 5th century B.C.) was familiar with the word pandita , 
although the word itself or its common derivatives such as panditya “wis- 
dom, scholarship” do not appear in his AstadhyayT. As will be established 
below, pandita and panditya occur in literature that is usually viewed by 
specialists as coming from a pre-Paninian period. Moreover, the Ganapatha 
under Panini 2.1.40 (, saptami saundaih) and 5.1.123 ( vama-drdhadibhyah 
syan ca) lists the word pandita . It is unlikely that both listings could be later 
additions. Besides, they do not occur toward the end of the ganas , ‘lexeme 
classes’, as later additions generally do. 4 

The high probability that Panini derives pandita from panda (in the sense 
“having the property called panda , possessing intelligence”) would further 
make it unlikely that Panini was not familiar with pandita . AstadhyayT 
5.2.36 (tad asya samjatam tarakadibhya itac) is usually cited as authority in 
the traditional derivation of pandita. The tarakadi lexeme class mentioned 
in this sutra includes panda. No valid reason has been put forward to cast 
doubt either on the authenticity of the sutra with its attendant lexeme class 
or on the tradition’s view that this specific sutra be pressed into service to 
derive pandita. 

The modern historically oriented linguistic approach has gone beyond 
Panini primarily in suggesting a connection of pandita with a hypothesized 
prajhita (and thus of panda with prajna “knowing ahead, insight, wisdom”) 
or in suggesting a connection of pandita with a hypothesized Indo-Iranian 
word panda (with dental n and d and hypothesized on the basis of New 
Persian pand meaning “counsel, good advice”). 5 Under the first possibil- 
ity, a process of prakritization which changed prajnita to pandita (or, first, 
prajna to panda) needs to be assumed, while, under the second, one needs 
to concede that spontaneous retroflexion has taken place. The first would 

take at least certain aspects of prakritization to a period not later than that 

✓ 

of the Satapatha-Brahmana (or Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad), while the latter 
would increase the probability that the word pandita existed even in Old 
Indo- Aryan (cf. Burrow 1971:541-542). 

Neither of the consequences just mentioned woiild cause any fatal dam- 
age to the results of historical linguistics considered valid in our time. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that both the modern etymologies of pandita 


4 Given the evidence of sutra 5.1.123, Panini was probably aware also of the abstract 
noun panditya derived from pandita. 

5 Other etymologies were proposed, and, at one time, a borrowing from the Dravidian 
family of languages was also suspected (cf. Mayrhofer vol. 11/1963:196-198; vol. 
11/1996:70-7 1). However, the totality of evidence suggests that these other explanations 
of the origin of pandita need not now be seriously entertained. 
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are not superior to Panini’s probable etymology in logical strength. There is 

/ 

at least one unexplained factor and hence some leap of faith in all the three 
derivations. While in the Paninian derivation the non-occurrence of panda 
as an independent vocable leaves an element of uncertainty, in the expla- 
nation resting on prakritization the non-attestation of the “jfi : ncT change 
leaves a logical gap, and the explanation allowing “spontaneous” cerebrali- 
zation contains an implicit admission that a requirement of historical lin- 
guistics, namely that the causes of a sound change be specified, cannot al- 
ways be met. Yet, when it is noticed that there is a convergence in the three 
derivations {pandita is traced to a word meaning “intelligence, discerning 
thought”), that the word has close relatives in separate sources of evidence 
( panda in Panini’s lexeme classses, prajna in Indo- Aryan and pand in New 
Persian) and that the early usage of pandita intimates connection with the 
meaning associable with all the relatives, we may assure ourselves that we 
are on the right track. We do not get the satisfaction of having come up with 
a totally satisfactory etymology, but at least we do not do violence to the 
positive and mutually independent evidence that is available in our sources. 

To the extent of the convergence mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
the Paninian derivation has anticipated the modern etymologies. There are, 
however, subtle differences in the process of derivation which are interest- 
ing. 

Modem linguists have pointed out the similarity of the hypothesized 

i 

prajfiita with the attested word samjnita. There is a suggestion in their 
discussions that the common past participial suffix -ita behaves unusually 
in samjnita and that the base preceding - ita should be taken to be a denomi- 
native root sam + jna , rather than the feminine noun samjna (Mayrhofer 

vol. 11/1963:196-198; vol. 11/1996:70-71). Panini (5.2.36) may be said to 

have noticed the unusual semantics of the formation, although his manner 
of identifying the unusualness and accounting for it is different (his exam- 
ples are also more numerous than those of modern linguists). He derives 
tarakita , puspita , pandita , etc. from the nouns taraka , puspa , panda etc., 
respectively. To that extent, his procedure is close to the modern procedure 
which operates with the denominative notion. However, he postulates a sep- 
arate suffix -itaC (= -ita), distinct from the past participial suffix -Kta (= -ta 
or -ita), and specifies that -itaC is attached to a noun in the tarakadi class, 
when what taraka (“star”) etc. stand for happens to be, that is, becomes 
a feature of, another item (e.g., nabhas “sky”). Thus, tarakitam nabhah 

w 

means “the sky in which stars have come about, the starry sky”. It can be 
used as an adjectival phrase as the translation indicates, but its use even as 
a complete sentence (“The sky is starry”, “Stars have appeared in the sky”) 
is possible, since in Sanskrit a complementation like asti (“is”), used as a 
copula, can always be supplied. 
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The word pandita/ prajnita may, then, be taken, at least in the present 
state of our knowledge, to have originally meant “one endowed with prajna , 
one characterized by the ability to discern, that is, by intelligence”. 6 

A similar determination of the core meaning of pandita is reflected in two 
types of statements coming from the pandits themselves. In the first type, 
pandita is paraphrased with sastrajna , vidvas, vipascit , dosajna , kovida , 
budha , manlsin, prajna, prajnila, samkhyavat , kavi, dhira , vicaksana , dura- 

darsin , dirghadarsin, visarada , vidagdha , krtsnil krsti — all implying inves- 

/ / 

tigation, analysis etc. (cf. Sabdarthacintamani p. IIIA.25, Sabdakalpadruma 
p. III.20, and Vacaspatya p. V.4203). The other type of statements defines 
pandita in verses or prose sentences. Examples of relatively well-known 
verses are: 

nisevate prasastani , ninditani na sevate / 
anastikah sraddadhana etat pandita-laksanam II 

• I • + » • 

“He involves himself with recommended (actions). He does not in- 
volve himself with (actions) that are censured. He is not a non- 
believer (in a higher reality) and has faith (or trust in what he has 
learned). This is the mark (or definition) of a pandita.” 7 

na panditah sdhasikd bhavanti. srutvdpi te samtulayanti tattvam / 
tattvam samadaya samacaranti. svdrtham prakurvanti parasya 
cartham II (Dhanamjaya, Dasarupaka 4.26) 

“Pandits do not act rashly. Even after hearing something, they weigh 
and determine the truth. Having accepted the truth, they act [and] 
accomplish their own interest as well as that of others.” 

Over its long career, pandita can be said to have undergone two interest- 
ing changes of meaning. On the one hand, it has moved from a meaning 
such as “intelligent, one who knows (jna) ahead (pra ) of most others” to de- 
veloping a strong association with “a person with impressive memory, one 
who retains much in his mind or brain”. On the other hand, from a neutral 
meaning such as “a person with prajna , a person capable of prognosis (in 
a literal sense)”, which could be reconciled with having spiritual insight, 

pandita has come to mean “one who simply teaches or repeats the texts he 

* 

has learned from others”, “one who lacks insight into the ultimate philo- 


6 Other less commonly encountered derivations recorded in the Sabdakalpadruma etc. 
are: pandaya anugatah “followed by, that is, equipped with panda”; papad dlnah “one 
who has swiftly distanced himself from papa or sin”; pandyate tattvajnanam prapyate 
’smat “the one from whom knowledge of reality is acquired”. The first is not different 
from the older Paninian derivation in essence. The second, having the appearance of a 
folk-etymology, should more appropriately be viewed as an attempt to capture the core 
of the meaning of the term rather than as an attempt to etymologize. 

A 

7 The Sabdakalpadruma informs us that the verse comes from Cintamani, which should 
be the compiler’s abbreviation for Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani, but I have not 
been able to find the verse there. 
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sophical truth”, “one who is inferior to the sants 8 and gyams (or jndnins )” . 9 
This latter development too emphasizes the memorization aspect and, to 
that extent, is not far removed from the first development. Alternatively, we 
could say that a deflation of the “intelligence” element has occurred in both 
the developments. 

That pandita initially stood for “one prone to investigation and making 
sense” is borne out, in addition to the etymological discussion above, by the 
earliest occurrences accessible to us : 10 

tasmad brahmanah 11 pandityam nirvidya balyena tisthaset. balyam 
ca pandityam ca nirvidyatha munih. amaunam ca maunam ca nirvid- 

yatha brahmanah // (Brhadaranyaka 3.5.1 = Satapathabrahmana 
14.6.4.1) 


8 The word sant can be explained in many ways. For our present purpose, a rendering 
like “a person who is absolutely devoted to God”, “a devotional mystic” or “a saintly 
individual” would suffice. 

9 The gyanls or jndnins are those who have seen the ultimate truth, the self-realised ones. 

10 Like many early Upanisadic passages, the following passages can be translated vari- 
ously. The intended meaning is not always so clear as to enable us to reject certain other 
translational possibilities with absolute certainty. I have tried to render the passages by 
taking the context into consideration and by consulting the better of the translations ac- 
cessible in print, but I will not take up space by giving explanations of why I set certain 
translations aside. Olivelle 1998 contains succinct accounts of the variations. 

1 1 A variant panditah is found for this word in the Madhyamdina recension. Although 
editors have generally preferred brahmanah , probably as a lectio difficilior and as a 

reading accepted in the earliest available commentary, namely £amkara’s, it should be 
noted that the structure of the passage favours panditah. The passage clearly advises 
that panditya should give way to balya. Therefore, pandita should be the presumed 
starting point. Also, since to be a Brahmana, a truly spiritual person, is envisaged as the 
outcome, brahmana should not be the starting point. One can, of course, accommodate 
brahmanah as a reading in the first sentence by taking it to mean “ brahmana in the 
worldly or conventional sense of the word, a person expected to pursue knowledge and 
spiritual progress”. However, there is no indication in the passage or its context to the 
effect that we should think of a lower Brahmana initially and then of a higher or true 
Brahmana. It is possible that brahmanah panditah pandityam ... was the older reading, 
that some redundancy was perceived in the phrase brahmanah panditah (a Brahmana 
was generally a pandita , and vice versa) and that while the Madhyamdina recension 
eliminated the redundancy by dropping brahmanah , the Kanva achieved the same re- 
sult by dropping panditah. 

Samkara, in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka, takes even the first brahmanah 
as standing for brahmavit, the higher or true Brahmana, and consequently interprets the 
key words of the remaining sentences very differently from the way I have interpreted 
them: panditya as atma-vijnana “knowledge of the true self’, nirvidya as nihsesam vid- 
itva “having known thoroughly”, balyena as jnana-bala-bhavena “with the strength of 
the knowledge (of the true self, which knowledge transcends the ordinary means-and- 
result relationship)”, mauna as anatmapratyayatiraskaranasya paryavasanam phalam 
“the culmination resulting from excluding the experience of things that are not the true 
self’. While this interpretation is consistent in itself, it involves importation of a num- 
ber of ideas not specifically stated in the context and assignment of an unusual meaning 
to nir+vid. 
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“Therefore, a Brahmana (or pandita; note 11), becoming disinterested 
in the state of a pandita , should aspire to abide in a child’s (sim- 
ple, nondiscriminating) state. Further, having become disinterested in 
both the state of a child and the state of a pandita (i.e., when he is 
consciously cultivating neither state), [he becomes] a person given to 
silence (or quietening of the mind). Then, becoming disinterested in 
both silence and its opposite (i.e., when he is consciously cultivating 
neither the quietening nor the activating of the mind), [he becomes] a 
[true] Brahmana.” 

Here the direct contrast with the state of a child and the indirect contrast 
with the state of a muni (a meditative person or sage) indicates that the 
pandita envisaged in the statement is one who is capable of and involved 
in judgmental knowledge. This inference is further supported by the larger 
context of the statement. That context speaks of esanas “worldly aspir- 
ations”, which invariably involve judgment about what is good and what is 
bad, based on acquisition and analysis of much information. 

at ha ya icched duhita me pandita jay eta, sarvam ayur iyad iti , tilauda- 
nam pacayitva sarpismantam asnlyatam. Isvarau janayitavaL atha 
ya icchet putro me pandito vigltah samitimgamah susrusitam vacant 
bhasita jay eta, sarvan vedan anubruvlta sarvam ayur iyad iti , mam- 
saudanam pacayitva sarpismantam asnlyatam . isvarau janayitavai II 

(Brhadaranyaka 6.4.17-18 = Satapathabrahmana 14.9.4.16-17) 

“Now, one who wishes that a daughter be bom to him who would 
be a pandita and who would live a full span of life, should, having 
got rice with sesame seeds cooked, eat (that rice) — he and his wife 
should eat that rice — along with clarified butter. (He and his wife are 
then) able to give birth to (such a daughter). Now, one who wishes 
that a son be bom to him who would be a pandita , who would be 
variously praised, 12 who would be admitted to councils, 13 who would 
be a speaker of words (that others) would like to hear, who would 
recite all the Vedas [and] who would live a full span of life, should, 
having got rice with meat cooked, eat (that rice) — he and his wife 
should eat that rice — along with clarified butter. 14 (He and his wife 
are then) able to give birth to (such a son).” 

Quick grasp, distinction in expressing thoughts, and sense of what is proper 
in society and the assemblies are evidently seen in the preceding citation as 
qualities one can expect from a pandita . Thus, intelligence and discretion 


12 That is, praised for many reasons or in diverse manners. Another possible translation: 
“especially praised, praised distinctively over and above the others”. 

13 Literally, “one who would go to councils — attend council meetings”. The connotation 
could be, as Samkara’s paraphrase with pragalbha suggests, of boldness or of not being 
shy with respect to public speaking. 

14 This may not mean that clarified butter be mixed with the rice prepared — be a part of 
the same morsel. In some parts of India milk products are not mixed with meat dishes. 
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must have been viewed as parts of the meaning of pandita. The passage pre- 
scribes two different rice preparations and connects a public profile with the 
pandita status of only the son. Therefore, a difference between the under- 
standing of a daughter as pandita and the understanding of a son as pandita 
is likely to have existed. But, there is no indication that the difference per- 
tained to intelligence or judgment . 15 

sa gramad gramam prcchan pandito medhavl gandharan evopasam- 

padyeta . evam evehacaryavan puruso veda II (Chandogya 6.14.2) 

“That one (the man released away from Gandhara, his place of res- 
idence), inquiring in one community after another, 16 being pandita , 

[and] retentive (of the information given to him), will approach Gan- 
dhara itself. Exactly thus does in this world a person having (the 
benefit of) a teacher come to know (who he really is).” 

The juxtaposition of pandita with medhavin “one with a retentive faculty of 
the mind” is especially worth noting in this last passage. In it, the person 
concerned is assumed to be intelligent enough to inquire properly or in an 
informed way (with a clarification of what has happened to him, where he 
wishes to go etc.) and to understand the advice given to him . 17 In other 
words, resourcefulness and ability to see through a situation reasonably 
quickly are most likely to be the qualities the author of the passage had 
at the back of his mind when he used the word pandita. 

That the meaning component “intelligence” implicit in pandita was neu- 
tral as to which kind of knowledge it would lead to, academic or spiritual, 
and could easily be associated with spiritual knowledge is borne out by the 
following Bhagavadglta statements: 

gatasun agatasums ca nanusocanti panditah / (2.1 led): 

“The panditas do not mourn either the dead or the living.” 

yasya sarve samara mb hah kamasamkalpavarjitah / 
jndnagnidagdhakarmdnam tam ahuh panditam budhah II (4.19): 

“The knowledgeable ones call him a pandita whose undertakings are 
in their entirety free from desire and purpose and whose actions have 
been burnt up in the fire of knowledge.” 


15 Commentator Samkara’s clarification of how a daughter could be viewed as pandita is: 
duhituh pandityam grha-tantra-visayam eva, vede ’nadhikarat “A daughter’s being a 
pandita is possible only with respect to the technique of (running a) household, since 
she would be ineligible to study the Veda”. The state of affairs articulated by Samkara 
may or may not go back to the Vedic times. 

16 Alternatively, the phrase could mean “inquiring in the earlier community he encounters 
what the next village in the direction of his destination would be”. 

17 Samkara paraphrases panditah with upadesavan “one who possesses — holds 
on to — the instructions” and medhavl with p aropadista- grama- p raves a-margava- 
dharana-samarthah “capable of understanding the way of entering (his own) 
village/community — the way taught by others”. This is a reversal of the meanings I 
have assigned to the two words, but it too retains the distinction of meanings. 
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samkhya-yogau prthag balah pravadanti , na panditah / (5.4ab): 

“Only the simpletons put forward the view that Samkhya and Yoga 
are separate, not the panditasV 

vidya-vinaya-sampanne brahmane gavi hastini / 
suni caiva svapake ca panditah samadarsinah H (5.18): 

“The panditas see the same thing in a Brahmin endowed with wisdom 
and education, in a cow, in an elephant, in a dog and in a person eating 
the most polluting food.” 18 

One should also recall in this context the Jain tradition of using the term 
panditamarana “death of a pandita” when the occasion is to speak of the 
voluntary nonviolent death of a spiritually excelling person (cf. Settar 1989: 

95, 97, 101-102, 118-120, 130-131, 140-141). The Jain definitions and 

grammatical derivations of pandita also leave no doubt about the presence 
of knowledge, enlightenment and ethical behaviour as components of the 
meaning of pandita (cf. Siddhantashastrl p. 11.657). 

In the last one thousand years, however, two seemingly contradictory 
phenomena, despiritualization and desecularization, have occurred in the 
case of pandita . The medieval and modern occurrences of pandita do not 
place spiritual qualities centre-stage. They place academic or academic type 
of proficiency at the core of its meaning. This is borne out both by the at- 
tempts to remind people about what the word pandita should mean, as well 
as by statements sharply distinguishing a pandit from a bhakta “devotee” 
or a gyam (jnanin ) “(true) knower, a person who has realised who he re- 
ally is”. A pandit’s academic expertise is viewed as not only useless for 
enlightenment and release from samsara but also as an impediment to the 
latter two. Disapproval is expressed of his wasting time on pursuits that 
bring no spiritual benefit. We read in Kablra, for example: 


18 As other relatively early occurrences of pandita the following may be cited with 

/ 

the help of Vishva Bandhu’s Vaidikapadanukramakosa: Sankhalikhitadharmasutra 
219: usnam annam dvi-jatibhyah sraddhaya vinivedayet / anyatra phala-puspebhyah 
panakebhyas ca panditah //. Apastambadharmasutra 1.23.3 (= 1.8.23.3 on p. 40 
in Buhler’s edition): dosanam tu vinirghato yoga-mula iha /— » °mulo hi?] jivite 
/ nirhrtya bhutadahTyan ksemam gacchati panditah //. Visnudharmasutra 82.30: 
brahmanapasada hy ete kathitah pahkti-dusakah / etan vivarjayed yatnac.chraddha- 
karmani panditah //. Manduklsiksa 16.13: acaryah samam icchanti, pada.cchedam 

• it# • •• ♦ r • M • 

tu panditah / striyo madhuram icchanti, vikrustam itare janah //. Naradlyasiksa 
1.3.13 (= Manduklsiksa 16.13 as above), 2.3.11: svaryuvo devayuvas carati de- 
vatataye / cikitis cukrudham caiva navagrhnanti panditah //. (Vishva Bandhu also lists 
Hiranyakesidharmasutra 1 .6.1 1 and Yajnavalkyasiksa 2.84. The former should be simi- 
lar to the Apastambadharmasutra passage. The latter I have not been able to locate.) 
These passages presume the same understanding of pandita as the passages translated 
above, namely that a pandita is primarily a discriminating and informed person, which 
qualities may enable him to make spiritual progress. For this reason, as well as because 
they are relatively late, I will not explicate them further. 
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Doha: 

pot hi padhi padhi jagamu.a pandita bhaya na koya / 
eka akhara pl.il ka padhe sa pandita hoy a II 
“Reading a book again and again, 
no one becomes a pandit in this world. 

He is (truly) a pandit 

who reads (even) one syllable of (God’s) love.” 

RamainI 34: 19 

padhi padhi pamdita karai catura.T / 
jina muktl mohi kahu samujhd.il l 
kaha.m base purusa kauna so gd.urn / 
so pamdita samujhavahu na.um II 
cari veda brahmai nija thana / 
mukti ke marma unahu nahim jana II 
“Read, read, pandit, make yourself clever. 

Does that bring freedom? 

Kindly explain. 

Where does the supreme being dwell? 

In what village? 

Pandit, tell his name. 

Brahma himself made the Vedas, 

but he doesn’t know the secret of freedom.” 

Sabda 40: 

pamdita bada badai so jhutha I ... 

nara ke samga suva haribolai , hari pratapa nahim janai / 
jo kabahlm udi jaya jamgala ko , tau hari surati na anai II 
binu dekhe binu darasa parasa binu, nama liye ka ho.T I 
dhana ke kahe dhanika jo hovai , tau niradhana rahata na kol II 

The pandits’ pedantries are lies. ... 

The parrot gabbles “God” like a man 
but doesn’t know God’s glory. 

When he flies off to the jungle, 
he’ll forget God. 

If you don’t see, if you don’t touch, 
what’s the use of the name? 

If saying money made you rich, 
nobody would be poor. ...” 

Sabda 53: 

kahaim kablra hama dati pukdra , 
pamdita hoy a so la.i bicara II 
Kablra says, I go on shouting 
and the pandits go on thinking.” 

a 

A verse quoted in Sabdarthacintamani (p. IIIA.25), furthermore, reads: 


/ 

19 The following translations from the Ramaini and Sabda sections of KabTra’s BTjaka are 

quoted from Hess-Singh 1983. 
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natah parataram loke kvacid ascaryam adbhutam / 
putraddragrhasaktah panditah pariglyate // 

“There is no greater, unprecedented, miracle in the world than (the 
phenomenon) that a person attached to progeny, wife and house is 
praised around as a pandita ” 20 

Some evidence of despiritualization is furnished also by the employment of 
pandita in the context of performing arts such as music and dancing. In 
asserting this, I do not wish to imply that performing artists do not have 
spiritual experiences or cannot make spiritual progress through their art. 
Some of them do practise art as yoga, worship etc. and do seem to get 
results that are at least similar to those of what we principally understand 
as activities of yoga, worship etc. However, in the field of performing arts 
pandita is not reserved only for such artists. It is commonly applied to 
all artists who aim at entertaining and earning a living. To that extent, a 
despiritualization of the word may be said to have occurred. Sometimes 
this is revealed by the fact that if a performing artist comes to be known 
primarily for his spiritual stature, the epithet pandita appearing before his 
name is replaced by epithets such as sant or svamin. 

A distancing of pandita from spiritual wisdom may be said to have oc- 
curred also in the use of the term to refer (a) to vaidikas or vedapathakas 
“those who specialize only or primarily in reciting the Vedas”, (b) to ar- 
cakas or pujaris “those who are engaged in temple service, particularly im- 
age worship”, and (c) to almost any propagator of Sanskrit. 

The extreme of the apparently opposite change to desecularization is seen 
in the use of pandit for the Hindus of Kashmir. This use covers all Hindus re- 
gardless of whether they can be considered to have distinguished themselves 


20 (a) The source of the verse is not specified. The word silhake which appears after the 
verse does not give its source but adds another meaning of pandita (through confusion 
with pindata which also means “incense, olibanum”?). 

(b) Mr. Narhari Narayan Bhide (= Narahari Narayana Bhide) was the Sanskrit teacher 
who may be said to have changed my life. Once, after I had become aware of how 
much precious knowledge he had given to me, there was some reason why I had to get 
in touch with him by writing a letter. Thinking that the ordinary honorific srl or sriyuta 
was inadequate in the case of such a knowledgeable person constantly in pursuit of 
knowledge, I wrote “Pandit N.N. Bhide’’ in the address section of my letter. I received 

a reply by return post in which Bhide sternly advised me not to attach the label “pandit” 

* 

to his name. Quoting a line from Sant Tukaram, he asserted that pandits were tuccha 
“of no consequence, worthy of neglect” and what mattered was development of the self. 
Note that this came from a person who knew the Gita passages quoted above by heart, 
who learned German and French, struggling with the hard life of an Indian highschool 
teacher and with several family problems, although receiving a diploma in German or 
French was not going to bring any worldly benefit to him. Nor was Bhide’s dislike 
of the title “pandit” for himself based on a dislike of any person bearing that title and 
known to him. 
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from their co-religionists in being proficient in some branch of knowledge. 21 
Its coming into being is exceptional. Nothing similar to it is known to have 
occurred with respect to other parts of India. It represents a strong associ- 
ation of pandit with a specific religious group. In the earlier period, however, 
a pandit could be Brahmanical, Jain or Buddhist in persuasion. 22 Evidence 
that learned Buddhists were included in the pandit category is furnished by 
the attestation of “Pandita Jitari”, “Pandita Durvekamisra”, “Pandita Asoka” 
etc. in the colophons of manuscripts. Among the Jains, pandita has been 
used as an honorific, freely and naturally, in print as well as speech, before 
the names of Sukhlal Sanghavi, Nathuram Premi, Pannalal Soni, Mahen- 
dra Kumar etc. in modern times. Because almost all the surviving early 
Jain works have been written by monks, who had other designations with 
which the use of pandita would have been either superfluous or awkward, 
one would expect it to be difficult to find early examples. Yet one finds them 
at least from the 12th century A.D. ( Panditayati , Panditarya etc. in Settar 
1989:59 fn 77, 89-90). Moreover, the (relatively recent?) practice of attach- 
ing panyasa before the names of monks indicates that the use of the related 
word pandita could not have been unusual in the earlier times. 


21 The explanations I have been able to get of how this development came about are not as 
complete as I would have liked them to be. Basically, they are two, implicit and explicit 
in Sender 1988:43 and Madan 1989:xxii-xxii: (a) Due to historical developments, the 
major among which was conversion to Islam through coercion, only learned Brahmins, 

who, on the whole, offered stiffer resistence, were left as Hindus in Kashmir. Since they 

■ 

were already known as panditas, the term pandita became co-extensive with the term 
Hindu . (b) One of the Brahmins who had emigrated, Jai Ram Narain Bhan, reportedly 
asked the Mughal ruler Muhammad Shah (1719-49), whom he served with distinction, 
that the honorific pandit be used for his compatriots. The ruler granted the request. The 
honorific, originally used appropriately for learned persons, came to be applied to all 
Kashmiri Hindu emigres. Explanation (a) expects us to imagine either that most of the 
emigration from Kashmir took place after only the Brahmins were left unconverted or 
that the designation current in Kashmir was somehow later extended to those who had 
already left Kashmir. On the other hand, explanation (b) requires that an assumption be 
made that the title pandita was somehow carried back from the emigres to the Hindus 
(= Brahmins) who had remained in Kashmir. 

See Madan 1989: 16-20 and Sender 1988:9-46 for an historical overview of the situ- 
ation of Hindus in Kashmir. 

22 Surprisingly, panyasa (variations: pannyasa, pamyasa) is not recorded in the Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Hindi and Gujarati dictionaries I could consult. It is, however, attested as the 
following randomly collected citations will establish: asya samsodhane jainagama- 
pravinanam muni-vara (pamnyasa) srlmad-ananda-sagara-mahasayanam ... (p. 5 of 
the Upodghata written by Muni Lalitavijaya to his edition of Haribhadra’s Samyakt- 
vasaptati, vol. 35 of Sresthi Devacandra Lalabha.I Jainapustakoddhara Series, Mum- 
bai, 1916), [Hindi:] ... muni-raja (samprati panyasa-pravara) srl Subhamkara-vijayajT 
maharaja ke satha ...in the Prakasaklya (publisher’s preface) by Bha.Tlala Ambalala 
Sa to the edition of Hemacandra’s two Dvatrimsikas under the title Dvatrimsikadvayl, 
probably published somewhere in Gujarat in Vikramasamvat 2015. 
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In response to the point of the preceding paragraph, the following objec- 
tion may be raised. Since Brahmanical, Jain or Buddhist traditions did not 
think of themselves as religions in that early period , 23 the secular nature of 
the early use of pandita is not proved by the fact that the word was applied 
to scholars in all three traditions. 

The secular nature, it is, true, is not directly or positively proved by the 
specified usage. However, we can at least deduce that the kind of religious 
(in our sense of the term) organization, mode of religious practice and body 
of authoritative texts a person preferred had no bearing on whether pandita 
would be used as an honorific for him if he happened to be a learned intel- 
lectual. He was not denied that honorific and considered fit for some other 
honorific because of such “religious” considerations. The probability that 
terms related to pandita were current even in the Iranian community (see 
above) would also indicate that the dominant considerations in the appli- 
cation of pandita were non-religious. Later, however, distinctions such as 
ustad for a Muslim specialist and pandita for a Hindu specialist emerge. 
The evidence clearly suggests that pandita was not thought to be appropri- 
ate for a learned man who did not follow Brahmanical, Jain or Buddhist 
mode of religious life. To this extent, the neutrality with respect to religious 
aspects that the earlier usage had is lost. Of this loss, the Kashmiri applica- 
tion represents an extreme in the sense that it removes even the requirement 
of scholarship or expertise from pandita without taking a similar step with 
respect to terms like ustad . 24 


23 The notion “religion” is a relatively recent importation in Indian life, despite the prob- 
ably unsurpassed variety of (what we would call) religious activities in that life. 

24 It is interesting that in modern India when both Muslimhood and proficiency in Sanskrit 
can be attached to a person, there is no resistence — at least no resistence of which I 
am aware — to considering the person a pandit. In contemporary Maharashtra, Pandit 
Gulam Dastgir Birajdar (Mumbai) is reasonably well-known. I have heard his speeches 
in Sanskrit rarely but I have heard them from his student days to his middle age. The 
organizers of Sanskrit Day ceremonies etc. nowadays routinely introduce him as a 
pandit, and the audiences not only do not mind but welcome such an introduction. This 

indicates that at present association with the Sanskrit heritage is a weightier criterion of 

* 

pandithood than affiliation with Hindu religion. The trend toward such a development 
can be traced at least to the beginning of the twentieth century, when Pandita Ramabai 
was not deprived of her title pandita even after she converted to Christianity. It is still 
too early to conclude, however, that a Muslim scholar of Sanskrit is commonly referred 
to as pandit. The fact that the number of such scholars is very small and most of them 
teach in Western-style educational institutions makes it almost impossible to have an 
adequate sample to test the possibility. 

In the present context, it should also be noted that the “ustad : pandit” distinction 
in the field of performing arts is nowadays occasionally deliberately ignored in the 
efforts to promote Hindu-Muslim harmony and the more well-known title “pandit” is 
applied even to a Muslim performing artist. This phenomenon has not as yet become 
as widespread as the phenomenon of referring to a Parsee or Zoroastrian musician or 
dancer as pandit. 
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The despiritualization-desecularization development, probably an indirect 
result of the arrival of Islam on the Indian subcontinent, has increasingly 
created the image of the pandit as a diehard conservative. His effort to save 
what he thought was his dharma (“cultural duty”) largely took place in a 
context in which he was unable to display the sense of a larger mission that 

characterized many Brahmins of an earlier period of Indian history. He be- 

* 

came increasingly incapable (a) of explaining why his mode of thinking and 
behaving was what it was and (b) of adapting to the new circumstances with- 
out losing the philosophy behind his mode . As an actor without articulation, 

so to say, he was perceived more and more as an oddity — a relic from the 

/ 

past. To quote Kablra again, we have statements like the following (Sabda 
41): 

pandita dekhahu mana mem jam / 

kahu dhaum chuti kaham se upajl , tabahim chuti tuma mam II 
nade bimdu rudhira ke samgai , gharahl mem ghata sapanai / 
asta kamala hoya puhuml aya, child kaham se upajai II 

“Pandit, look in your heart for knowledge. 

Tell me where untouchability came from, 

since you believe in it. Mix red juice, white juice and air — 

a body bakes in a body. 

As soon as the eight lotuses are ready, 
it comes into the world. 

Then what’s untouchable?’’ 

However, there were exceptions among (the Brahmins and hence) among 
the pandits. Also, they were the ones who usually had the necessary learning 
and, therefore, the means to think through the changing world. So we see 
a phenomenon that appears contrary to conservatism. Most of the attempts 
at adjustment with alien religions or at social reform were either initiated or 
carried out by the pandits. Many of them took seriously the widely known 
remark yah kriyavan sa panditah contained in Mahabharata Vanaparvan, 
appendix 32.47: 

pathakdh pathakas caiva ye canye sastra-cintakah / 
sarve vyasanino murkha. yah kriyavan sa panditah II 
“Readers, preachers and any others thinking about the sastras- — all 
are excessively attached fools. He who is a man of action is (alone) a 
(real) pandita .” 25 


25 There was regional variation in the matter, with the pandits of Varanasi generally tend- 
ing to be conservative in matters of social reform (cf. Upadhyaya 1983:138-142) and 
those of Bengal generally displaying liberal tendencies in the same sphere (cf. Sinha 
1993:v-vi). However, prominent pandits at neither place remained uninvolved in social 
and political issues. They could have possibly done more, but one should not forget that 
the changes that came with Islam and the Europeans were very different in nature, speed 
and magnitude from any changes that might have come about because of the arrival of 
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Panditya today 

After these historical observations which have a sense of certainty about 
them because they are grounded in philology and examination of literary 
evidence, I will offer a few observations that are impressionistic in nature, 
based on my general reading in Indology. The main intention in offering 
them is to provoke discussion and help in the process of bringing greater 
specificity to the research on pandits. 

Very soon after the possibilities to make a living through learning, teach- 
ing etc., shrank considerably for the pandit in the Islamic period 26 of Indian 
history, the “Macaulay” policy of imparting higher education in English was 
instituted (1835 A.D.). That so much of the panditic tradition still survives 
despite nearly a thousand years of (first) largely hostile and (then) largely in- 
different environment in many parts of India is mainly an indication of how 
strong and widespread the tradition must have been at one time. It would be 
unjustifiable (and insensitive) to infer from the tradition’s survival that the 
pandit’s suffering was not long and serious. 27 To say this is not to deny that 


the Yavanas, Hunas, Sakas etc. Life and livelihood had become precarious. Older or- 
ganizations had been destroyed or weakened. Earlier channels of communication had 
been eliminated or disrupted. 

26 By the phrase “Islamic period” I mean to convey only that there was an influential 
political presence of powers subscribing to Islam — that Islam became a factor to reckon 
with in many walks of Indian life. I do not mean to imply that Islam prevailed over all 
of India or that non-Muslims did not shape the cultural processes. 

27 (a) In the otherwise useful accounts contained in Shukla 1969 and Sharma 1976, there 
is no attempt to determine what the condition of Sanskrit learning was before the impact 
of the East India Company rule began to be felt on the channels of education. The for- 
mer begins with the assumption that Sanskrit did not face any decline and its condition 
was as robust as in ancient India. This assumption is not only made without offering 
adequate justification, it is extremely unlikely to be correct, given the many clear ac- 
counts of political upheavals that we have from both Hindu and Muslim sources and 
the fact that almost all the centres of Sanskrit learning that Shukla lists were either rela- 
tively small or belonged to areas relatively free from Muslim domination. Sharma, too, 
does not see the need to determine particularly the nature of Sanskrit learning surviving 
in spheres of direct Muslim political influence in order to be able to evaluate properly 
the ideas of Indians and Europeans concerning education. As already indicated, I pre- 
fer to take into account what was probably lost along with what survived and do not 
see any need to doubt that the custodians of Sanskrit learning suffered extensive losses 
for several centuries in succession over large areas of India, both as individuals and in 
terms of learning resources such as manuscripts. 

(b) One day my teacher Professor S.D. Joshi was telling me about his teachers. When 
he came to mentioning Shankarshastri Marulkar, he suddenly choked up with tears. 
For several minutes he could not speak. The reason was that he suddenly remem- 
bered Marulkar’s last days and could not control his grief. Through Vasudevshastri 
Abhyankar, Ramshastri Godbole, Bhaskarshastri Abhyankar, Nilakanthashastri Thatte 
and Vaidyanath Paygunde, Pandit Marulkar belonged to the vidyavamsa of the great 
Nagesabhatta (cf. Abhyankar 1954:101, 1960:Preface pp. 6-7). He was versatile to 
the extent of being entrusted with the responsibility of editing several texts for the 
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some patronage to panditic learning continued even under the Muslim and 
European governments or that there were no pragmatic and/or genuinely 
liberal Muslim and European rulers. The loss the pandits had suffered was, 
however, on the whole, so serious that they could not recover from it suc- 
cessfully even in the respites and opportunities they got in between. 

As a consequence of Islamic and European dominations of parts of In- 
dia, among possibly other things, the pandits, as a group, have lost their 
earlier ability to be innovative and to influence the course of society on a 
large scale, although their situation in the periods of European domination 
was, on the whole, much better than their situation in the periods of Islamic 
domination, although they were the ones who tried most to regain the lost 
ground and although they fared better than most other groups in Hindu so- 
ciety. They succeeded in getting jobs and progressing materially than most 
other Indians, but in the process they ceased to be pandits, either totally or 
to a significant extent. Their education gave them a head-start in a rapidly 
and profoundly changing world that the industrial revolution and colonial 
expansion brought about. They also contributed much to the new world, 
but the process ultimately left them ineligible to claim the old descriptive 
designations. 

One striking piece of evidence of loss of leadership ability as a pandit 
in the earlier or full sense of the term is that even after so many centuries 
of retreat there is no forum of pandits which is mindful of the new political 
and economic realities and which has a feasible strategy for turning things 
around . 28 Yes, the pandit is found to some extent in Indian national politi- 
cal parties, national religious organizations and national learned societies. 


Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. He was a dedicated and skilled teacher. Yet during the 
last few years of his life he had nothing but two small pots left in his possession, which 
he used to cook rice and dal. What occurred to Joshi as he thought of Marulkar was that 
one day even these pots were stolen and Marulkar had no means left even to prepare 
his food. 

In Varanasi, I have heard the story of a pandit who was so frustrated with the deval- 
uation his great learning had suffered that on his death bed he told his wife to make his 
funeral pyre out of the manuscripts he had inherited and collected. It is probable that 
this disturbing directive was at least partially carried out as it expressed one of his last 
wishes. 

Stories according to which manuscripts are offered to Ganga on the death anniver- 
saries of scholars may also owe their origin, in part, to such feeling of rejection felt by 
the pandits. 

28 I do not wish to leave the impression that the situation summed up in this sentence 
has come about suddenly. There is evidence to the effect that pandits have fought 
back, at least in some parts of India, valiantly, diplomatically and by pooling their 
resources together. That they did not succeed in Sultanate Kashmir or that their success 
in Vijayanagara did not last beyond approximately 130 years does not mean that they 
have always been unable to come together and settle upon a course of action appropriate 
to the times. 
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as well as in regionally active agencies created for specific purposes such 
as preservation of pathasalas or creation of Sanskrit universities. The ef- 
forts of various governments within India to preserve Sanskrit may also be 
due to his participation in these bodies. Yet, as far as I know, there is no 
organization of pandits which has a pan-Indian basis, which has period- 
ically taken stock of the “new world” with a sense of realism, and which 
has discussed possible strategies. Some Sanskrit and Prakrit scholars are 
making valiant, dedicated and innovative efforts to solve the general and 
specific problems of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies. Yet no non-governmental 
or widely effective structures — structures going beyond the individuals and 

s 

individual organizations, working in unision for the pandit up to the national 
level — have emerged. Whether it was the effect of policies carried out under 
the name of Islam or of the stroke of Macaulay’s prejudiced pen, the tradi- 
tional scholars in India have been suffering from the effect without having 
an opportunity to assess it collectively and on a sustained basis. They have 
been responding to it in a piecemeal fashion and on the basis of a limited 
perception of the change. Even the findings of the Sanskrit Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in 1956, have reached very few of them. 
They are not known to have demanded follow-up studies. They are still de- 
pendent on government initiative and sponsorship of religious bodies and 
the increasingly weaker Brahmana-Sabhas (or samghas). There has been 
no “collective psycho-analysis” that may enable them to see widely and re- 
peatedly where they are and why they are where they are even as a special 
group among the Hindus or Brahmins. They have generally remained in 
a reactive mode and not attempted to become masters of their destiny in a 
collective way. 

For the last several hundred years, incisive and creative panditic scholar- 
ship has mainly survived in those areas of India which were not strongly af- 
fected by Islam. 29 In the areas dominated by Islam, the panditic tradition has 
largely lost the cutting edge and has been reduced to a retaining or preserv- 
ing role. South India (including Maharashtra), Rajasthan, Nepal and parts 
of Bengal have produced the largest number of creative pandits. 30 Even 


* 


29 These areas, it should be remembered, do not correspond to the provinces of modern 
India. Generally, they were much smaller. Politically and culturally, they aligned with 
Islam to differring degrees and in different ways. One should not be unmindful of the 
internal variation in Indian Islam. 

30 One interesting indication of the emphasis on creativity in south Indian scholarship 
is found in Narayana Pillai (1951:Introduction p. 14). Pillai mentions the custom in 
the Payyur family that for the father’s sraddha the sons were expected to bring a new 
work of theirs dealing with MTmamsa. The Payyur family of Kerala made significant 
contributions to the sastras from the fourteenth century onwards. 

In addition to the easily accessible evidence in the works produced during the Yadava 
and Vijayanagara dynasties and in the works of Mallinatha, we have many instances of 
impressive original scholarship in Rajasthan, south India and Bengal that one comes 
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in Varanasi, the most well-known centre of Sanskrit scholarship in north 
India, the area noticeably but not uniformly affected by Islam, the invigo- 
rating panditya has mainly come from south Indian and Bengali pandits. In 
effect, Varanasi has functioned both as a magnet attracting some of the best 
pandits from all parts of India (especially if they were inclined toward devo- 
tion and/or asceticism) and as an island preserving traditional Hindu learn- 
ing in a sea of Muslim political influence. 31 Upadhyaya 1983 is the most ex- 
tensive account of Varanasi’s Sanskrit scholarship that is available to us in a 
published form. 32 In reading it, one does not fail to notice the preponderance 
of pandits from Maharashtra, from further south (especially Andhra) and 
from Bengal, among those who have written works that strike us as extraor- 
dinary because of the learning evident in them or because they give a differ- 
ent direction to a particular sastra or line of religious thinking. Just to cite a 

few examples, the following figure in pp. 25-74 of Upadhyaya’s account as 
residents of Kashi/Varanasi: (a) from Maharashtra: Raghavabhatta, the ex- 
tent of whose amazing learning is well-captured in Gode 1936, Nllakantha, 
the most well-known commentator of the Mahabharata, Nagesabhatta (also 
known as Nagojibhatta), a polymath known particularly for his command 
of Paninian grammar, and Nandapandita, an authority in Dharmasastra; (b) 
from Gujarat: Bhaskararaya, without whom the deeper significance of de- 
votional Tantric texts would have been lost to us; (c) from Andhra: Rama- 

# 

candra, author of the first known Brahmanical rearrangement of Panini’s 
Astadhyayl that extends the Astadhyayl’s applicability to cover some new 
usages, and Bhattoji DIksita, author of SiddhantakaumudI that changed the 
way of studying Panini for centuries to come; and (d) from Bengal: 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, a formidable defender of Advaita Vedanta. In 
Upadhyaya’s pages dealing with the British period of Indian history there 
are even more examples, suggesting that the ratio of extraordinary pan- 


that I can easily recall, Nagarajarava 1995 contains an excellent illustration of what the 
calibre of south Indian scholarship was even in the late 19th century; Gode 1944 adds 
much to the information that Bhattacharya 1944 gives on Anandapurna Vidyasagara, a 
Goa scholar who attempted textual criticism of the Mahabharata in the 14th century. 

3 1 It seems plausible that several Hindu political powers of late medieval India made a 
deliberate effort to maintain Varanasi as a statement of what they valued in their culture. 

32 (a) I learned from Prof. Bettina Baumer that a survey of pandits in Varanasi prepared 
by Vaidyanatha Sarasvatl exists in an unpublished form. I do not know what its scope 
and approach are. Although Upadhyaya’s work is not as precisely worded as one would 
have liked (it could have used the services of a good editor) and shows a tendency to 
be emotional and hyperbolic (sometimes quite understandable, given that the memories 
of some of the pandits still shape the thinking of pandits in Varanasi), it contains a 
mine of information collected with much effort. We are fortunate that Upadhyaya saw 
so many generations of pandits in Varanasi and decided to write down the information 
that would, otherwise, have been lost. 

(b) A short but important contribution on Bengali scholars at Varanasi is Bhattacharya 

1945. 
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dits who hailed from outside Uttar Pradesh to those who belonged to Uttar 
Pradesh probably went up . 33 

With the large-scale loss of political and religious patronage, the panditya 
in those sastras which have a greater need of material resources and empiri- 
cal observation has been waning for many centuries. Architecture, metal- 
lurgy, dramaturgy etc. have been losing ground at least from the beginning 
of the second millenium A.D. Even grammar has survived mainly in the 
field of Sanskrit and, to a much lesser extent, in the field of Prakrit and 
Pali. The tradition that created many Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars shrank 
after the production of a few Apabhramsa grammars to such an extent that it 
could produce only skeletal and isolated descriptions of the early phases of 
modern Indian languages. Scholarship concentrated on only those sastras , 
such as philosophy, grammar and poetics, which did not need the regional 
languages or anything more than pen and paper and which could be culti- 
vated in a relatively changeless context. Of the traditions of knowledge with 
a significant empirical element, Dharmasastra and Ayurveda fared relatively 
better because of their immediate practical utility (one could not simply stop 
using them), but they too do not give the impression of having prospered 
through experimentation and innovation to the same extent as in the earlier 
period. Compendia and digests came to dominate the scene, except where 
the British sought the input of the pandits and other educated Hindus on so- 
cial issues ( satl , widow remarriage, child marriage etc.) and possibly health 
issues. 

At present, the best panditic scholarship and the strongest lines of trans- 
mission of traditional sastra knowledge probably survive among the Jain 
sadhus , in whose case the older patronage and protection pattern has been 
preserved more than in the case of Brahmanical and Buddhist scholars and 
the dependence on governments has never been as important a factor as in 
the case of the latter two. Brahmanical panditya is in the doldrums. At- 
tempts to maintain it have been made and are being made, but there has 
been a very serious decline in its quantity as well as quality . 34 Traditional 
Buddhist scholarship, after having been increasingly pushed to the East and 
the South of the subcontinent by the advent of Islam, has virtually disap- 


33 In addition, Upadhyaya mentions several prominent authors of late medieval Sanskrit 
literature, who stayed in Varanasi while completing specific works. 

34 The pandits themselves have been acutely aware of the loss of quality. Modern San- 
skrit literature, in particular, contains several poems and essays bemoaning the loss. 
One short example would be the following composition attributed to Rudradeva Tri- 
pathi: gat a veda-vidya, gatam dharma- sastram, gatam re, gatam re, gatam re, gatam 
re / Idanlntananam jananam pravrttih subante tihante kadacit krdante H “Gone is the 

♦ %r • M 9 » ♦ 

knowledge of the Vedas. Gone is Dharmasastra. These things have indeed gone — 
definitely disappeared. What the people nowadays work at is declension or conjugation, 
(maybe) once in a while, primary derivates!” 
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peared from the Indian heart lands after the fourteenth century. It survives 
in certain respects in Tibet and Sri Lanka and, in a form frequently dif- 
ficult to separate from the channels of Brahmanism, in Nepal. The Jain 
panditic tradition too has shrunk in terms of magnitude and variety, but it 
seems, on the whole, to be faring much better than its Brahmanical coun- 
terpart. Jainism still makes it possible for its sadhus to devote themselves 
almost exclusively to scholarly pursuits. It does not require of them that 
they deliver sermons or participate in communal religious activities. Unlike 
the contemporary Brahmin pandits, the Jain sadhus do not have to attempt 
acquisition of knowledge while seeking the means to support themselves, 
although, because of their frequent movement from one place to another, 
they do not have easy access to libraries. However, the stronger resolve 
that a monk’s life requires also makes the sadhus generally more resolute 
in studying, editing etc., particularly, the important texts of their own rich 
tradition. 

Until a few decades ago, Indian scholarship in sastra texts excelled. It 
was as impressive as Western 35 achievements in setting the Veda in a larger 
historical context. One did not find many Western scholars who could com- 
prehend a Sanskrit philosophical or grammatical text with the ease with 
which a pandit comprehended it . 36 In the last thirty years or so, however, 
the gap in comprehension has been narrowed to a point at which its elim- 
ination seems a distinct possibility. The production of better learning re- 
sources (more translations, more specialized dictionaries, concordances, in- 
dices etc.) and increase in the number of bright youths who have studied 
with pandits have taken place in the West at about the same time India has 
been increasingly failing to attract bright students to humanities in general 
and to Sanskrit-Prakrit studies in particular and has been letting its libraries 
deteriorate. It would not be false to say that at present more original, sound 
and helpful work in Indian philosophy is being done outside India than in 
India. Even the Japanese, who, because of the peculiarities of their lan- 
guage, have a serious handicap in mastering a language like Sanskrit and 
the Western languages in which most of the research concerning Sanskrit 


35 I use the term “Western” for want of a more convenient term and without making a 
value judgment. I should not be understood in a very rigid geographical or temporal 
sense. 

36 Bhashyacharya 1905:28 contains one of the early statements finding the preparation 
of Western professors of Sanskrit good enough for handling Puranic Sanskrit, but not 
for the sastra Sanskrit of the Sabarabhasya, Sankarabhasya, Tattvacintamani etc. The 
statement is made on the basis of a lecture of R.G. Bhandarkar delivered in Bombay 
in 1878 after his return from Europe. Without Professor Albrecht Wezler’s chance 
discovery of Bhashyacharya’s 29-page booklet and thoughtful procuring of a copy of it 
for me, I would not have been able to discover this piece of information. The title of 
the booklet, The Age of Patanjali , is incapable of revealing that it contains a pandit’s 
criticism of Western scholarship. 
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takes place, are now successfully tackling traditions such as that of Navya 
Nyaya on the basis of the original Sanskrit texts — an impressive and wel- 
come achievement that could not have been predicted even three decades 
ago. On the other hand, more and more Indian philosophers are writing 
about Indian philosophy on the basis of English translations and without 
adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and without access to the latest research in 
the field. 

What the pandits accomplished has, on the whole, been a glorious achieve- 
ment in preserving access to the past, in effecting social change through 
evolutions rather than disruptive revolutions and in making contributions 
to the development of human ideas. Yes, there were (and there are) a few 
false pandits, narrow-minded pandits, short-sighted pandits, even socially 
harmful pandits. Nor is it the case that the pandits have always made de- 
cisions that served the interests of the community that supported them and 
thus improved the chances for their long-term survival. But the pandit as 
an institution has, on the whole, rendered invaluable service to humanity. 
Wihout them, the great treasure of human experience and wisdom that San- 
skrit and Prakrit literature is would not have come down to us. Without 
letting us know, they have made available to us a channel of globalization 
by preserving past heritage and the ways of enriching it. That is why their 
disappearance is being noticed even outside India with a sense of concern, 
which was generally not the case five or six decades ago. 
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The Pandits 

from a pinda-brahmanda Point of View 

* • • # • 

✓ 

“It is sad to see the number of great Sastns, distinguished no less for 
their humility and modesty than for their learning and intelligence, 
diminish year after year, and to feel that with them there is dying 
away more and more of that traditional learning which we can so ill 
dispense with in the interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
antiquity, but it appears to me all the more to be the duty of both 
Native and European Sanskrit scholars to save as much as can still 
be saved, and to fix in writing what in less than half a century will 
otherwise be irreparably lost.” Franz Kielhom 1874:xxiv-xxv 


Introduction 

In Sanskrit poetry, when a poet wishes to convey a scene of battle, commo- 
tion, density etc., he frequently uses highly compounded language abound- 
ing in the repetition of certain sounds considered to be relatively harsh. The 
consonants n and d commonly find his favour in such contexts. Panditaraja 
Jagannatha, for example, writes thus in praise of a hero who finds himself 
in the thick of a battle: 

dor-danda-dvaya-kundalT-krta-lasat-kodanda-caiuia-dhvani- 

♦ • ✓ •• • • ♦ t • 

dhvastoddanda-vipaksa-mandalam atha tv dm vlksya madhye-ranam / 

valgad-gandiva-mukta-kdnda-valaya-jvdldvalT-tandava- 

bhrasyat-khandava-rusta-pandavam aho ko nah ksitlsah smaret II. 1 

♦♦ • • * • • •• • 

“Two clublike arms. 

A big shining bow bent to a circle’s shape. 

A piercing pervading sound. 

A host of weapon-brandishing enemies devastated. 

Seeing you thus in the middle of the battle, 
which king will not think of the wrathful Aijuna: 

His swift 2 Gandiva bow, 
shooting forth a torrent of arrows. 


1 Rasagangadhara, anana 2, example of the figure of speech smarana. In Jagannatha’s 
Pranabharana (also known as Jagadabharana), the first quarter of the verse ends with 
candasuga “terrifying arrows”; cf. Panditarajakavyasamgraha p. 1 14. 

2 (a) Some commentators of the Rasagangadhara (Nagesa p. 286, Kedaranatha Ojha p. 
153) take valgat in the sense manohara “attractive” or sundara “beautiful”. Madanamo- 
hana Jha takes it as meaning vdcala “making much sound, resounding”. The latter is 
appropriate to the context and can be supported by usage to some extent (cf. Monier- 
Williams under valg). The other possibility which I have adopted in my translation 
above is based on the fact that the dictionaries associate valg more commonly with the 
sense “jump, spring, flutter”. This specification of meaning on their part agrees with 
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Rings of flames dancing Siva’s dance of destruction. 

The Khandava forest crumbling to the ground .” 3 

X 

Although there is an alliteration of n and d in the title of this paper, my 
intention is not to present a battle. It recognizes that a crisis of survival of 
the pandits, about which most of the world unfortunately does not seem to 
care, exists, but it does not go into a delineation of the crisis. Instead, it tries 
to address the underpinnings, mostly sociological and philosophical, of the 
pandit phenomenon and to explain why they may resurface, although the 
possibility of their resurfacing appears remote at this stage. 

The second clarification I should provide is about the expression pinda- 

* 

brahmanda in the title; pinda means “body”, and brahmanda stands for “all 

creation”. In Sanskrit religio-philosophical literature, pinda and brahmanda 

are used as a pair to speak of everything from an individual to all the creation 

around him . 4 Frequently, the thesis of the contexts in which the words are 

used is yat pinde tad brahmande “what exists in the individual body (pinda) 

exists also in cosmos ( brahmanda)^. I am, however, using the expression 

only to suggest that my thoughts in the present essay will range from the 

pandit’s body to what is viewed, at least by some thinkers, as fundamental 

to all creation. In other words, the intention behind using the phrase pinda- 

brahmanda is to suggest that I am going to be daring (or foolish) and to take 

a holistic (or sweeping) approach and consider the pandit as an individual 

linked to the whole samsara . 

♦ 

Finally, three minor clarifications: (a) To the extent the thoughts to be 
expressed in the essay will require, I will refer to the names, of some pan- 
dits and will also narrate briefly a few stories revealing how we think of 


the meaning gati “movement” recorded for valg in the Candra Dhatupatha (the Paninlya 
Dhatupatha lists valg without meaning). 

(b) In a verse like the following valg could mean either “sound” or “move”: kesamcid 
vaci sukavat, paresam hrdi mukavat / kasyapy a hrdayad vaktre valgu valganti suktayah 
II “They exist in speech, as of a parrot, in the case of some. They exist in the heart, as 
of a person who cannot speak, in the case of some others. Only in the case of a (rare) 
person here or there, do good sayings move (or resound) charmingly from the heart to 
speech.” (Vallabhadeva, Subhasitavali 143). 

3 Jagannatha has been treated by some historians of Sanskrit literature as the last great or 
real representative of the classical period. It is true that the classical ideal of combin- 
ing sharp sastra scholarship with high poetic talent in oneself ( kavyesu komala-dhiyo 
vayam eva nanye, tarkesu karkasa-dhiyo vayam eva nanye “A delicate mind for poetic 
compositions — that’s me, no one else. An adamantine mind for logical compositions — 
that’s me, no one else.”) is realised in Jagannatha in an impressive way. Although there 
have been others who have been called Panditaraja “King of pandits” or “Lord of schol- 
ars”, subsequent to him, no one has acquired the pan-Indian fame he has. Appropriate 
to the present context, one can also view him as the prime example of the predicaments 
the pandits have faced and the weaknesses they have displayed when culturally alien 
rulers came to dominate significantly large parts of India. 

4 However, pinda and brahmanda do not seem to occur commonly as members of a 
dvandva or copulative compound as in my title. 
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the pandits. These stories are intended mainly as illustrative of my obser- 
vations and as suggesting that a particular line of thinking cannot entirely 
be wrong. I do not view them as substitutes for a comprehensive collection 
of evidence, (b) The close and long-standing relation between the Brahmin 
and the pandit makes it inevitable that many of my thoughts on the pandit 
will be applicable to the Brahmin too. I will not, however, always mention 
the parallels explicitly. Also, several of the strengths the pandits have and 
several of the problems they face are of a piece with those of Hinduism. 
I will leave this connection too to the imagination of the reader, (c) The 
ground for my pinda-brahmanda approach will be provided by three of our 
current dominant associations with the notion “pandit”. As the other essay 
of mine in this volume will indicate, these associations have not always been 
there — at least not in exactly the same form, but they are fairly common in 
our times albeit not always explicitly stated. Their statements will be fol- 
lowed by discussions on the type of philosophy of individual life and the 
world which lies behind them, which made the pandit phenomenon possible 
and which can be consigned to the junkyard of ideas only if we choose to 
think superficially. 

Associations with “ pandit” 

About the middle of the 1980’s, Professor Michael Hahn visited the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia to deliver a lecture. During an informal exchange 
of thoughts over tea and coffee following the lecture. Professor Hahn pre- 
sented before me and a few other colleagues his vision of what computers 
would do for Indology. Indologists had then just begun to evince sustained 
professional interest in computers. After describing how computers could 
be used to store several texts and retrieve information from them swiftly, 
Professor Hahn quipped “We will not need the pandits’ help then!” A ques- 
tion popped out of my mouth even before I realised that I had opened it: 
“Will there be any pandits left to help?” 

In 1992, Professor Robert P. Goldman came to India with a video camera 
with the intention of filming the pandits in action. When he asked me if I 
could suggest the names of some truly impressive pandits whom he could 
interview and capture on the film, I could not come up with more than two or 
three names, all of them belonging to pandits close to or beyond their seven- 
ties! 5 This may be due to my limited knowledge of traditional scholarship in 
India. After all, I have now spent most of my life outside India, visiting only 


5 In his e-mail of 9 July 1999, Professor Goldman kindly supplied the following informa- 
tion to me, which I reproduce with some abridgement: “The videorecording of pandits 
that I did was done in various parts of India (Pune, Varanasi, Karnataka, and Calcutta) 
in 1992. I interviewed and recorded a variety of scholars in various disciplines and of 
various degrees of learning etc., asking them to speak (in Sanskrit) mostly about their 
own lives and the conditions under which they had entered the world of Sanskrit schol- 
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a few small parts of it whenever I had the opportunity. It is also possible that 
the standard I was implicitly applying was too high, set by whatever little I 
was fortunate to observe of Pt. Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid (Varanasi/Kashi), 
Pt. Shivaramakrishna Shastri (Deccan College, Pune), and Pt. Shriniwasa 
Shastri (Deccan College, Pune), not to mention the pandit teachers with 
whom I was fortunate enough to study a few basic texts. However, in view 
of what I hear from many of my knowledgeable colleagues, I am inclined to 
discount these possibilities. I consider it almost certain that a true pandit is 
now an extremely endangered species. 

In the account of my exchange with Hahn, in several floating stories and 
in the statements Indologists make about the pandits, it is assumed that a 
pandit is characterized by memorization or near-memorization of a num- 
ber of traditionally valued texts, either of a particular branch or of several 
branches . 6 If the latter is the case, a pandit becomes more respectable as, 
for example, Raghunath Sharma of Varanasi, in recent memory was. We 
also expect a pandit to be capable of teaching advanced students. If a pan- 
dit further displays the capability to solve the problems of interpreting texts 
previously unsolved by specialists, to integrate the thoughts expressed in 
various texts, or to advance a received line of thought, he, understandably, 
becomes an especially respected member of his class . 7 Rajeshwar Shastri 


arship in their youth. These men, often quite elderly, included the late Pattabhirama 
Shastri, Baladeva Upadhyaya, Shivaji Upadhyaya, Herambanath Shastri, Pandharinath 
Galagali Shastri, the late Shrinivas Shastri and a number of others.” 

6 My teacher Mr. N.N. Bhide was fond of telling the story of BhattajT-sastrT Ghate (also 
spelled “Bhatji Shastri Ghate”), a pandit in Nagpur (who, I guess, lived in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries). Ghate’s area of expertise was Paninian grammar. 
If someone asked him a question relating to grammar, Ghate would almost always sim- 
ply point to the books and handwritten copies stacked on wooden planks fixed to the 
walls of his agnihotra area and advise the inquirer to take down a particular volume 
and look up a particular part or page for the answer he (the inquirer) was seeking. He 
would not feel the need to consult the volumes before formulating his answer. If ques- 
tions pertaining to sastras other than grammar were put to him, Ghate would most of 
the time modestly say, “I know only grammar.” Yet, when he was cajoled into writing 
a commentary on Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita, he wrote it without opening any book 
and by citing several authorities outside the grammatical literature. 

4 

Ghate’s commentary Bhavabhutarthabodhika has been published as a commentary by 
Jayakrsna (probably Ghate’s personal name), together with an English translation of the 
Uttararamacarita, notes and introduction by Vinayak Sadashiv Patvardhan. The Cata- 
logue of the India Office Library, vol. II, part I (revised edition, 1957), p. 2831, lists the 
second edition under the call number 21 .D. 19 as published by the Induprakasa Press of 
Bombay in 1909. I have so far not been able to consult the work for confirmation of 
any of the aspects of the story given above. 

7 The more impressive among such pandits may receive designations such as 
Mahamahopadhyaya, sarvatantrasvatantra and panditaraja . They may also be ap- 
pointed as asthanavidvas “court pandit”, sandhivigrahika “minister for peace and con- 
flict, minister for external relations” etc. 
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Dravid and Badrinath Shukla can be cited as recent examples. However, it 
can be seen that in all such gradations the ability to command the contents 
of texts without being required to consult the texts’ written or printed forms 
to any significant extent remains an irremovable part of our understanding 
of the pandit . 8 

A common misconception entertained even by some educationists who 

* 

devise the teaching policies for our primary schools and highschools is that 
memorization is an impediment to creative thought. We occasionally also 
hear the talk of not burdening the students’ minds with the information they 
could easily get from printed and electronic sources when the need arises. 
It is presumed, without any real evidence as far as I know, that retention and 
creation of thought are causally unrelated activities . 9 Besides the practical 
convenience of not having to consult the sources of one’s knowledge again 
and again , 10 no significant benefit is usually attached to memorization. It 
is not clear to me why the possibility that the capabilities of the brain it- 
self, particularly the grasping capabilities, may change through extensive 
memorization over a long period is discounted. Individuals who learn sev- 
eral languages frequently report that they found each succeeding language 
easier to learn. If this could scientifically be proved, it behooves us all the 
more that we take a kinder view of memorization. Furthermore, as we do 
not find the phenomenon of biological inheritance — the child acquiring cer- 
tain instincts and capabilities from the parents — problematic, we should not 
discount “off-the-cuff’ the possibility that a tradition of memorization main- 


8 In other words, an intimate and wide connection with the older Indian way of preserv- 
ing knowledge, coupled with an ability to impart that knowledge, is at the core of what 
pandita means to us. The use of the term in performing arts also points in the same 
direction. It is based on the elements (a) of study in the presence of a teacher outside 
the Western-style academic institutions that have become common in South Asia and 
(b) of oral retention. 

The above observation, however, does not imply that pandits do not build personal li- 
braries, do not prepare manuscripts and editions, or do not make a significant contribu- 
tion to the preservation and deciphering of manuscripts. Their association with reading, 
writing and printing is also close. Their distinction from “Western” and “westernized” 
scholars consists in the manner in which they relate to these latter activities. 

9 (a) Perhaps in the case of learning a language such a presumption is not made. In that 
context, specialists in language learning may have accepted that retention of vocabulary 
etc. is instrumental in the generation of thought. 

(b) Professor Wezler has kindly drawn my attention to Assmann 1999: 1 1-13, in which 
a broad overview of Western attitudes to memory as an art or skill is found. He has also 
rightly emphasized in our discussions that the Western educational tradition has in the 
past shown awareness of the importance of memorization. 

10 The Indian tradition was widely aware of the convenience in containing the information 
in mind and thus controlling it. One of the commonly repeated sayings is: pustakastha 
tu yd vidya para-hasta-gatam dhanam / karya-kale samutpanne, na sa vidya , na tad 
dhanam // “Knowledge existing in books and (one’s own) wealth in the hands of some- 
one else — when the need arises, it is not knowledge, it is not wealth.” 
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tained in a family over several generations may eventually lead to children 
with superior intellectual equipment . 11 Also, if intelligence is primarily the 
ability to detect swiftly the structures present in a situation — to find the or- 
ganizing principle, to see order in chaos, to make sense of something that 
was not presented to the senses with instructions for interpretation — does 
it not seem plausible that memorization, which forces one to concentrate 
on structures, will habituate a person to search for structures and gradually 
increase his ability to identify them? In our contemporary science and medi- 
cal treatments etc., we try to find as many causes in matter — to ground our 
explanations in the material world — as we can, keeping the intractable and 
intangible “mental” out, but we do not seriously pay attention to the possi- 
bility that the mental may be changing the matter and that how the mental or 
brain of the present is developed may hold implications for the brain matter 
of the future. As Michele Demarais has kindly informed me, some West- 
ern scientists and philosophers (e.g. Patricia and Paul Churchland, Antonio 
Damasio, Paul Martin, Joseph LeDoux) have begun to probe the “mental 
vs. physical” distinction as a primary problem. However, the dominant ten- 
dency is still to confer upon the separation of mind and body, made for the 
sake of convenience in analysis and description, the status of an unchanging 
and unchangeable physical fact. The philosophy that gave rise to the pandit 
does not seem to do so . 12 

In addition to memorization, a strong association with the “pandit” con- 
cept is that a pandit is a Hindu (in a broad sense of the term ) 13 scholar or 


11 Many instances of extraordinary scholarship continuing in the family line are recorded 
in accounts such as those in Upadhyaya 1983. The only account known to me in which 
the concepts “pandit” and “genetic history” come together is Kalla 1985. However, in 
it, the term pandit stands for Kashmiri Hindus. Because of this wider and exceptional 
meaning (see p. 26 of my other essay in the present volume), it does not deal with 
as controlled a sample as the testing of the possibility suggested here would require. 
Whether it is a valid study and can still be used to draw indirectly relevant conclusions 
is something I cannot decide, for I have no competence in the areas concerned. 

12 The recommendation of memorization implicit in the preceding lines should not be 

construed as a recommendation of indiscriminate memorization. Services of the knowl- 

♦ 

edgeable members of society should indeed be used to decide what the younger gen- 
erations should memorize. The society also needs to develop the appropriate genres of 
literature. The Indian tradition developed them, especially in the form of the sutra and 
karika literature. 

13 This broad sense of “Hindu” includes all religions of Indian origin. (Although it can 
be and has been used for unpleasant purposes, one cannot deny that it exists in his- 
torical records and has also served positive purposes.) In the present context, “Hindu” 
serves mainly to distinguish the pandit from a Muslim learned man. Not all experts 
who have remained largely impervious to the influence of Western (particularly British 
and more recently American) education and who are engaged in the preservation and 
cultivation of traditional branches of learning are pandits. Non-association with the 
Arabic-Persian heritage and association with the Sanskrit-Prakrit heritage constitute a 
widely recognized element in the notion of a pandit. 
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expert who is primarily educated in non- Western or non- Western-style insti- 
tutions of higher learning . 14 A deeper layer in this parisamkhya (“through 
exclusion”) understanding of the pandit consists of a judgment regarding the 
presence of sense of history. It is frequently assumed that pandits are not en- 
gaged in historical research as their Sanskritist-Prakritist counterparts in the 
Western and Western-style institutions are . 15 In fact, one gets the impres- 
sion that, according to some, the pandits are incapable of carrying out true 
historical research. They are generally not expected to engage in the kind 
of teaching and research that professors of Sanskrit and other Indological 
subjects do — to account for things historically or to express themselves in 
a language other than Sanskrit. Something in their education is seen as 
preventing them from studying things diachronically or with a detachment 
expected of a historian. They are, at least implicitly, thought of as prone to 
cultivating knowledge with faith or in an etemalistic mode . 16 It is not that 


14 (a) This element in our understanding obviously holds good only for the last 250 years 
or so, but primarily for the last 150 years — roughly from the time of the founding of 
the University of Calcutta in 1858 when Western-style education began to be directly 
available to Indians. 

(b) Out of practical necessity, the element identified here rests on not attaching much 
value to indirect and non-formal exposure to Western education — on not taking seri- 
ously the possibility that the traditional scholars who came into contact with the early 
Europeans beginning with the seventeenth century A.D. learned some new ways of han- 
dling knowledge. Is it not likely, for example, that Kavindracarya Sarasvatfs panditya 
was affected, however minutely, by his meetings with Burnier (Gode 1945, 1954; 
Upadhyaya 1983:75-76)? Of course, it is. But we generally play down the inroads 
the exposure to the West has been making in the pandit territory and pretend as if there 
is no gradation in the change the pandit has undergone over the centuries. For the sake 
of simplicity, we posit the pandit as an un-Western scholar occupied with the business 
of handed-down knowledge in India. 

(c) A similar consideration should be extended to pandits in the pre- Western days of 
Indian history. They too must have changed over the course of time and geography. 

15 (a) Creativity or originality, if expected of a pandit, is primarily expected in terms of 
exposition, unearthing of information, and piecing together of related statements and 

indications in various texts (including the kosas). In exposition, the novelty is not ex- 

* 

pected to arise out of a text-critical activity based on manuscript research or out of a 
delineation of historical change, although it may occasionally so arise. The implicit 
assumption is that novelty will come about synchronically and without a change in the 
text which receives the explanation. 

(b) In addition to absence of training in the method of historical research, it is possi- 
ble that the rendering of the term “research paper” with sodha-nibandha, samsodhana- 
nibandha etc. in Sanskrit and other Indian languages had a delimiting effect on the kind 
of papers pandits read in Indological conferences or contribute to volumes of Indolog- 
ical research. Since the primary association of s'odha is with “cleaning, purification”, 
the pandit participants might have thought that restating the thought of ancient texts in 
a clear or defensible manner constitutes research and thus the historical dimension of 
the Indological enterprise might have eluded them. 

16 (a) The phenomenon is related to colonialistic assumptions, to the creation of tagged 
“pandit” positions in Indian colleges and universities and to the holding of separate 
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exceptions to this general understanding are not admitted , 17 but it is also ac- 
curate to say that the general understanding just stated very much prevails. 

In our academic world and cultural life obsessed with history, the 
association just outlined leads to a devaluation of the pandit’s scholarship, 
consciously or unconsciously, just as some other things associated with tra- 
ditional India are devalued. It cannot be a coincidence or merely a sign 
of the low economic status of the pandits that when non-Indian scholars or 
Indian scholars producing Indological works in the non-panditic, Western 
mode acknowledged the help they received in the completion of their re- 
search projects or books, the pandit was overlooked or got a short shrift, 
especially in the early days of Indology . 18 At the hands of a Whitney, he 
would also become an object of criticism if he happened to have written a 
commentary giving a nonhistorical explanation of something for which a 
historical explanation was possible. He was thought to be good only as an 
informant or as an exponent of the traditionally received explanation . 19 A 
greater affinity was felt with someone who could operate on the historical 


pandita-parisads in the sessions of the All-India Oriental Conference, World Sanskrit 
Conference etc., but it is probably not fully explained by all these things taken together, 
(b) I should not be understood as holding that Western scholars, as a rule or almost 
always, handle the historical method well. Some of the objections to their way of re- 
constructing history expressed or indicated in Bhashyacharya (1905:25-29) still remain 
valid (although, ironically, the same publication is also a clear instance of a pandit’s 
very imperfect grasp of the complexities of carrying out historical research and of his 
proclivity to faith). 

17 (a) There is unlikely to be any disagreement that the following scholars, for example, 
first trained in the panditic tradition, have given evidence of being able to handle the 
historical method: S. Kuppuswami Sastri, S.D. Joshi, K.S. Arjunwadkar, Parameswara 
Aithal, and Rewa Prasad Dviwedi. Their research does go beyond sodha or pariskara 
of what is stated in the sastras etc. Particularly impressive is the case of Kuppuswami 
Sastri. He provided instruction in historical linguistics and ultimately became such a 
prominent figure in reconstructing the histories of Kavya-sastra, Vedanta etc. that an 
institute dedicated primarily to historical research was justifiably given his name. 

(b) One can easily detect various degrees of success in historical research in the scores 
of introductions contributed by pandits to the editions of Sanskrit and Prakrit texts and 
in the papers in Sanskrit written by pandits in journals, conference proceedings etc. 

18 Notable exceptions exist. Recently, acknowledgements have become more common, 
although one cannot be certain that all the help received from the pandits is unreservedly 
acknowledged. 

19 Occasionally, pandits have responded to the devaluation of their learning by pointing 
out the lack of “real” learning in modern university-fostered scholarly publications. 
The modern poet Rudradeva TripathI, for example, is said to have written: bhumika- 
pandftah kecit kecit phut-nota-panditah / repharans -pandit ah kecid bhavanty evam tu 

jr • « • jr • • x • • * i i • § • • 

daktarah // “Some are introduction-scholars (they simply write introductions to vol- 
umes consisting of research papers written by other scholars). Some are footnote- 
scholars (they create an aura of scholarship by giving one footnote after another). Some 
are reference- scholars (they attach a long list of titles of books). Thus, they become 

doctors (Ph.Ds and D.Litts).” 
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plane or wave-length. The contribution a scholar with a historical bent of 
mind made to a scholarly undertaking was more readily appreciated. 

Franz Kielhorn was one of the early European scholars who had an ex- 
tensive contact (1866-1881) with the pandits at a young age and in an area 
(Pune-Mumbai) which had many excellent pandits specializing in a sastra 
of which very few Europeans had any command at that time. He wrote the 
memorable remarks quoted at the beginning of this essay. One cannot see 
any exploitative colonialist attitude in them or fault them for lacking feel- 
ing. Just before making them, Kielhorn also wrote the following: “But with 
all the valuable help afforded by these works [= the commentaries of the 
Paribhasendu-sekhara], I should hardly have been able to accomplish my 

task, had I not been assisted in it by my learned friends and colleagues, 

/ / 

Cintamani Sastrl Thatte, Ananta Sastrl Pendharkar and the late Vitthala 

• » * 

Rava Ganesa Patavardhana. There is not a page, I might almost say, not 
a line in my whole translation the contents of which have not been submit- 
ted again and again to their criticism, and though I have honestly tried to 
form my own opinion and to judge independently in every difficulty, though 
I am ready to bear the blame for any errors and inaccuracies which I cannot 
hope to have escaped altogether, yet it would be wrong not to acknowledge 
here the great and invaluable benefit which I have derived from the learning 
and intelligent discussion of my fellow-teachers.” 

But even with the collegial attitude, great regard, sympathy and historical 
imagination he had in the case of the pandits, individually the pandits were 
not at as high a position in Kielhorn’s eyes as someone who was more pro- 
ficient in the historical approach than in sastraic learning. As we have seen, 
he does mention by name the traditional scholars who were well-established 
in the public eye as his teachers, but he does not feel the need to mention 
individually his assistants in the demanding project of editing Patanjali’s 
Vyakaranamahabhasya. Because he returned to Germany in 1881 before 
the second and third volumes of his Mahabhasya edition were published (re- 
spectively in 1883 and 1885), the pandits might not have helped him all the 
way, but it is hardly likely that at least the first drafts of these volumes were 
not ready when Kielhorn left India. 20 His work could scarcely have been 
possible without their initial assistance and explanations. Furthermore, they 
had to be learned at least to the extent of being able to understand the ad- 
vanced texts of the intricate Paninian grammatical tradition. Yet in the pref- 
aces of the first two volumes of Kielhorn’s edition, there is no mention of 

♦ 

any assistants. The first is dedicated to Albrecht Weber and the second to the 
principal and professors of Deccan College. Toward the end of the preface 


20 The Preface to the first volume of the first edition leads one to conclude that most of 
the text to be printed was ready with Kielhorn in some form and he was waiting mainly 
for it to be published. The second edition of 1 892 contains no change in the Preface. 
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to the third volume, we find the following statement: “The Mahabhasya may 
be said to be composed in the form of a series of dialogues, and there can 
be no doubt that its meaning is best brought out by oral discussion among 
scholars versed in the science of grammar. For this reason I have often re- 
gretted that I was obliged to prepare the greater portion of the text of this 
edition far away from those friendly Pandits, to whom I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for all they have taught me; but most of all do I regret that I 
have not been able to discuss my difficulties with that Indian scholar who 
has contributed more than any other towards a right understanding of the 
Mahabhasya, and to whom I dedicate this volume as a small token of my 
sincere admiration and friendly regard.” 

Kielhorn’s ‘that Indian scholar’ was Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
One can doubt Bhandarkar’s greatness as a scholar only at the risk of be- 
ing ridiculed. However, his published contribution toward understanding 
the Mahabhasya itself is relatively small — considerably smaller than his 
contributions to other areas of Indology . 21 It helps us in determining the 
historical context of the Mahabhasya (specifically the author’s date, place). 
It is important for this reason and as evidence of Bhandarkar’s keen eye and 
good judgment. But it can hardly equal what Ananta-shastri Pendharkar 
and others must have contributed by explicating the text of the Mahabhasya 
(Bhandarkar too had learned grammar from Pendharkar). Yet, Kielhom was 
clearly more impressed by Bhandarkar, who approached Sanskritic studies 
with a historical bent of mind, than by any of his sastrTs. He dedicated 
the third volume to Bhandarkar and suggested that the way Bhandarkar ex- 
plored the Mabhabhasya was the right way. He did not feel the need to 
state specifically that there were others who helped him in the Mahabhasya 
project or to name them individually. 

Also revealing is the phenomenon that once a pandit becomes reasonably 
known as a researcher writing in a language other than Sanskrit and on his- 
torical themes, the honorific “pandit” preceding his name generally falls off 
and is replaced by “Doctor”, “Professor” etc. as may be possible . 22 

Now, what should be our reaction to this situation? Just as it would be 
better if more and more pandits acquired the capability to write as histori- 
ans (without losing their existing strengths), we need to rethink — we need 


21 Kielhorn’s wording “who has contributed more than any other towards a right under- 
standing of the Mahabhasya” rules out the possibility that he intended to refer to the 
help he privately got from Bhandarkar in understanding the Mahabhasya. The wording 
presupposes that Bhandarkar’s contribution is public knowledge. 

22 In the recent past, it has become common for pandits appointed in Indian institutions of 
higher learning to teach, almost exclusively, in the language of their region. More and 
more pandits in north India are doing their writing in Hindi, albeit of a highly Sanskritic 
kind: In the latter respect, the gap between pandits and professors is smaller in northern 
India than in some other parts of India. 
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to adjust our glasses with respect to — the importance we attach to history. 
Historical truth needs to be brought down by a few notches in our scheme 
of values. The high status we have accorded it, as if it were the same as 
scientific or philosophical truth, is contributing to creation of much misery 
in the world. Ancient Indians may not have had a word for “history” in our 
sense of the term, but they were obviously wise when they created a trend 
that played down past factual differences. Without a devaluation of histori- 
cal knowledge as a norm for conducting the affairs of society, there would 
not have emerged in India a transcendence of names of individual gods, re- 
ligious practices etc., and a generally tolerant composite culture would not 

* 

have come into existence at an early date. Social harmony seems to have 
carried greater weight for the thinkers of ancient India. They seem to sug- 
gest pursuit of happiness as a more important value than pursuit of historical 
truth. This does make the work of persons like us difficult and inconvenient, 
for, one way or the other, we, as Indologists, are reconstructing history or 
contributing to its reconstruction. However, our selfish professional con- 
siderations should not be allowed to get the better of our sense of social 

4 

responsibility and our awareness of the historian’s limitations. We should 
see that while we may not imitate the pandit’s disinterest in history (which, 
incidentally, is not total or unqualified), we can at least meet him half-way 
by distancing ourselves from the persons who read more than justified cer- 
tainty in our reconstructions and make history the overriding consideration 
in dealing with social divisions and areas of tension. We should also ac- 
knowledge that devaluation of history as a factor in our life is conducive to 
assigning a more important role to myths, which add colour to literature, 
ritual etc. and which, if properly used, can be very helpful in maintaining 
good social institutions. Rationality and attachment to facts is not meant for 
and cannot indeed be maintained for all aspects of life . 23 

Restrained, self-sacrificing behaviour is the third element we commonly 
associate with the kind of pandit I have in mind here. Restraint in food 
(what, when and how he eats it) and restraint in sexual relations are pre- 
scribed for and are usually practised by the traditional scholar of Sanskrit, 
Prakrit etc. 


23 This, however, necessitates, that those charged with the responsibility of conveying 
truth must not feel tempted to take liberties with it for the sake of personal gain. (The 
constant exhortations to the Brahmins to free themselves from considerations of per- 
sonal gain may, among other things, be due to this factor in the intellectual atmosphere 
of ancient India.) Secondly, the devaluation of historical truth should not be under- 
stood as absence of a sense of history. Although little historical information has been 
preserved in India in some respects, I am not convinced that there were no attempts in 
early India to preserve what we would call historical information. 

Absence of historical awareness in the sense of denying what actually happened is also 
not a part of my suggestion that history not be assigned the importance that is assigned 
to it at present in many societies of the world. 
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The general reaction of a modern Western or Westernized individual to 
this kind of behaviour — if at all he thinks about it — is to treat it as a kind of 
quaint relic left over from a superstitious period of human history. “One of 
these days these men will progress from religion to true scientific, rational 
thinking, just as they progressed from nature worship to religion” is the hope 
his anthropology inspires in him in his moments of intellectual generosity. 
Here too, he does not realise the irony that, while he has been trying to locate 
the bases for behaviour in something that can be handled impersonally — in 
matter or material objects, the pandits’ behaviour is sending a signal of close 
relation between matter and mind and between matter and society and that 
this signal could be good for human beings, possibly all creatures. 

In the modern “scientific” man’s compartmentalization of life and insist- 
ence that a specific correlation be proved between factor fl and its conse- 
quence c 1 in such a manner that everybody could verify the correlation if 
he or she wished to, a large chunk of human behaviour is either left out of 
investigation or consigned to the realms of religion, sociology, history etc. 
in such a way as to obscure its probable relevance for life here and now. The 
“scientific” man may admit that a pandit provides a good model for society, 
just the way a minister or priest provides in many religions, when he does 
not behave as he wishes or demonstrates the benefits of reducing consump- 
tion. Many medical practitioners and psychologists nowadays even trans- 
late specific self-imposed behaviours of religious or spiritual practitioners 
in general secular terms and recommend their acceptance, if not fully in 
a qualified way or in certain situations. Yet our scientific community has 
not, as yet, displayed, at least on a large scale, the open-mindedness of in- 
vestigating specifically the elements in the restrained behaviour of a pandit 
or Brahmin. The benefits that may accrue from determining, even in proba- 
bilistic terms, the relationship between this behaviour and its effects are thus 
lost. That a sportsman or boxer is advised to refrain from sexual contact in 
the days preceding his day of performance is reported as lore from the field 
of sports, but because we may not be able to establish a relation between 
retention of semen and superior performance in the arena in such a manner 
that some other “objective” person may be able to verify it — because we 
have become reluctant to run the business of society on the basis of proba- 
bility (see pp. 54 below) — we do not allow this lore and the thinking that 
may be behind it to become a basis of our social policy. 24 If we do not 
ridicule it, we are content to leave it as a matter of individual preference or 


24 With this may be contrasted the following observation about pre-modern India made by 

Gopinath Kaviraj (1987:67-68): “It is an article of universal acceptance in this country 

✓ 

that Bindu (essence of the physical body in the form of Vlrya, Sukra, or seminal fluid), 
Vayu (the intra-organic vital currents) and Manas (mind or the principle of thinking) 
are closely related to one another, so that by restraining any one of them the remaining 

4 
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two may be easily held in check.” 
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interesting ethnological curiosity. Again, we do not realise the irony that, 
on the one hand, we try to provide more and more material basis for things 
of the mind, but, on the other hand, prevent a probable material basis from 
being linked with a thing of the mind . 25 

Reading through the lives of Jain monks of recent times, I have been 
struck by the intellectual achievements many of them registered subsequent 
to their initiation and after long periods of restrained behaviour, even though 
they did not come from a highly educated family, did not belong to the 
Brahmana varna or evince a particular attachment to pursuit of knowledge 
in pre-initiation days. I admit I cannot prove it to everyone’s satisfaction, 
but I do suspect a correlation between their panditic performance and their 
acceptance of a mode of living that at least partially resembles the one rec- 
ommended for a Brahmin pandit. 

Consider also the practical advantages to society, other than the ones 
coming through growth of knowledge, of the restrictions enjoined upon the 
pandit. The restrictions bring the pandit close to a yogin or a religious fig- 
ure . 26 He is seen by the society as making a sacrifice of the comforts and 


25 The discussion of extraordinary capabilities of cognition mentioned in Yoga frequently 
takes place on the assumption that such capabilities are a matter of faith (instances 
of God’s or guru’s grace) or are mysterious (inexplicable) psychic phenomena. Such 
discussion rightly leads to rejection of the very notion of extraordinary capabilities or to 
strong scepticism regarding them on the part of “rational” or “scientific” thinkers. But it 
should be noted that the explanation for such capabilities given in the theoretical works 
of yoga is, to a considerable extent, quite down-to-earth and basically materialistic: (a) 
Repeated effort enables an aspirant to perceive what he could not perceive before, just 
as a person aspiring to be a jeweller learns to see, through apprenticeship, the positive 
and negative features of jewels which he could not see before, (b) A particular mode 
of living, including yama-niyama-asana-pranayama etc. and dominated by samyama 
“restraint” heightens the abilities of the senses. 

26 There seems to have prevailed in India a world view according to which any activ- 
ity that involved restraint of the senses was seen as enhancing the spiritual stature 
of a person. The Bhagavadglta (4:28) lines dravya-yajhas tapo-yajha yoga-yajnas 
tathapare / svadhyaya-jhana-yajhas ca yatayah samsita-vratah II (“Some sacrifice with 
substances, some with abandonment of comforts, some with discipline (of body and 
mind), some with study of the scriptures and some with knowledge. Men practising 
restraint have strict vows.”) have helped in creating such an ethos in India, particularly 
among the Brahmins, for centuries. The widened notion of sacrifice, therefore, prob- 
ably played a significant role in running the business of society. 

The Bhagavadglta praise of jnana-yajha has been understood as a praise of dispassion- 
ate pursuit of worldly knowledge as it has been understood as a praise of spiritual, 
liberating, knowledge. Teachings like brahmanena niskaranam sadahgo vedo ’dhyeyo 
jheyas ca (“A Brahmin should study and come to know the Veda with its six ancillaries 
with no (worldly) motive in mind”) are naturally seen as conforming to the Gita pre- 
scription of karmayoga and hence as leading to spiritual enhancement. 

Upadhyaya (1983:26-27, 68, 70-716 etc.) gives several examples of pandits who were 
thought of as special persons in spiritual terms and who, in turn, tried to live up to such 
reputations. 
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pleasures that commonly attract men. The society, in turn, becomes more 
inclined to sacrifice some of its resources for him. The burden on the gov- 
ernment treasury is reduced. Pursuit of knowledge does not depend entirely 
on the personal preferences of some administrator or minister. Objectives 
that seem to have little or no practical or immediate benefit to society can be 
pursued. Search for academic knowledge and search for spiritual knowledge 
are not artificially kept apart . 27 A scholar need not contend with a “publish 
or perish” mentality or feel inhibited by department labels and walls. He 
can carry out his inquiry as far as his capabilities and resources allow him, 
without feeling overly constrained by compartmentalization of knowledge. 

A subpoint in what I have observed above regarding the restrained, self- 
sacrificing behaviour of pandits should be explored further, for it leads us, 
I believe, to a deeper understanding of what made the pandit phenomenon 
possible. In speaking of reluctance to run the business of society on the ba- 
sis of probability, I was obviously not asserting that we do not at all run the 
business of society on the basis of probability. Much of our management 
of social issues and processes is, in fact, determined by considerations of 
probability: we set up a curriculum because we think it will probably be 
useful to most students; we do not allow certain offenders to come out of 
jails because we think they will probably repeat the offences, and so on. My 
point rather is that the area between what is amenable to laboratory testing 
and that which, because of its very nature, cannot be tested in a laboratory 
or can be tested only to a limited extent, remains an unutilized or severely 
underutilized territory in our present outlook of the world. The dominant 
attitude toward an item falling in this intermediate area is “wait until it is 
verified in the laboratory” (cf. the state of affairs in psychology). Now, the 
effort to separate the variables present in a situation and to split a problem 
into several subproblems that can be individually studied for specific corre- 
lations is fine in itself. That is what a scientific approach should attempt. 
However, the effort tends to be construed in such a way as to overlook 
(a) the possibility that the discovery of scientific truth could be a process 
rather than a fixed destination to reach and (b) the possibility that it may 
not be desirable to postpone all decisions until the destination is reached. 
Furthermore, in the area with which we are concerned, the experiments, if 
carried out rigorously, do not ultimately take us beyond a relationship be- 
tween two material entities, regardless of the expressions the authors of the 
experiments may employ to describe them. (They leave the larger ques- 


27 Thus, the incentive to scholarship comes in terms of social recognition — a special social 
status not economic in nature. Educational establishments have to earn their support 
from the government as well as the citizenry, but not by demonstrating that they are 
making direct contributions to the material welfare of the society. It is enough for the 
society to know that they are providing models of limited consumption and pursuit of 
knowledge and are creating positive forces for the natural and cosmic order. 
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tion of “mind” unexplored, unless the researcher thinks of mind as nothing 
but a complex of material entities, as is essentially the case in psychiatry 
in which specific mind-substances are controlled by specific physical sub- 
stances.) Alternatively, if the experiments are not carried out so rigorously 
and an intrusion of other variables is allowed, they do not yield results that 
other researchers can universally replicate and accept. Consequently, very 
little is actually achieved beyond what natural sciences achieve in the lab- 
oratories, and the attitude of uncertainty regarding the in-between area is not 
dislodged. The in-between area remains open for claims and counterclaims 
arising out of different experiments. As probabilities suggested by reason- 
ably controlled and reasonably large samples do not inspire confidence — 
because such probabilities are not thought to be good enough, making rec- 
ommendations based on them that would apply to the entire society or to 
specific groups within it is considered inappropriate. The choice is left to 
the individual, and, until he becomes a member of a group as a consequence 
of his behaviour, the recommendations are generally not proffered. 

The situation in traditional India was very different in this regard. An 
individual was primarily considered to belong to a group (we do not have to 
get into the issue of how this belonging was determined). Generalizations 
regarding groups were freely and frequently aired (we do not have to get 
into the issue of how these generalizations were arrived at). The notions 
of varna , karman and punar-janman (“reincarnation, rebirth”) were almost 
universally accepted. 

The pandits are usually placed in those social classes (Brahmin, monk) 
which are expected to engage in ascetic actions. It is thought that good kar- 
man of past lives, particularly disciplined behaviour, gives them superior 
minds . 28 They are expected to behave in accordance with the norms for their 
social class, if they wish to go ahead in that class or to attain the still higher 
varna- less ( moksa or nirvana) state. Thus, varna “social class (defined in 
a specific way)”, karman “action”, and punar-janma “rebirth” are the asso- 
ciations related to the surface-level associations I have discussed. They are 
especially related to my first and third dominant associations: memory and 
restrained behaviour. 


28 Good deeds or observance of religious vows on the part of parents is frequently indi- 
cated to be the cause; cf. the accounts of the birth of Abhinavagupta (Pandey 1963:6-8), 
Narayanabhatta (the author of TristhalTsetu etc.; Benson in this volume) etc., which are 
widely separated in time and region but agree in attaching special importance to ideal 
religious conduct on the part of the parents. The number of cases in which the authors 
of surviving works praise their fathers (sometimes the mothers too) for learning as well 
as conduct is also quite high. But such good karman on the part of parents does not rule 
out past good karman on the part of the pandit to be born, for it is that karman which 
should logically make him (and not someone else) eligible to be born as a child of a 
particular couple. A pandit is thus similar to a yogabhrasta (BhagavadgTta 6.40-44). 
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Conclusions 

The preceding exploration suggests that the kind of pandit I have been dis- 
cussing here is possible only under a philosophy of human body and mind 
and of the world that is significantly different from the dominant philosophy 
of our times. A logical consideration of the notion of reincarnation I have at- 
tempted elsewhere (Aklujkar 2000) further suggests that the “reincarnation- 
harman-varna” complex existing in this “body-mind- world” philosophy has 
not been vanquished for ever and its re-emergence is not impossible, al- 
though it seems improbable at present. 

The Sanskrit universities and colleges and the religious establishments in 
the Indian subcontinent are trying to keep the pandit alive, but the odds are 
heavily against his gaining the necessary political and economic clout and 
against the governments’ and religious establishments’ success in stopping 
the forces that may ultimately eliminate him. He has come to be too closely 
associated with a minority, whose value is not only being questioned and 
challenged but which is seen as an oppressor in several parts of India (with 
some truth in the allegation). To make matters more difficult, through the 
centuries of Muslim and British rule and nearly two centuries of an educa- 
tional system that inculcates a different (not necessarily bad) way of looking 
at the affairs of the world, the minority itself has lost contact with its past. In 
particular, it is generally incapable of reactivating the devices that enabled it 
to manage change and challenges in the past and to be able to lead the com- 
munity in such a manner as to preserve traditional religious and educational 
institutions. There is thus the serious problem of whether the present-day 
Brahmins will be able to lead the society, even if they were given a chance, 
in such a manner as to create an environment in which panditic knowledge 
would survive and prosper. 

It also needs to be realised in this context that the problem of the survival 
of the pandit has a global dimension. Society still needs individuals having 
the pandit minds in the sense that it will always require the guidance of 
scholars and experts. But apart from this general global dimension, there 
is a specific global dimension that is more immediately related to the issue 
of the pandits’ continuance as an institution in our social life. Unless the 
value of humanistic research, particularly of the philological component of 
it, is increasingly recognized in the rich countries of the world, not only the 
pandits of the Sanskritic-Prakritic tradition, but the pandits of many other 
traditions of the world, as well as the modem specialists of languages, litera- 
tures etc. stand in danger of serious diminution, if not extinction. 

All this means that, unless there is a fundamental rethinking of the domi- 
nant ideas of our time — unless there is a change in the philosophy of life 
dominant in our age, any efforts made to maintain the panditic type of schol- 
arship will be “band-aid” solutions. The pandit is possible as a phenomenon 
only on the background of a host of other factors that extend from human 
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body to how creation is viewed. A true pandit can be a product of only a cer- 
tain kind of pinda-brahmanda theory. The elements of that theory generally 
find no favour with the influential theoreticians of our time. 

If our current and otherwise laudable ideas of equality, individual free- 
dom, justice, historical truth and scientific proof are circumscribed or modi- 
fied by common consensus in practice 29 — if they do not come in the way of 
recognition of excellence and of granting qualified and balanced privileges 
to certain classes of individuals and if the separation of body and mind dom- 
inant in our present educational, medical, scientific etc. practices is reduced, 
we might have a new pandit class. It may not be confined to Sanskrit or In- 
dia. It may be global in its spread. Until such a class emerges, however, 
the pandit will primarily live in the twinkle seen in the eyes of a Sanskri- 

a 

tist when he meets a Sanskritist from a culturally different part of the world 
and finds that he can discuss a very subtle problem of textual interpreta- 
tion or philosophy with this other “being” despite the differences in their 
upbringing — that unbeknownst to them, a bond exists between them; that 
they stood on the same platform even before they turned to each other and 
their eyes met. 
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The Pandit as a Legal Adviser: 

rajaguru , rdjapurohita 

and dharmddhikarin 

Introduction 

Jan Heesterman (1957:226) calls the relationship between the king, the up- 
holder of the dharma (see Gonda 1969, Derrett 1976, Heesterman 1985: 108- 
27), and his priest (purohita ) a “marriage-like bond”. Indeed, the union of 
both is demonstrated not only in the share of the Vedic sacrifice or in royal 
coronation rituals, 1 but even more so in the share of jurisdiction. Penance 
and penalty, prayascitta and danda , priest and king were two different but 
interdependent realms — sometimes having a cumulative effect (Gampert 
1939:251, Lingat 1973:234), at other times not. Thus, it has been observed 
that “the classical legal systems of India substitute the notion of author- 
ity for that of legality [sc. in Western juridicial systems, A.M.]” (Lingat 
1973:258). Hindu law is to a great extent natural and customary law and 
as such much more dependent on the opinion and authority of the qualified 
interpreter in comparison to the positive law in Western societies. 

It was, of course, the learned and traditionally educated Brahmin who ad- 
vised the king on matters of Hindu law and the interpretation or application 
of the Dharmasastra, though in many cases it remained the king’s preroga- 
tive to execute the law. However, the status of the Brahmin as a legal ad- 
viser was claimed and competed for by, at least, three learned Brahmin pan- 
dits: the royal chaplain or royal pandita preceptor ( rajaguru , rdjapurohita ), 
the pandita minister (pradhana , amatya , mantrin) and the pandita judge 
(dharmddhikarin etc.). 

In this paper I shall try to demonstrate how the status of the pandit as a 
functionary in religious matters at courts in India and Nepal is challenged by 
his involvement in the executive. My focus is on the late 18th and the 19th 
century, more specifically I compare (a) the pandit and dharmddhikarin in 
the Sukranlti and at the courts of the Marathas, (b) the pandit in the Com- 
pany’s law, and (c) the dharmddhikarin in the Rana administration and the 
Nepalese MulukI Ain of 1854. My point is that the pandit was employed 
not only as a learned authority of traditional legal systems but also to help 
the king to remove or “digest” the evil of his subjects. As the example of 
the dharmddhikarin in Nepal will make clear, a pandit sometimes only had 
to be a Brahmin. In other words, the more penance became penalty, the 


1 For Nepal, see Witzel 1987:415-167. 
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lower the status of the pandit. [I am aware that this point contrasts with D. 
Quigley’s (1993) recent criticism on Heesterman. However, this is not the 
place to elaborate on these issues (see Michaels 1998:208-214 for a critique 
of Quigley)]. 

The pandit in the Sukramti and at the courts of the Marathas 

According to the Dharmasutras, the king cannot decide upon religious mat- 
ters alone, especially if penances ( prayascitta ) are involved. He has no legis- 
lative power. In the period of the Dharmasutras, the king therefore formed 
a kind of advisory board or council for jurisdiction in socio-religious con- 
flicts: the parisad or samiti of Brahmins (Lingat 1993:14-16, Kane 1974: 
966-975), which became more and more responsible for the rules of good 
and right conduct ( acara ), the law of transactions ( vyavahara ), the expiation 
of sins (prayascitta) and even for the king’s order ( rajasasana ), i.e. for most 
parts of jurisdiction. This institution remained basically untouched until the 
19th century. Such benches of learned Brahmins can be found, for instance, 
in the form of brahmasabhas in the judicial system of the Marathas: 

“The Brahmasabha is generally noticed in connection with holy places 
such as Nasik, Paithan, Punatamba, Karhad, Kolhapur, Mahabalesh- 
war, Wai and Pandharpur. It was composed of the local learned Brah- 
mins like Vaidik , Pandit , Mimamsak (well-versed in the science of 
interpretation), Jyotishi , Puranik and others. The head of the Brah- 
masabha was known as the Dharmadhikari (the Public Censor) and 
enjoyed the Watan of Dharmadhikara , by virtue of which he was 
authorised to decide the suits coming under Achara (right religious 
conduct), Vyavahara (Hindu Law), Prayaschitta (religious expiation) 
with the help of the Brahmasabha. 

The main judicial function of the Brahmasabha however seems to be 
to give advice in matters referred to them by the Majlis , or the gov- 
ernment officer and to try the cases of social and religious offences. 

It was looked upon as a body of experts having jurisdiction over per- 
sonal and canon law cases. The awards of the Brahmasabha are gener- 
ally supported by quotations from the Sanskrit Law Books pertaining 
to the points raised.” (Gune 1953:65 fi, cf. also pp. 1 10 and 112) 

The Dharmasutras do not agree on how many members such a council 
should have, 2 but they agree that learnedness and moral quality are more 
important than number of members. A single qualified Brahmin could be 
enough to proclaim dharma and acara provided he is qualified by his brah- 
minhood, good conduct (, sadacara , sila) and learnedness (sista, pandita ); 
the latter is basically characterized by command of the Veda and knowl- 
edge of the Dharmasastra. 3 The longue duree of these characteristics can 


2 See, for example, BaudhDhS 1. 1.1. 9 orManu XII. 1 13-1 14; Lingat 1993:15. 

3 See, for example, the definition of a sista in BaudhDhS 1. 1 . 1 .5-6 or ApDhS 1.7.20.8; cf. 
also Thieme 1 957:60-62 and Wezler 1985:8 f. 
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also be seen in similar prerequisites for the legal adviser in the Sukranlti, 
a text from the 19th century, which stated that the pandit should first con- 
sider which traditionally and contemporary observed dharmas are related 
to the people, which rules were mentioned in the sastras , which ones are 
now opposed, and which of them contradict the customary law ( lokasdstra ) 

and then advise the king in such a manner that he will be granted prosperity 

♦ 

( sukha ) in this life and hereafter: 

vartamdnas ca praclna dharmah ke lokasamsritah / 
sastresu ke samuddista virudhyante ca ke y dhuna 1 1 
lokasastraviruddhah ke panditas tan vicintya ca / 
nrpam sambodhayet tais ca paratra ha 4 sukhapradaih II 

(3ukra 11.99-100) 

/ 

For this purpose, says the Sukranlti, a pandita has to be honest and unpreju- 
diced (see Kumar 1975:44). 

While in some places — including Nepal (see infra) — the royal (family) 
priest (purohita , rajaguru ) remained the main adviser for the king in re- 
ligious matters up until the 19th century, he was in many kingdoms and 
governments supplanted or supplemented from within the cabinet of minis- 
ters by a special pandita minister (Altekar 1977:169, Kane 1973:126). In 
general, such experts did not — as in the case of the rajaguru — occupy a 
hereditary post. However, they held the status of a minister or high officer 
and, more importantly, they were directly involved in the executive. 

Both purohita and pandita ministers are regarded as supporters of the 
kingdom, 5 but the purohita is basically a priest, spiritual preceptor and 
teacher (guru) to the king, while the pandita minister is basically a juridical 
functionary. To be sure, the purohita often had a number of political and 
administrative duties such as jurisdiction in cases where penances had to be 
meted out, or supporting the king and his soldiers in war by, for instance, 
consecrating the weapons, elephants and horses in the state army. There- 
fore, one sometimes finds the purohita listed among the ministers ( amatya , 
mantrin\ cf. Sukra 11.69-70), but “according to most authorities he played a 
role that was pre-eminently religious” (Kane 1973: 1 19). 

In the Sukranlti, the pandita is listed among the ten advisers (prakrti) of 
the king. 6 It has been convincingly argued by P.V. Kane, L. Gopal and 
others that this list had as its model Shivaji’s council of eight ministers 
(< astapradhana ), and the model for the pandita minister was the panditar do , 
one of the most influential pradhanas in Shivaji’s cabinet (Altekar 1977: 172, 
Gune 1953:111, Kane 1973:106, and 1974:972, Gopal 1978:40). Jadunath 


4 conj. paratreha. 

5 AitBr 40.2 calls the purohita a rastragopa (“protector of the kingdom’’), and the 
Sukranlti calls him a rajarastrabhrt (“supporter of the king and the kingdom”); cf. 
Kane 1973:1 17 f. 

6 Sukra II. 14 1-3. 
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Sarkar describes his duties as follows: 

“The ecclesiastical head (Persian Sadr and Muhatasib joined together, 
Marathi Pandit Rao and Danadhyaksha ): It was his function to hon- 
our and reward learned Brahmans on behalf of the king, to decide 
theological questions and caste disputes, to fix dates for religious cer- 
emonies, to punish impiety and heresy, and to order penances, &c. 

He was Judge of Canon Law, Royal Almoner, and Censor of Public 
Morals combined.” (Sarkar 1961:362) 

Kane, quoting G.C. Vad’s Marathi collection of Sanads and Letters, 7 de- 
scribes the work of the pandita minister in similar words: 

“ ‘The jurisdiction of the Panditarao [i.e. pandita minister, A.M.] ex- 
tended over all religious matters [ dharmadhikara , A.M.], he was to 
examine and decide disputes about dharma and adharma, he was to 
honour the sistas (respectable persons) on behalf of the king, was 
to make his signature expressing his approval of the writings (de- 
cisions) about acara, vyavahara and prayascittas (made by learned 
brahmanas). He was to superintend and carry into immediate exe- 
cution gifts, propitiatory rites (for the king)’. This shows that even 
in matters of prayascitta (penance for lapses and sin) the final con- 
trol rested with the Panditarao, who used to send doubtful matters 

• » 7 

to learned brahmanas at holy places like Wai, Nasik, Karad for their 
opinions and accept them. There are letters which show that Pandita- 
rao convened meetings of learned brahmanas and with their approval 
declared prayascitta in the case of a brahntana who had been forcibly 
converted by Mahomedans and who was thereafter restored to caste” 

(Kane 1974:972). 

As can be easily seen from the functions of the panditarao , who was also 
called nyayasastrT (Gune 1953:111), the main duty of a pandita minister 
was to ensure that the work of the government was in accordance with the 
dharmas and the Dharmasastra. This is also true for similar posts in dif- 
ferent governments, and quite often it is expressed in the names and titles 
of the pandita minister in which dharma- builds the first part of a com- 
pound word. Examples are Asoka’s dharmamahamatra , the dharmahkusa 
of the Rasttakutas (I.A. XVIII:230), the dharmapradhana of the Cedis 8 or 
the dharmadhikarin (or °-adhikaranika , 0 - adhikaranin) mentioned in vari- 
ous documents from Bengal, Maharashtra and Nepal. 

The term dharmadhikarin is also found in the Matsyapurana which men- 
tions the following qualifications: 

samah satrau ca mitre ca dharmasastravisaradah / 

• ♦ ♦ 

vipramukhyah kullnas ca dharmadhikarano bhavet H (21 5.24) 


7 Gune (1953:111) also quotes from the same work published 1913 in Poona, which 

* 

unfortunately, I did not have in my hands; he refers to vol. 4, p. 123 ff. 

8 E.I., vol. II, p. 309: mahadharmadhikaranika in a Benares copper plate of king 
Karnadeva, 1042 A.D. 
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“Equal to enemy and friend, experienced in the Dharmasastra, best 

of the Brahmins and from a good (or KulTna?) family should the 

dharmadhikarana 9 be.” 

♦ 

dharmadhikarinah karyya jana danakard narah / 

evamvidhas tat ha karyya raj ha dauvarika janah // (215.29) 

“Charitable men should be made (i.e. employed as) dharmadhikarins , 

in the same way as such people are made gate keepers.” 

It seems that in most cases the dharmadhikarin functioned as a supervi- 
sor or superintendent in religious affairs, more specifically as a judge or 
juridical functionary, especially in Nepal. As such the dharmadhikarin is 
also mentioned as a caste functionary (M.C. Regmi 1979:137) and the reli- 
gious preceptor of certain castes in North India “whose duty it is to fix the 
punishment and who, in Garhwal, at any rate purifies the out-caste for read- 
mission to caste” (Hutton 1969:98 quoting E.A.H. Blunt, The Caste System 
of Northern India). 

The pandit in the 19th century, thus, was often not only a learned adviser 
or priest, but also a functionary in juridical affairs. His status was not only 
based on the authority of brahminhood and knowledge of the Veda, but also 
on his social standing in political and civil matters. In short, if the pandita 
Brahmin of the Dharmasutras had authority, the pandita minister or judge 
in the 19th century had both authority and power. 

% 

The pandit in the Company's law 

The traditional authority of learned Brahmin jurists was also of great value 
to the Muslim and even more the British rulers. In the Company’s Law, the 
term pandita became a kind of title for “professors of the sastra, in view of 
their Vedic learning” (Derrett 1968:230), who despite the fact that the depth 
of their learning varied considerably, were needed all over India. 

As has been demonstrated by J. Duncan M. Derrett in his seminal article 

_ * 

“The British as Patrons of the Sastra” (1968), on which the following is 
based, it was fixed in the famous Administration of Justice Regulation of 
April 1 1th, 1780, initiated by Warren Hastings, that the opinions (vyavastha) 
of pandits were necessary in cases on listed subjects, such as inheritance, 
marriage, caste rules or religious matters and institutions (Derrett 1968:232 
f.). Hastings knew that pandits in the courts of the Marathas or other small 
independent states were highly esteemed as legal advisers. He arranged not 
only for a proper training of the pandits for the Company’s service but also 
employed and paid them as judges for certain cases. 


9 It is difficult to decide whether dharmadhikarana is a technical term in this con- 
text and whether it denotes the office or the person. According to V.S. Agrawala 
(1963:293-4) the dharmadhikaranin is the “Incharge of [the department of] Justice or 
Dharmadhikarana”. 
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However, the British law courts in India did not feel comfortable with 
their dependence on Brahmin pandits. They could not understand the Sans- 
krit texts themselves, were suspicious of the alleged corruption of the Brah- 
mins, and the rules and principles of Hindu law always remained strange 
to them since they were not applicable in the legal system of British law. 
From the very beginning of the Company’s rule in India, the need for trans- 
lations and special legal compilations was felt. Already in 1775 eleven pan- 
dits submitted a law digest which Hasting had ordered, the Vivadarnavasetu 
(“Bridge across the ocean of litigation”) or Vivadarnavabhanjana (“Break- 
water to the ocean of litigation”). The text was soon translated into Per- 
sian and subsequently into English under the title “A Code of Gentoo Laws, 
or, Ordinations of the Pundits” by N.B. Halhed in 1776 (with reprints in 
1777 and 1781); a French translation by J.B.R. Robinet appeared 1778 and 
a German by R.E. Raspe was published 1778 in Hamburg under the title 
“Gesetzbuch der Gentoo’s, oder Sammlung der Gesetze der Pundits, nach 

t ♦ 

einer persianischen Ubersetzung des in der Schanscrit-Sprache geschrieb- 
nen Originales” (see Derrett 1968:240). 

Despite William Jones’ efforts to change Hindu law into codified law, 
from which neither the pandits nor the Company’s judges could deviate, 
and which would give certainty to jurisprudence, despite several newly com- 
piled law digests and texts such as Jagannatha’s Vivadabhangarnava or the 
Mahanirvanatantra, the Company could not find what they were used to and 
what they also wanted to find in Hindu law: clarity, accuracy, certainty, uni- 
formity and finality. Hindu law remained the law of different social groups, 
regions and schools. For the British it was too customary, too natural, too 
religious. After some time they were so desperate that they even compiled 
their own digests of Hindu law. What Colebrooke noted on the 3rd of May, 
1800, seems to be characteristic of the situation of the British administra- 
tion in India: “After the experience I have had, that no Pandit is capable (or 
adapted by his habits of thinking) to compile a digest in the form I require, 
I must now seriously set about compiling it myself. I shall take the arrange- 
ments of this compilation for the basis; because the public have, no doubt, 
more confidence in them than in me” (quoted from Derrett 1968:25 I n. 2). 10 

The British apparently required the pandits in order to rule over India, 
they supported and employed them, encouraged them to write or compile 
new law texts, a new sastra , but these texts had little practical influence 
(Derrett 1968:269). As it were, the relationship between the pandits and 
the British rulers was always full of misunderstandings and suspicion, since 


10 See also the letter of Sir W. Jones to Ld. Teignmouth, 1907: “I can no longer bear to 
be at the mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu law as they please; and make it 
at reasonable rates, when they cannot find it ready made” (quoted in Hobson- Jobson 
1 886, s.v. pundit). 
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“what the British really required was hardly within the pandit’s power to 
supply” (ibid.). As a consequence, the influence of the pandits as legal 
advisers declined more and more. The pandits lost both authority and power. 
The principle of legality overruled the principle of legal authority. 

The dharmadhikarin in Nepalese law 

The situation in the independent states such as the Hindu kingdom of Nepal 
was rather different. The Nepalese rulers also required pandits as legal ad- 
visers, but they did not mistrust them, they were not irritated by discrep- 
ancies in or the impracticability of Hindu law, they were not morally shocked 
by rules regarding widow burning or child marriage. One could therefore 
assume that the status of the pandits as legal advisers in Nepal must have 
been much higher than in British India. After all, Nepal used to declare her- 
self a punyabhiimi , the only pure and meritorious Hindu kingdom left, after 
the conquest of India by the Muslims and the British. However, a close look 
at the available sources makes it clear that this, in fact, was not the case. 

One of the most prominent and powerful Brahmins at the courts of Nepal 

A 

was the dharmadhikarin whose position was created by the Saha kings in 
the late 18th century. The Mulukx Ain of 1854, Nepal’s most important legal 
source, 1 1 does not define the term dharmadhikarin . In accordance with most 
Nepali sources it uses the form dharmadhikari or °-f or dharmadhikara , 12 

Scholars who have worked on the Saha- or Rana-periods, have translated 
the term dharmadhikarin ) differently: “chancellor” or “owner of justice” 

(Hamilton 1819:102), “judge” (also nyayadasa) (J.C. Regmi V.S. 2036:207), 
“owner of justice” (M.C. Regmi 1979:136), “righteousness officer” or “en- 
forcer of morals” (Whelpton 1992:11), “chief criminal judge” (H.N. Agra- 
wal 1976:7). However, the term is exclusively used for persons involved in 
religious jurisdiction. 13 

In the pre-Rana period (i.e. before 1846, when Janga Bahadur Rana be- 
came Prime Minister), the rajagurus had the highest position in the legal 
administration of the palace. The official title for them was guru pandita 
raja srl ... pandita-jyu (Kumar 1967:92, Sen/Mishra 195T.Doc. 20, p.48 
and 149). The chief of rajagurus was sometimes called dharmadhikari 
(ibid.), who also acted as the (chief) judge. There could be more than 
one rajaguru , but only one dharmadhikarin . This is evident from a pa- 
jani list (Kumar 1967:92, Adhikari 1984:316) — a list of affirmation or dis- 
missal, respectively, regarding the status of all employees in the palace — 


11 For an introduction into the various editions and manuscripts of the MulukT Ain see 
Michaels 1994a: 1213-1 21 8. 

12 See especially the use in the MA 1945. 

13 The term dharmadhikarin also appears as a family name in Benares: see Sen/Mishra 
1 95 1 : 1 28 n. 1 4 and Benson, this volume, p. 1 06. 
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dated of V.S. 1901 Pausa badi 3 (December 27, 1844) which contains all 
the personnel of the palace when Mathabar Singh Thapa (1843-45 A.D.) 
was mukhtiyar or Prime Minister. In this list, eight rajagurus , among them 
the dharmadhikarin , and four purohitas are mentioned. It is likely that the 
rajapurohitas had been concerned with the religious and ritual affairs of the 
royal family such as giving religious advice, performing puja in the palace, 
arranging for the rites de passage (, samskara ) etc., whereas the rajagurus 
had been mainly spiritual and legal advisers. 

a 

It is likely that the Saha dynasty established the post of the dharmadhi- 
karin already in Gorkha, i.e. before they conquered the Kathmandu val- 
ley, eventually through a direct influence from Maharashtra since Marathas, 
known as Marahattas, migrated to West Nepal in the 18th century. Thus it 

A 

is mentioned in the Divya-Upadesa of king PrthvI Narayana Saha, who as- 
cended the throne of Gorkha in 1743, and the thrones of the three kingdoms 
of Kathmandu, Patan and Bhaktapur in 1768/69, that a pandita should work 
in every court to control the decisions in accordance with the Dharmasastra 
(Stiller 1989:45 and 63). Moreover, it is stated in the colophon to three 

A 

chapters (parvan) of a Mahabharata manuscript, copied Saka 1659 Caitra 
sukla 10(1737 A.D.): 

maharajadhirajakumdrayuvarajasrlsnsrlman nrpa PrthvI - 
Narayana-mahadevajhaya likhitam idam pustakam sri-Mokse - 
svara-Sarmana dharmadhikaranena. (quoted from Panta 1988:793) 

“(....) by the command of crown-prince PrthvI Narayana Saha this 

A A 

book was copied by Dharmadhikara [sic!] Sri Moksesvara Sarman.” 

Finally, the Gorkharajavamsavali mentions that during the time of Rama 

A 

Saha (1614-1636 A.D.) the work of the dharmadhikara (sic!) as well as 
that of the personal clerk (Nep. khardart) and cook (Nep. bhansya) was 
given to Arjyal Brahmins. 14 

The duties of the dharmadhikarin are described as early as 1811 15 by 
Colonel William Kirkpatrick: 

“The Dharma-Udhikar is the chief criminal judge whose business is to 
pronounce sentence in all cases cognizable by the tribunal, in which 
he presides on the part of the Rajah, by whom, however, such sentence 
must be approved before it can be carried into execution.” (Kirk- 
patrick 181 1:201) 


14 dharmadhikara khardart bhansya kama arjyallaT baksanu bhayo ( Gorkha - 
raj avams avail, p, 792). 

15 For another early document of the dharmadhikarin, see Regmi Research Collection 
39:302 (“Royal order regarding expiation for the offence of taking water from the hands 
of Gaines”), dated Sravana badi 1 0, 1 867 (1810 A.D.). 
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Even more precise are the notes of Brian Hodgson, the British Resident in 
Nepal from 1833-1843: 16 

“Eating with those with whom you ought not to eat; sexual com- 
merce with those between whom it is forbidden; drinking water from 
the hands of those not entitled to offer it — in a word, doing any- 
thing from negligence, inadvertence, or licentiousness by which loss 
of caste is incurred, renders the sinner liable to the censure of the 
dharmadhikari. He must pay the fine called Gao-dan [godana] to 
the dharmadhikari , who will cause him to perform the prayaschitta 
[prayascitta\. In such matters only has the dharmadhikari concern.” 
(Hodgson 1880:114) 

The duties of the dharmadhikarin have been regulated in the MulukI Ain of 
1854 (ch. 89, of which I am currently preparing a critical edition with an En- 
glish translation). According to this code, the main duty of the dharmadhi- 
karin is to prescribe expiation (prayascitta ) and grant rehabilitation (patiya ) 
in cases where somebody has been inflicted with impurity so that persons 
who have accidentally or unknowingly (Nep. bhor) been polluted by sexual 
or commensal contacts with impure persons, including spouses and other 
family members, can get a partial or full re-admission to their caste. For 
this purpose the dharmadhikarin could issue a writ of rehabilitation (Nep. 
purji). 

The Nepalese historian J.C. Regmi notes, on the basis of documents, 
that court cases were decided by officers working as judges (Nep. dittha , 
bicari) and then given to the dharmadhikarin . Only after he had signed 
the decision it was declared in the court (J.C. Regmi 1979:207). However, 
in cases of caste rehabilitation it was compulsory for the dharmadhikarin 
to first receive a formal letter (Nep. lalmohor) from the king or the Prime 
Minister; otherwise he could be fined and dismissed (MA 1854, ch. 89, § 4). 
This means that the dharmadhikarin often did not decide the cases himself 
but only confirmed them. 

The dharmadhikarin could also delegate his duties to local officers and 
landlords who had tenurial authority over certain areas: 

“The under judges, in every part of the kingdom excepting the formed 
districts, hold their appointments from him, and in most cases they 
require the seal of his confirmation to render the judgements they pass 
valid.” (Kirkpatrick 181 1 :201) 17 

The documents and the texts from Nepal show that the post of the rajaguru! 
dharmadhikarin was one of the most influential posts in the royal adminis- 
tration. In mid- 19th century, the rajaguru seems to have been “an official 


16 For a biography of B. Hodgson see Hunter 1 896. 

17 For a list of these officers and representatives of the dharmadhikarin , see MA 1 854, ch. 
89, §§ 51,54 and 60; cf. also Hofer 1979:196. 
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whose rank and influence may be considered as second only to the Minister” 
(Cavenagh 1851:55). 

According to the list of signatores (Nep. tapasil ) of the preamble of the 
MulukT Ain of 1854, the juridical hierarchy in the Rana period, which is 
also expressed at state banquets or other ceremonial occasions, is the fol- 
lowing: 18 At the top was the king as the supreme executive authority in a 
formal sense (he is, however, not mentioned in the tapasil of the MulukT 
Ain). The de facto ruler was the Prime Minister who considered himself 
as the prime representative of the king. Next in the hierarchy were the 
brothers of Janga Bahadur Rana and other close relatives, who kept mili- 

x / 

tary ranks. Then followed the Minister (Nep. kaji) Rana Ser Saha, after 
whom three pandits are listed, the rajaguru, the dharmadhikharin and the 
rajapurohita , namely sri guru rajapandita sri dharmadhikara Vijaya Raja 
[Pandey] panditjyu , sri guru rajapandita sri Nagendra Raja panditjyu , and 
purohita TTrtha Raj pandita (MA 1854 p.3). The high position and the 
great power of the rajaguru/dharmadhikarin can also be estimated by the 
fact that a special army ( badagurujyu-ko paltan) was stationed to guard his 
house; it still exists and shows up at certain festivals, e.g. the Gangamaijatra 
(Michaels 1994:190). 

It would, however, be wrong to overestimate the power of the dharmadhi- 
karin. In the pre-Rana period, the king continued to be the supreme author- 
ity in such matters since important cases were decided or confirmed by him 
(J.C. Regmi V.S. 2036:207), and in the Rana time the Prime Minister could 
always interfere in the decisions (see MA 1945, ch. 5 § 28). He could, for 
instance, suspend the decisions of the courts and even disregard the written 
law, considering himself as a “law unto himself” (Kumar 1967:85). It is true 
that most cases were not decided by the king or the Prime Minister but by 
various courts of justice ( adalat , amali , bharadari kausal , adda , kacahari) 
which included the dharmadhikarin as a judge. In some cases, however, the 
Prime Minister interfered in the court decisions during his audiences. 

Moreover, in major decisions such as degradation or capital punishment, 
or if the Ain was found to be at variance with common practice (< ainma vi- 
hora namilnya kura pariaya bhanya ), the courts of justice had to contact the 
Court Council ( bharadari kausal ) set up by Janga Bahadur Rana after his 
return from England in order to compile the first MulukT Ain. It consisted of 
230 noblemen including all the senior Ranas, royal priests (rajaguru), royal 
collaterals (chautariyas) and many civil and military officers (MA 1854, ch. 
35, § 11, see also Hofer 1979:196 n. 15). Interestingly, Brahmins formed 
only a minority of thirty in the bharadari kausal or Court Council. The ma- 
jority consisted of ksatriyas: 31 dignitaries belonging to the Rana family. 


18 See Kumar 1 967:99 f. for a similar ranking. 
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4 Sahas from the royal thakuri caste, and more than 10 members of various 
Chetri castes (Gaige 1975:166 and Hofer 1979:42). 

The influence of the nobility on the MulukT Ain is also evident in the 
special treatment given to the Mecya caste (MA 1854, ch. 89, § 49, see 
Hofer 1979:100 f.), from which many of their servants were recruited, the 

special juridical function of the Prime Minister (MA 1945, ch. 5, § 28), 

# 

or the exceptional treatments of soldiers (MA 1854, ch. 89, §§ 7, 25-26). 
The influence of the Brahmins on the MulukT Ain of 1854 can be seen in 
certain special measures to prevent the contamination of their caste status. 
Thus, persons claiming falsely the rank of a brahmana were punished (ibid., 
§§ 44-45), and the precautions against the lower JaisI Brahmins (ibid., § 
69) may also be seen as a sign to protect the pure status of the Upadhyaya 
Brahmins. 

Further, the influence of the Dharmasastra on the MulukT Ain of 1854 
is not evident as far as direct quotations from Dharmasastra or Nibandha 
texts are concerned. Nowhere are such texts used as a reference. Rules and 
principles from the Dharmasastra are only indirectly applied, since religious 
matters had to be decided by Brahmins. Moreover, the terminological in- 
fluence of Western and Islamic law (Whelpton 1992:218; Hofer 1979:41), 
which is especially strong in the Mughal terminology of land revenue and 
taxation, is also comparatively weak. It still remains to be worked out to 
what extent written law books had been used in the Court Council, but prima 
facie the MulukT Ain seems to be more a codification of customary law than 
a deductive application of Hindu and Islamic law. It seems to be the case 
that the work of the dharmadhikdrin under such circumstances did not need 
to be facilitated by references to already existent law books. The pandit 
was not asked, as in British India, to use classical law books referring to the 
authority of the Veda or to produce new ones. He had to decide according to 
the customary law of the country, applying Hindu law principles of penance 
and religious behaviour, but he did not have to be a very well-learned pandit. 

If the authority of the dharmadhikdrin was limited by the rajaguru , and 
if his power was limited by the Rana aristocracy, what, then, constitutes his 
high rank? As it were, the dharmadhikdrin in Nepal was not indispensable 
because of his learnedness and advice, his knowledge of Sanskrit, his spiri- 
tual or priestly functions, or even his juridical functions since most cases 

were decided by non-Brahmin judges or the Prime Minister himself. Rather, 

/ 

the dharmadhikdrin was required in cases of heavy social impurity, for pre- 
scribing expiation. For this work he merely had to be a Brahmin, who alone 
can take away the evil of the king’s subjects. The MulukT Ain makes it very 
clear that a certificate of patiya cannot be issued without prior punishment 
(MA 1854, ch. 89, § 5; MA 1945, ch. 5, § 1). Only if persons unknow- 
ingly accept food from an impure or degraded person, can patiya be granted 
without a punishment or fine (MA 1854, ch. 89, §§ 56-59, 63-64, 66). Thus 
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punishment is regarded as a necessary but not sufficient infringement. In 
cases of social impurity, penalty has to be supplemented by expiation, and 
for this a Brahmin is necessary because it is only he who can digest the evil 
implied. 19 

For this work, the Brahmin had to be compensated. Along with a writ of 
expiation the fees and fines (Nep. dastur, godan) charged by the dharmadhi- 
karin constituted a considerable source of income not only for the state 
budget but also for the dharmadhikarin himself. According to the Divya- 
Upadesa the income obtained through fees, called dharmadana, was used 
by the king 20 for religious works such as donations to temples, building 
rest houses or offerings to ascetics since such money was considered to 
be “evil”, but the charges for rehabilitation (patiya) were considered as 
constituting the salary ( khahgi) of the dharmadhikarin (J.C. Regmi V.S. 
2036:207). What Kirkpatrick notes may therefore be true: 

“The Dhurmadhun [< dharmadana ], or fees of this department [i.e. the 
office of the dharmadhikarin ], are said to be very great, and I have 
reason to think that it is principally on this account, that the farming 
governors usually stipulate for the privileges of commissioning their 
own officers of justice.” (Kirkpatrick 181 1:201) 

According to Hamilton (1971:102), the fees given as expiation (prayas- 
citta) for the neglect of rituals in the pre-Rana time were shared equally by 
eight persons: king, tax collector, dharmadhikarin , and five Brahmin clans 
(Pande, Panta, Aryals, Khanal and Agnidanda). It would be highly unusual 
to find a budget for such penalties issued by the dharmadhikarin . However, 
given the fact that the offences mostly concerned everyday behaviour (eat- 
ing, taking water, sexual intercourse etc.), one may estimate that it amounted 
to a considerable sum, as was already assumed by William Kirkpatrick: 

“Most offences, according to the Dhurma Shaster [dhar mas astro] (which 
is the foundation of the civil code of Nepaul), being punishable by 
amercement, and the catalogue of crimes of this description being ex- 
tremely long, it is easy to conceive that such penalties constitute a 
considerable source of emolument.” (Kirkpatrick 1811: 20 1 ) 

Moreover, in the Gorkha and Rana governments, it was the right of the 
dharmadhikarin to collect a certain tax from each household, known as dan 
(Kumar 1967:92, Rana 1995:129). In the pre-Rana period this was at the 
rate of one anna (4 paisa ) per annum from each household. Another tax 
levied by the dharmadhikarin is called candrayana because it could be taken 
as a substitute for a so-called candray ana- v rata (“vow of the course of the 


19 See Michaels 1997 and 1998:218-221 (with further references) for a more detailed 
treatment of the lengthy discussion on the Indian theory of gift-giving. 

20 Stiller 1989:64 f., Wright 1966:162: The (Buddhist) merchants from Patan trading 
in Tibet had to be purified after their return by the abbot ( naike ) of five monasteries 
( vihara ) in order to be re-admitted to their caste, “but the fees should go to the Raja”. 
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moon”). This is an old expiation vow (cf. Gampert 1939:53-55 et passim ), 
by which evil-doers in Nepal basically take an increasing and decreasing 
amount of food for one month — in accordance with the course of the moon. 
According to the Bhasavamsavali (II, p. 63), king Siddhinarasimha Malla 
(1619-1661 A.D.) performed this vow by increasing the given amount of his 
food intake from one handful ( muthi) of rice to one pathi (= 80 handful) 21 
and vice versa. 

A further source of income for the dharmadhikarin was the fine which 
was levied for killing a cow. According to Dines Raj Pant (V.S. 2043:5 14-5), 

one third of that fine, called brahmadanda , 22 was given to the dharmadhi- 
karin. 

All these fees and fines were given to the dharmadhikarin in compensa- 
tion for a crime or loss of purity. Thus, we can conclude that the dharmadhi- 
karin in 19th-century Nepal had more power than authority, and that his 
power too was based on his brahminhood and his capacity for “eating” and 
digesting the evil caused by impurity rather than a power based on learned- 
ness and an impeccable character. The king and the state participated in this 
form of Hindu indulgence but it was only the Brahmin dharmadhikarin who 
could transform, as Heesterman (1964:4) would have it, papman into srl. 

Conclusion 

The pandit as a legal adviser can be priest, minister or judge. The status, 
authority and power of these functionaries depend on historical, regional 
and political circumstances. In the Dharmasastra, the pandit is a legal ad- 

s 

viser with comparatively high authority but little power. In the Sukranlti 
and 19th-century Maharashtra, the pandit is a minister with both power and 
authority that he shares with his pandit fellows in the brahmasabha. In the 
Company’s law, the pandit initially had great authority and power but lost 
both soon after being employed as a judge. In Nepal, the pandit was a chief 
judge with a power that was constantly endangered by impurity that had to 
be compensated. 

In short, if one were to speak of a marriage-like bond between king and 
the Brahmin, it certainly was a polygamous one. In India too, the marriage 
between “church” and king or state was far from being harmonious. On the 
contrary, both quarrelled about supremacy and both did not really want to 
sully their hands. The Brahmin pandit as a legal adviser was trapped in be- 
tween because he wanted to have both power and authority. As a Brahmin, 

% 

he was confronted with the ascetic ideal of staying outside of the world, as 
an adviser of the king he was asked to stay at the centre of power, but as 
a pandit he had the option of doing both. Perhaps it was such a troubled 
pandit who composed the following sloka : 


21 8 mana= 1 pathi ; 1 mana- \0 muthi. 

22 In Maharashtra the same term was used for any expiative fee: see Gune 1953: 1 10 ff. 
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dharmartham yasya vitteha vararn tasya nirihata i 

praksalanad dhi pahkasya sreyo nasparsanam nrnam // (Bohtlingk 

1870-73: No. 3117) 

“Even though a man might desire money in order to do good deeds, it 
is still better for him to have no desires at all. It is better not to touch 
the mud at all than, having touched it, to wash it off.” 23 
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The Pandit as Public Intellectual : 

* 

The Controversy over virodha or Inconsistency in 

the Astronomical Sciences 


The future of Sanskrit learning 

* 

The question of the future of traditional Sanskrit scholarship raised in this 
collection of studies revolves around an assumption something like the fol- 
lowing: that modern, technocratic, American-style social and cultural forms 
are going to prevail and dominate, sweeping away, among many other things, 
traditional Indian learning. If it seems safe to assume an ever-technologizing 
future, then the question posed to us amounts to this: to what extent can 
other forms of being intellectual inherited from the past, even the deep past, 
adapt themselves to a technocratic future, or carve out an alternative space 
for themselves? 

The implication of the question is that scholars of Sanskrit literature, es- 
pecially “traditionally trained” scholars, now find themselves in historical 
circumstances that have an impact on the sort of work they can do. Put this 
way the point might seem obvious, but it is not often stated as a starting 
place for intellectual inquiry, as opposed to a complaint in the hallways and 
offices of the university department/faculty/seminar. Yet should we suppose 
that scholars today are in a radically different situation from scholars in the 
past? Is it only pandits at the close of the 20th century who are subject to 
historical processes? One way to answer a question about how the Sanskrit 
learned will fare in the future, is to consider how they fared in the past. It 
would be unsafe to assume that learned sastrls of the past lived out their in- 
tellectual lives according to patterns that did not change for all the centuries 
that precede our own. 

One valuable result of this colloquium would be the beginning of a more 
comprehensive attempt to understand the history of the Sanskrit literati: 
to map out the relationship of scholarship and scholars to larger histori- 
cal trends, social, economic, political, and to reexamine what we mean by 
“traditional scholarship”. Is there in fact such a thing, in the sense of an 
unchanging, extrahistorical scholarly tradition? 

Such a study would be in keeping with recent trends in Indian historio- 
graphical writing in English. Historians associated with these recent trends 
have stressed a concern with articulating the “agency” of actual individuals, 

as opposed to articulating timeless structures and “mentalities”. Of all the 

% 

outcomes of the “post-orientalist” critique of the last few decades, this at 
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least is a point easily granted: that the authors of Sanskrit texts were men 
living in South Asia in particular historical moments, who were subject to 
their historical contexts at least to some extent as they wrote their work; and 
that recovering an understanding of their historical context would enhance 
our understanding of the meaning and significance of their work. 

And yet, having granted the point, we must also point out that the attempt 
to reconstruct the historical position of the authors of Sanskrit literature 
is not trivial to accomplish. This is because of the historical depth of the 
literature, which extends into the deep past, beyond the period for which we 
have good data for doing history, even intellectual history. It is also because 
there are attitudes and practices active in Sanskrit literature that run counter 
to a focus on historicizing individual “agents”, and that are even designed 
to resist such historicism. 1 For example, one regularly sees the intentional 
effacement of the individual author from certain texts, which are instead 
attributed to great authors of the past, or to legendary sages, semidivine 
beings, or deities. 

Given the obvious yearning of the Sanskrit world of letters to construct 
for itself a discursive universe that transcends the vicissitudes of history, 
given that the Sanskrit literatus actively seeks to enter this extrahistorical, 
non-localized imaginative world in reading and writing Sanskrit, to what 
extent is it meaningful to talk about the impact of his own times upon his 
work? 2 Certainly for authors in the remote past, for whom the sum of what 
we know about them is what they tell us in their works, the difficulties for 
historiography loom large. If, however, we turn attention to the more recent 
past, where the historical data is better, it becomes more feasible to attempt 
to understand the work of learned sastrls against their historical background. 

I wish to discuss here some scholars active at the beginning of the 19th 
century, at a time when Sanskrit pandits came into direct contact with the 
growing imperial presence of the British. It is in this period that some pan- 
dits emerged, or rather reemerged, to become public intellectuals of a sort. 
The ways in which sastrls participated in the great transformations of 19th 
century India is a vast topic with many overarching narratives. Here I will 
focus on a particular controversy that attended what might be called the In- 
dian version of the Copernican revolution, and consider the work of a hand- 
ful of Indian astronomers who participated in the transformation of cosmo- 
logical knowledge. Before I introduce the main characters and texts that I 
am presenting today, I need to give some general background of the histor- 
ical situation of the schools of thought involved, and also some immediate 
background of the historical situation of the innovators whose works pro- 
voked the controversy. 


1 See, e.g. Pollock 1989. 

2 For that matter, have we been convinced that historical forces are constitutive of author- 
ial intention in any literature in any age or place? 
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Pur anas 3 

* 

The Puranas are consistent in presenting a model of the cosmos in which 
the earth is a flat horizontal disk in a vertical, egg-shaped universe, in which 
there are seven heavens above and seven underworlds below. Mount Meru 
stands at the center of this disk, and above Meru are suspended a series 
of wheels, with the Sun, Moon, naksatras , Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Saptarsi stars, in that order, riding on them. Above the 
Saptarsi is the pole star. The rising and setting of the Sun, Moon, naksatras 
and planets is explained by the enormous height of Mt. Meru, behind which 
in their circular rotations above us the celestial bodies are blocked from our 
sight. 

Viewed from above, the disk of the Earth is made up of sev*n concen- 
tric continents with seven intervening oceans. The central continent with 
Meru at its center is called the Jambudvlpa, which is surrounded by the salt 
ocean. The southernmost portion of Jambudvlpa is the location for the land 
of Bharata. As far as distances are concerned, Mt. Meru is 84000 yojanas 
high, Jambudvlpa is 100,000 yojanas in diameter, the Bharatavarsa is 9000 
yojanas in extent, while the disk of the earth as a whole, including all seven 
continents and seven oceans, and what lies outside them, is 50 crores or 500 
million yojanas in diameter. 

As Kirfel demonstrated, this account of the cosmos is found in a number 
of Puranas and can be traced to a common source, which Pingree has argued 
was probably completed in the latter half of the 2nd century AD (Kirfel 

1954:7-49; Pingree 1990:275). 


Siddhantas 

In the Siddhantic model of the cosmos the earth is a fixed, nonrotating 
sphere at the center of a series of internesting spheres on which the sun, 
moon, and the various planets and stars revolve around the earth. In this 
model the planets are ranged above the earth in this order: Moon, Mer- 
cury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all the Stars. In this model the 
diameter of the earth is calculated to be about 1600 yojanas , with a circum- 
ference of about 5000 yojanas . This is the model articulated already in the 
Paitamahasiddhanta of the 5th century, and it is the model taken up in all 
other astronomical Siddhantas in India, regardless of their other differences 

(Pingree 1990:276-78). 4 


3 The following account of Puranic and Siddhantic models is a brief summary of views 
that follows very closely the work of Pingree 1990. See also Minkowski, forthcoming. 

4 Note however that the astronomers of the Aryapaksa assume the circumference of the 
earth to be distances in the vicinity of 3300 yojanas (Pingree 1978: 591 , 593, 597, 609). 
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The Siddhantic model makes a better explanation available for celestial 
phenomena such as the rising and setting of the sun, moon, planets and stars, 
the eclipses of the Sun and Moon, the variation in length of the day through 
the course of the year, and the waxing and waning of the Moon. 


Virodha ? 

It certainly appears to us that there are important inconsistencies between 
the Puranic and Siddhantic cosmologies: to begin with in one the earth 
is flat, while in the other it is a globe; in one it has a huge size, while 
in the other it has a manageably small size. As far as we know, however, 
their mutual inconsistency passed largely undiscussed until the mid-9th cen- 
tury, when the astronomer Lalla turned to a critique of the Puranic model in 

/ 

his Siddhanta, the Sisyadhlvrddhidatantra. Lalla did attempt to accomodate 

N. 

some elements of the Puranic model to the globular earth of the Siddhantas: 
Mt. Meru is made the axis inside the earth on which the earth revolves; all 
the other oceans and continents of the Puranic model are assumed to be 
south of the equator; and the power that drives the internesting spheres is 
still the Pravaha wind, which is the force that makes the planets and stars 
revolve around Meru in the Puranic model. 

Nevertheless Lalla explicitly rejected the improbable Puranic assertions 
that eclipses are caused by Rahu; that night is caused by Meru blocking 
the Sun; that the Moon wanes because the gods are drinking the Soma in 
the moon; that the Moon is higher in the heavens than the Sun is; and 
that the earth is flat and rests on a support. These criticisms are repeated 
in later Siddhantas, especially in Bhaskara IPs very influential work, the 
Siddhantasiromani, of the 12th century (Pingree 1990:279). 5 

Avirodha ? 

At some point, sastris began to attempt to further reconcile the cosmological 
inconsistencies pointed out by Lalla and subsequent astronomers. The be- 
ginnings of this intellectual trend are difficult to locate, but are certainly evi- 
dent in Surya’s astronomical work of the 1530s, the Siddhantasamhitasarasa- 
muccaya. The twelfth and final chapter of the text is devoted to jyotihsastra- 
puranavirodhaparihara, that is, removing the contradiction between the 
Jvotihsastra and the Puranas. 6 


5 See Siddhantasiromani, Goladhyaya, Chapter 3 (Bhuvanakosa). 

6 The text is as yet unedited and unpublished. Details of MSS of this text in CESS A6, 
(forthcoming). Surya Pandita from Parthapura on the banks of the Godavari, was the 
son of Jnanaraja, author of the Siddhantasundara, from whom he might have derived his 
interest in avirodha. On the author and text (Sarma, K. 1950): IDikshit 1969, 2: 144-45). 
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In the 1680’s in Benares, Nllakantha, the commentator on the Maha- 
bharata, wrote an independent work on the subject of noncontradiction, the 
Saurapauranikamatasamarthana. 7 Nllakantha was not an astronomer, but 
he probably drew on the work of astronomers alive in Benares in his day, 
especially Kamalakara Bhatta. 8 

In the 1720’s, Kevalarama, the Jyotisaraya in the court of Amber, was 
commissioned by his lord, Sawal Jaisingh, the celebrated astronomer-king, 
to write an independent work on the subject of noncontradiction, the 
Bhagavatajyotisayor Bhugolavirodhaparihara (Pingree 1997). 9 This work 
was expanded by Nandarama Misra in the 1780’s in Kamakavana in south- 
ern Rajputana. 10 

All of the works attempted in one way or another to demonstrate the 
non-contradiction between the Puranic and Siddhantic models. For reasons 
of space I cannot discuss all the details of their arguments, and will confine 
myself to some general comments. 11 Aside from Nllakantha the authors 
of these works were predominantly astronomers. Nevertheless they wrote 
primarily as defenders of Puranic authority and validity. 12 The general ap- 
proach of the argument is that faced with an apparent contradiction between 
Siddhanta and Purana, the Purana overrules the Siddhanta in its authority 
claim. 13 This approach, therefore, relies on the hermeneutical stance toward 
sacred texts as pramana found in the Mlmamsa and Vedanta, but as ex- 
tended in later periods to include the pramana of aitihya , or truth revealed 
by the Itihasas and Puranas. 

Since the Puranas must be true, therefore, it is in their proper interpreta- 
tion, and in the proper construal of the Siddhantas, that contradictions can 
be removed. Typically it is asserted that the Siddhantas describe only some 
limited part of the real, Puranic world, or else that they describe some al- 


7 It has the alternative title of Pauranikajyautisam. Nllakantha developed ideas he 
had already expressed in his commentary on the Bhukhandavinirmanaparva of the 
Mahabharata (Minkowski, Forthcoming). 

8 Especially his Siddhantatattvaviveka. Kamalakara in turn was probably influenced by 
the work of his father, Nrsimha Daivajna, in particular his magisterial commentary on 
the Siddhantasiromani, the Vasanavarttika. 

9 For MSS see CESS A2, p. 63; A3, p. 23; A4, p. 63, and A5 p. 54. 

10 The text is entitled Goladarpana or Bhugolakhagolavirodhaparihara. CESS A3, p. 128- 

30;A5,p. 156. 

11 An edition of these latter works, with translation and notes is in preparation. 

12 It was especially the Bhagavata Purana that Kevalarama and Nandarama were con- 
cerned to validate. 

13 However, there are some authors who say that the ontological status of the two genres 
of texts is equivalent, both falling in the category of smrti, and that therefore the way 
to determine the truth of them is entirely on the grounds of comparison with our own 
reason and experience. It was a common strategy of defenders of Jyotisa astronomy to 
find the authority of their texts not in their reasonableness or persuasive argumentation, 
but rather in divine authorship (Pingree 1 978b:3 1 5, 328-30). 
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tentative, and less actual world, or that the Siddhantic model is simply a 
convenient fiction, not literally believed even by the astronomers, but useful 
for making calendars and calculating the relative latitudes and longitudes of 
places in our local range of knowledge. 

Why did these avirodha texts appear? Why was it astronomers who be- 
gan to write them? Why did they write them in the historical moment that 
they did? So far no one has attempted an explanation of the appearance 
of the avirodha literature. It seems plausible to look to such historical fac- 
tors as the rise of Bhagavata worship and the towering importance of the 
Bhagavata Purana in the Moghul period; the patronage by Rajput princes, 
with the blessings of the Moghuls, of Braj / Mathura as a religious site, and 
Varanasi as an academic center; the rise also of the Maratha confederacy 
as alternative patrons of Brahminical religion and learning; and the pres- 
ence in the Moghul cultural sphere of Islamicate models of cosmology and 
astronomy, which are explicitly discussed by some of the astronomers men- 
tioned above, Kamalakara and Kevalarama, for example, and which would 
exert a pressure on, or imply a critique of, internally conflicting indigenous 
cosmologies. 14 


The immediate background 

The immediate background of the manuscripts I wish to discuss is the sabha , 
or intellectual circle of Lancelot Wilkinson. 15 Wilkinson had been appointed 
the British Political Agent to the court of Bhopal sometime before 1829, and 
continued there until his death in 1841. The Agent’s residence was located 
in the nearby town of Sihore, and attached to the residence was a school, 
which Wilkinson made into a Sanskrit school with a special emphasis on 
the study of the astronomical Siddhantas. Wilkinson was interested in the 
Siddhantas, whose serious study, he felt, had largely vanished by the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. In addition to learning Sanskrit and Jyotihsastra 
himself, he promoted the study, edition and publication of various Indian 
astronomical texts. 16 Wilkinson believed that the best way to introduce the 
modern Copernican system of astronomy to learned Indians, especially to 
the whole class of Indian astronomer / astrologers, was through the medium 
of Sanskrit, and in particular through the instrumentality of the Siddhantic 
model of the cosmos. Since the Siddhantas already rejected much of the 
Puranic cosmology, Wilkinson reasoned, and since they already made use 
of many of the necessary principles of geometry, trigonometry, and arith- 


14 For discussion of the last factor see Pingree 1978b and Pingree 1996. 

— / 

15 The information in these paragraphs about Wilkinson, Bapudeva Sastrl and Subbaji 
Bapu is drawn from the following sources: Sarma, S. 1995-6, Young 1997, Dvivedi 
1 933: 1 1 8 ff. See also Prakash 1 996. 

16 For example Sastri and Wilkinson 1861. Further works are listed in Sarma, S. 1995-6. 
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metic, it would be a short step to move from the Siddhantic to Copernican 

scientific models, which could be presented in a way that would not alarm 

the whole class of Jyotisa pandits (Wilkinson 1834). 

The two most talented of the sastrls in Wilkinson’s sabha were Nrsimha- 

• * 

deva Sastri, a Citpavan Brahmin from Ahmadnagar district, known as Bapu- 

deva Sastri (CESS A4:241; Dvivedi 1933:126-29; Dikshit 1969:300-01), 

and the subject of my interest today, Subbaji Ramacandra Sastri, also known 
as Subbaji Bapu, a Telugu speaking Brahmin of Chandrapur in Berar who 
had been in Wilkinson’s employ since the 1820’s. 

In 1836, Subbaji wrote a text in Marathi called the Siddhantasiromani- 
prakasa (or Siromaniprakasa,) “Light on the Siddhantasiromani”, which was 
published in lithograph form in Bombay under the auspices of Wilkinson 
(Young 1997:251). A version in Hindi was produced and published by 
Omkara Bhatta, another pandit in the Sihore sabha} 1 Since these texts so 
particularly fulfilled one of the ideals of the Asiatick Society, namely to re- 
vive ancient Indian learning as a vehicle for advancing European visions of 
scientific and social progress, a special prize was awarded to Subbaji and 
Omkara Bhatta at the 1837 meeting of the Asiatick Society in Calcutta. 18 


I have not yet located a copy of the Siddhantasiromaniprakasa, but a 
summary of some of its arguments appears in an article by Young, who lays 
out the cultural-historical context in which the debate to be discussed today 
occured (Young 1997:251-53). I have also been able to examine a copy of 

the Hindi version of the argument by Omkara Bhatta, the Bhugolasara. 19 In 

/ 

brief, the Siromaniprakasa assesses four different astronomical models: the 
Puranic, the Siddhantic, the Jaina, and the ‘English.’ Subbaji and Omkara 
endorse the English heliocentric model as the correct one. The earth is a 
globe with the continents located where they are found by modern sailors 
and explorers, who are seen as the pioneers of a modern, observation-based 
scientific geography. In general there is a certain awe of the English for their 
observational instruments and exploratory zeal. At the same time the title 
itself suggests the sense of continuity and revival of the Siddhantic view, 
which Subbaji sees as basically in conformity with modern scientific mod- 
els. Both Subbaji and Omkara regularly cite the Siddhantas as a basic and 
reliable source for arguments about such things as the reason for the days 
getting longer and shorter, the reason we know the earth is a globe, and so 
on. The Puranas are cited occasionally when they accord with the mod- 


17 Bhugolasara, or Jyotisacandrika. Reprinted in 1840 and 1881 by the Agra School-book 
Society. Also reprinted in 1841 with an English title page: A Comparison of the Puranic 
and Siddhantic Systems of Astronomy with that of Copernicus. 

18 A pair of engraved silver inkstands. See Macnaghten 1 837. 

19 Thanks to Gillian Evison of the Indian Institute Library, Oxford, I was able to obtain a 
copy of the 1 881 printing. Note that the success of the text is suggested by its numerous 
reprintings. 
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ern scientific view, but they generally come in for harsher treatment. The 
Puranic geography of the flat earth with its seven concentric oceans and con- 
tinents is explicitly rejected. Yet Subbaji and Omkara are careful to reject 

- » 

only those features of the cosmology that are demonstrably at odds with the 
English scientific model. And there is no question of these authors rejecting 
their basic faith in Vedic and Puranic theology. What is most striking about 
these works is the high valuation that they give to reasoning from direct 
observation, especially as aided by techonologically advanced instruments, 
and the corresponding devaluation, within the sphere of what is observable, 
of textual authority. 

With this as preliminary, then, I wish to turn to the three texts of this 
study. 


The three texts 

Reaction to Subbaji’s publication was immediate. Yajnesvara Sadasiva 
Rode, also known as Baba Joshi Rode, a Pune Desastha Brahmin, wrote a 

text in 67 verses called the Avirodhaprakasa, “Light on Non-contradiction”, 

✓ 

which was a reply to, and refutation of, Subbaji’s Siromaniprakasa (CESS 

A5:318-19; Diksit 1969:299-300). There is one known manuscript of this 

text, held in the RORI Alwar. 20 

The text of the Avirodhaprakasa is more widely available than this single, 
difficult to reach MS might suggest, because it was published by Subbaji, 
together with a rejoinder to Yajnesvara, a text called the Avirodhaprakasa 
viveka, the “Analysis of the Avirodha-Prakasa” in 65 verses. The Avi- 
rodhaprakasa and the Avirodhaprakasaviveka were published in lithograph 
form in Bombay in 1837, again under the auspices of Wilkinson, along with 
a commentary by a pupil of Subbaji’s whose name was also Ramacandra 
(Subbaji 1837). There are numerous copies of this lithograph available in 
collections in India and also in England. Since Subbaji’s reply to Yajnesvara 
appeared in 1837, we must assume that Yajnesvara’s work, the Avirod- 
haprakasa, must have appeared in the interval between Subbaji’s works, and 
hence must also date to 1836 or 1837. 

The rapid speed of the exchange between the sastrls continued, for Yajne- 
svara in turn responded in a text of 72 verses called the Virodhamardana, 
the ‘Crushing of Contradiction,’ of which there are two known manuscripts, 
one in Jaipur, the other in Baroda. 21 Yajnesvara accompanied this text with 
a commentary in which he dates the work to 1837. 


20 RORI (Alwar) 2682 = Alwar 1715. 4 ff. copied in Sam 1912 = 1855 A.D. The MS 
described in Kielhorn 1874 (XXIII 2), is in fact a copy of the lithograph, as the date, 
foliation, and ownership show. The same owner also is listed as owning a copy of 
Avirodhaprakasaviveka with the date and foliation of the lithograph. 

21 Jaipur Museum 205. 16 ff. with Marathi autocommentary. Copied in Sam vat 1894 = 
A.D. 1837. Baroda 10846. 26 ff. with Sanskrit autocommentary. Copied in Saka 1763 
= 1841 A.D. 
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Avi rodhap rakasa 

Yajnesvara’s purpose in the Avirodhaprakasa is twofold: to show that there 
is no contradiction between the Siddhantic and Puranic models, and to show 
that the European Copernican model is invalid. 

To accomplish the first goal, Yajnesvara adopts two intertwined strat- 
egies: he proposes new explanations of points of difference between the 
two models, and he asserts that the two models have different purposes and 
scopes of application. His challenge is to explain the apparent inconsist- 
encies in geographical and astronomical models. As for geography, the 
small earth of 5000 yojanas in circumference assumed by the Siddhantakaras 
is explained as being only a subsection of the Puranic bhumandala\ in fact 
it is a subportion of Bharatakhanda which measures about 2000 yojanas on 
its longest side and 5000 yojanas in circumference (AP vss. 3-6). 

Moreover, even this small earth is flat. What of the old Siddhantic ar- 
gument in favor of the spherical earth based on the fact of the progressive 
elevation of the northern or southern pole stars for people traveling north or 
south? And what about the reports of sailors who have sailed around the 
earth, returning to the point where they began? Yajnesvara replies that there 
is only one pole star, in fact situated above the Himalayas, with the southern 
pole star being only a reflection of the northern one in the southern ocean 
(AP vss. 13-17). And as for the reports of circumnavigation, Yajnesvara 
explains these as resulting not from sailing around the spherical earth, but 
from sailing around the circular salt ocean that surrounds the abovemen- 
tioned subportion of the Bharatakhanda (AP vs. 25). 

The other great inconsistency between Puranic and Siddhantic cosmol- 
ogies has to do with astronomical models. Yajnesvara takes up the order 
of the planets and the explanations of eclipses, which differ between the 
Puranas and Siddhantas. Yajnesvara maintains the Puranic order of the plan- 
ets, basically arguing from scriptural authority. As for the Siddhantic expla- 
nation of eclipses, which would be impossible if the moon were higher than 
the sun and if the moon did not orbit a spherical earth, Yajnesvara proposes 
an ingenious explanation that what appears to be the moon at the time of 
a solar eclipse is in fact the head of Rahu, which has the same size as the 
moon. Rahu is suspended from the wheel of the naksatras in such a way that 
his head hangs down to the level of the sun and blocks the sun’s light from 
time to time, while meanwhile his body will block the light of the moon 
from time to time. Hence, Yajnesvara reasons, the Siddhantas’ predictions 
of eclipses can be used without rejecting the Puranic order of the planets 
(AP vss. 39-51). Appeal to scriptural authority also explains the phases of 
the moon as a filling and emptying of Soma. 

a 

In order to show that the Copernican and Siddhantic models are in dis- 
agreement, Yajnesvara focuses on the features of the Copernican model not 
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found in the Siddhantas. Thus the basic notion that the earth spins on its 
axis and rotates around the sun are non-Siddhantic, Yajnesvara points out, 
and so is the doctrine that gravitation is the force causing planets to move 
in their orbits, and so is the doctrine that every star is a sun with its own 
planetary system, including planetary satellites, and living beings inhabit- 
ing each planet. Furthermore the old concessions to the Puranas found in 

* 

the Siddhantas, the placing of the 6 other oceans in the southern hemisphere, 
the positing of Yamakoti and the other cities of the global quadrature, and 
so on, are rejected by European astronomy (AP vss. 24, 26-32). 

For Yajnesvara, this discrepancy between Siddhantic and Copemican 
models reflects badly on the Copernican model. After all, the Siddhantas 
are authored by gods and sages, while the European model is invalid for 
Yajnesvara, because it is not supported by any scripture, because it depends 
on an overvaluing of perception or observation, and because, after all, it is 
the work of mlecchas , whose arguments are only designed to deceive people 
(AP vss. 32, 66). 

In the end, however, there are points where the two Indie systems do 
not coincide, as for example in the absolute size of the earth, and in the 
order of the planets above the earth. Thus Yajnesvara ends by asserting that 
the two Indian systems have different purposes and scopes. So that while 
the Puranas are making true statements about the cosmos as a whole for 
the purpose of communicating the majesty of the Lord God, the Siddhantas 
have adopted a model which is limited in scope to local phenomena, and 
whose purpose is merely for the generation of paficangas (AP vss. 61-65). 

Now, while Yajnesvara’s arguments are on their face reactionary in na- 
ture, it is worth noting three things: Yajnesvara understands the Copemican 
model and does not reject it out of incomprehension — indeed nearly a third 
of even his basic text is devoted to a description of the European model in 
some detail; many of his proposals are in fact his own innovations, and so 
he cannot be taken to be following a preexisting course; and further, his 
general proposal that the Siddhantas and the Puranas must be understood as 
providing different models concerned with different kinds of truth can be 
understood in various ways, as a variation of the modernizing attitude, in 
which religious views of the past are removed from the arena of scientific 
inquiry and made metaphorical, or as an extension of the Vedantic stance 
toward different levels of truth with different scopes of operations, or as an 
accommodation via the latter to a context that demands the former. 

Avirodhaprakasa vi veka 

Subbaji Ramacandra replied to Yajnesvara in his Avirodhaprakasaviveka, 
which he published in 1837. 22 Subbaji cites lengthy passages from the 


22 Subbaji says in his preface in Marathi that he has given the full text of Yajnesvara’s work 
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Avirodhaprakasa in the body of his own work, and then subjects them to 
extended criticism. His polemical strategy to invalidate Yajnesvara’s argu- 
ments incorporates a variety of techniques, including appeals to reason, to 
perception and to scriptural authority. Subbaji can show that Yajnesvara is 
self-contradictory, in that Yajnesvara maintains in one place that there is no 
contradiction between the Siddhantas and Puranas, while in another place 
he appears to imply a criticism of the Siddhantic view, and at the end even 
asserts a fundamental difference in scope and purpose between them, as 
mentioned above (APV vss. 6-8). 

Subbaji can further argue that Yajnesvara’s innovative proposals that are 
intended to reconcile differences between the two models are in fact innova- 
tions supported by neither, and are therefore themselves exterior to, and not 
authoritative for, the schools of thought they purport to defend. In particular 
Subbaji can cite the Vedas and Puranas against Yajnesvara when it comes to 
his explanation of eclipses. Subbaji also reads the Vedas against Yajnesvara 
in such a way that the Siddhantic explanation for the phases of the moon 
can be made consistent with the Puranic one (APV vs. 47-52). 23 

Thus Subbaji has not rejected the authority of scriptural sources, but he 
does assert that pratyaksa or observation is a legitimate means of gaining 
knowledge in its own right, and indeed, Subbaji at the close of his work 
does assert that even the statements of the sruti , when unsupported by logic 
and observation, can be wrong (APV vs. 63). 24 

Subbaji again points out the improbable nature of the standard features of 
the Puranic cosmology. He also shows how in physical terms Yajnesvara’s 
proposals about the pole star do not work. Since, finally, the Siddhantas 
are quite clearly designed for more than making pancangas , Yajnesvara’s 
conclusion that the two models have different scopes and purposes must 
be rejected, and hence the virodha , or contradiction between them has not 
been resolved. The implication of this is that the Puranic model is simply 
incorrect. 

One final point on which Subbaji exercises a particularly effective argu- 
ment is Yajnesvara’s suggestion that the astronomy of the Europeans should 
be rejected simply because it is the product of foreigners. This was a battle 
that the Indian astronomers had fought before, 25 and Subbaji repeats the ar- 


before his own so that objective people can read both works and come to a reasoned 
conclusion about who is correct, but the tenor of Subbaji’s text makes it clear that he 
has no doubt about what a reasonable person will conclude. 

23 See especially Ramacandra’s commentary. 

24 nyayopabrmhito no cec chrutipakso ’ pi dusyati / sastrapratyaksaduste syat kalpane 
katharn adarah. His commentator, Ramacandra, however, softens the shock of this 
statement, by showing that passages in the philosophical sastras already argue that the 
statements of the sruti do not overrule direct perception when it comes to accurate 
knowledge of the physical world. 

25 See for example the regularly cited verse of Varahamihira, Brhatsamhita 2, 14: mleccha 
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guments about how the possibility of divine insight or revelation cannot for 
fundamental reasons be limited to Bharatavarsa. But he adds a further argu- 
ment from orthodox Brahminical philosophical literature, in which seeing 
differences between people, instead of seeing sameness, is deplored (APV 

vss. 57-61). 26 


Virodhamardana 


Yajnesvara replied within a few months with the Virodhamardana and its 
commentary. For reasons of space I shall give only a summary. The Viro- 
dhamardana is approximately the same text as the earlier Avirodhaprakasa, 
but with some padas and lines replaced or inserted, so that the later text is 
five verses longer than the earlier one. 27 The changes to the text are exactly 
at places where it was criticized by Subbaji. 

The most notable change is that the attempt to invalidate the views of 
foreigners as foreigners is dropped. Instead Yajnesvara concedes that the 
foreigners’ model might be useful, but asserts that it does not refute the 
truth of the Puranas (VM vs. 68). 28 Yajnesvara moves more toward applying 
the layers-of-truth model inherited from Vedantic and other Indian philos- 
ophical traditions as a way of differentiating the nature of astronomical truth 
from Puranic truth. 29 

On the other hand, Yajnesvara’s defence of the Puranic order of the plan- 
ets by appeal to his own ideas of the nature of Rahu is kept intact. Elsewhere 
adjustments are less than total. The argument that the southern pole star is a 
reflection in the waters is quietly omitted. Instead it is just the great distance 
that prevents one from seeing the north star as one sails south. 

In general Yajnesvara stands by his explanations, and has a number of 
aspersions to cast on those who have criticized him, those who have the 
presumption to call themselves knowers of Jyotisa, as he makes clear at the 
end of his autocommentary. 30 

Indeed the Virodhamardanatlka constitutes the real sustained reply to the 
Avirodhaprakasaviveka. Space does not permit a full consideration here 


hiyavanas tesu sarnyak sastram idam sthitam/ rsivat te ’pi pujyante kim punar daivavid 
dvijah // 

26 The commentator is able to cite, among other texts, BhagavadgTta 5.12: 
vidyavinayasampanne etc. 

27 The following verses and verse halves are replacements: 1, 2, 5cd, 1 lab, 17abc, 26, 
27, 28, 67cd, 69, 70. The following verses and verse halves are additions: 13cd, 19cd, 
25ab, 36ab, 39cd, 57cd, 58cd, 69, 72. 

28 naitavata puranoktata(t)tvabddho bhaved iti / parilekhadi yan mlecchaih krtam tad api 
yujyate // 

29 e.g. vs. 58 in its revised form: ity agamadisiddho ' rtha astikair durapahnavah / 
vyavahdrarthakalpena vastvarthanam abadhanat // 

30 _ In the first concluding verse of the tTka he calls them jhanaiavadun’idagdhapurusa- and 

* 

jy otin'itpadalipsu - . 
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of this densely argued work, but it is in this tikd that Yajnesvara demon- 
strates his more than passing comprehension of the Copernican model that 
he seeks to reject. He also reviews some of the attempts at establishing avi- 
rodha advanced in preceding centuries. Certainly he knows of the views 

that Nrsimha discusses in his Vasanavarttika on the Siddhantasiromani. 31 

♦ • • 


Conclusion 

Three points by way of conclusion: First there is the sheer speed of this 
flurry of literary activity, with four texts and countertexts being composed, 
published, circulated, and replied to in the space of less than two years — a 
pace faster than many exchanges of letters to the editor of learned journals 
today. Then again these “pamphlets” were produced in various languages, 
beginning with Marathi, then Hindi and English, and finally Sanskrit with 
Marathi. The format of publication was itself various, with Wilkinson’s 
pandits having their works lithographed and “mass produced”, while Yajne- 
svara’s were copied by hand. It is possible that Sanskrit texts had circu- 
lated at great speed in earlier periods, 32 but in this context the speed is per- 
haps itself an indicator — as are the differential choices of languages and the 
availability of lithography — of the growing impact of the colonizing and 
modernizing presence on the Sanskrit intellectual establishments. 

Second, the aftermath of the controversy: what became of the efforts 
of Wilkinson and his circle of pandits? In his own writing Wilkinson de- 
picted his pandits as embattled, and bemoaned the stiff opposition to his 
project emanating from “the learned in Poona, Nagpore, Oojain, Sagar, and 
Benares.” 33 

He further complained that the Gosalns of Mathura had placed a “bann 
of excommunication against all who study the Siddhantas, and Astronomy” 
(Young 1997:253). Richard F. Young interprets SubbajI’s later writings, es- 
pecially his Laghutanka rejoinder to the caste-bashing VajrasucI, and his 
Mataparlksasiksa — a reply to John Muir’s critique in Sanskrit of Hindu re- 
ligious and cultural ideologies — as a climbing down from the strong form 
of endorsement of European notions of science, modernity and progress 
found in the Siddhantasiromaniprakasa and Avirodhaprakasaviveka (Young 
1997:258-63). Furthermore, Young considers that the Sihore Siddhantas 


31 See Nrsimha’s comments on Siddhantasiromani II.3.51, pp. 357-59 in the Sam- 
purnanand edition. Nrsimha completed this text in 1621. Yajnesvara’s comments ap- 
pear on folios Hr - 12v. 

32 There are examples of Sanskrit texts circulating at great speed in early periods. See 
Pollock (forthcoming) for examples, among them the speedy translation and circulation 
of the Persian Yusuf o Zulekha in the 15th century. 

33 Cited by Young from Wilkinson’s preface to his edition of the Gunitadhia 
0 Ganitadhyaya ) of the Siddhantasiromani (Young 1997:253). 
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project died along with Wilkinson when Wilkinson succumbed to an early 
death in 1841, while “real” science education in the later 19th century left 
the Siddhantas behind (Young 1997:263). 34 

A 

This is not entirely true: Wilkinson’s other chief protege, Bapudeva Sastrl, 
went on to teach both Indian and European astronomy at the Benares 
Sanskrit College beginning in 1841. Bapudeva published voluminously in 

Sanskrit and English, and promoted a modernization of Indian astronomy 

♦ 

and the knowledge of European astronomy in India. It was his pupils and 
intellectual descendants, including Sudhakara Dvivedi, who dominated the 
intellectual scene in Benares for at least the rest of the century. 35 It could 
be said that via the pandits in Benares Wilkinson had a long term impact 
on the growth, in Indian intellectual movements, of an accommodation of 
science and scientific rationality which still enabled holding on to the con- 
text of traditional Sanskrit learning. 

Furthermore, the controversy was still remembered among Indian as- 
tronomers for the rest of the century, even if not entirely accurately. 36 The 
histories of Sudhakara Dvivedi and S.B. Dikshit take note of the exchange 
between Yajnesvara and Wilkinson’s sabha. Their accounts present a differ- 
ent picture of what happened by comparison to what Wilkinson recorded. In 
Sudhakara Dvivedi’s GanakataranginI, “Brief Lives of Indian Astronomers”, 
he records a correspondence between Wilkinson and two pandits of Benares 
about this virodha / avirodha controversy. 37 

It becomes clear from these letters, and from Sudhakara’ s account of 
them, that Wilkinson was actively promoting the acceptance of SubbajI’s 
work and sending copies of the Avirodhaprakasa and Avirodhaprakasaviveka 
around to expert pandits in hopes of gaining acceptance for them. It is also 
clear that at least some pandits in Benares, far from mounting a resistance 
couched on orthodoxy, were quite worried about angering Wilkinson. Af- 
ter all Wilkinson was able to secure positions for pandits he favored, for 
example at the Benares Sanskrit College. 38 


34 I reproduce Young’s use of quotation marks around the word “real.” See also the review 
of Wilkinson’s proposal in the JASB of 1834 in the Calcutta Review 1 (1844):286-90. 

35 Their impact on the Sanskrit world of letters in Benares and its satellites could be 
traced through a study, as yet to be done, of the Sanskrit journal, the Pandit , in which 
the problems of “tradition vs. modernity” or perhaps “hybridity” are discussed in an 
open, published forum. In the first volume of the Pandit, (1866/67), pp. 32-35, 82-84, 
for example, there are articles by Bapudeva and his pupil Govindadeva that continue 
the Wilkinsonian project of interrelating the accounts of the Siddhantas and modern 
science. 

36 Sudhakara Dvivedi, for example, considers the Avirodhaprakasaviveka to be a reply to 
NTlakantha’s work, not Yajnesvara’s (Dvivedi 1933: 123). 

37 See the letters of Durgasankara Pathaka and Lajjasankara to Wilkinson (Dvivedi 
1933:119, 123-24). 

38 Bapudeva Sastrl got his position there in 1841 as a result of Wilkinson’s patronage; 
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Thus the portrait of this exchange as a dichotomous clash of modern and 
English, yet foreign and colonizing, science versus traditional and indigen- 
ous, yet reactionary and antirational, scholarship is already confused by the 
varying accounts of the events and their aftermath. It is further confused 
by the fact that Yajnesvara, at the time of writing the Avirodhaprakasa and 
the Virodhamardana, was also in the employ of the British, teaching at the 
Poona Sanskrit College. Then again, Yajnesvara left his position, or per- 
haps lost it, in 1838, the year after the exchange of pamphlets at the time 
that Thomas Candy took over administration of the Poona Sanskrit Col- 
lege (Dikshit 1969: 176-77). 39 Then again, what is the evidence, aside from 
Wilkinson’s mention of it, that the Gosalns of Mathura were in the habit of 
pronouncing “banns of excommunication” in the 19th century? 

Third, I began with a general argument for reading the work of Sanskrit 
authors in their larger historical context, and suggested that the 19th cen- 
tury presents to us for this purpose the lure of the recent past, a time when 
contextualizing information about individual authors and their contexts is 
more readily available. In this light, the exchange between Wilkinson and 
his pandits and Yajnesvara and other ‘traditional’ astronomers can be stud- 
ied in some detail and can be seen as part of the great transformation that 
overtakes India in the 1 9th century. 

What is the role of the pandits and sastris in the history of this mod- 
ernizing transformation? What influence does this transformation have on 
the intellectual life of the sastris and pandits? The foregoing discussion 
shows some examples of ways in which the Sanskrit literati adopted po- 
sitions in relation to the modernizing or westernizing intellectual currents 
flowing in the period. Furthermore, at least two general points are supported 
by the preceding evidence. First, the Sanskrit astronomers of the modern 
period inherited intellectual traditions that were historically contingent, the 
result of ongoing debate, internal development, and reaction to external in- 
fluences. Furthermore, as Young has already argued (Young 1997:264-69), 
the Sanskrit sastrl was in fact capable of functioning as a public intellectual, 
even in the 19th century, engaging from his own position the modernizing 
scientific teachings that were spreading around him. This latter point is not 
a trivial one if one considers the historiography of the 1 9th century, and the 
role accorded to learned Brahmins in it. 


Lajjagankara also taught there; for others supported by Wilkinson, such as Sevarama 

Sarma, see Dvivedi 1933. 

39 Candy is cited there as having characterized Yajnesvara as “very intelligent and learned, 
but a very bigoted champion of the mythological doctrine.’’ To make matters more 
interesting, the letters of Durgasankara and Lajjasankara nevertheless suggest that 
Yajnesvara was in direct correspondence with the Sihore Sabha, and indeed agreed 
with Wilkinson in rejecting the work of Nllakantha. For more on the Poona Sanskrit 
College or Poona Hindu College see Madhav Deshpande’s article in this collection of 
essavs. 
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For in one common version of that history, the learned traditions in San- 
skrit that continue from the deep past are depicted as a traditional heritage 
whose main purpose is to underpin a static social and religious structure. 40 
In another recent rendering the learned traditions in Sanskrit are only one 
of many features of a pre-Colonial past that are occluded from view by the 
colonial experience, elements of a past not knowable or recoverable except 
in the distorted form they gain at the hands of orientalists and other agents 
of empire. 41 But surely it is not edifying to take the Sanskrit learning of 
the past as an unchanging body of conclusions and stances that are largely 
unconscious of contemporary events, whether this be a virtue or a vice. The 
Brahmins, given the dubious distinction of then being the hereditary cus- 
todians of this tradition, can appear in the history of the century only as 
they emerge or escape from their traditional world, or as they help orien- 
talists learn about or ‘imagine’ it. Elsewhere in Indian history, ‘traditional 
Brahmins’ would be condemned to appear only in such generic circum- 
stances as when they are deployed to the countryside en masse by rulers to 
‘Brahminize’ lands being converted to a village-style agricultural economy, 
almost as if they were a species of beneficial, exotic plant or insect. 

As a way of concluding this talk, then, a consideration of virodha and 
avirodha , or inconsistency and consistency should be thought off. Are in- 
consistencies present in an intellectual tradition even when no one is aware 
of them? Is consistency produced only by those who seek to find it? As I 
have mentioned, the problem of consistency / inconsistency in cosmologi- 
cal accounts had already been ‘theorized’ in the 8th century. The problem 
had emerged from its settled state into active theorizing again in the 16th 
century, well before the British had asserted colonial / imperial power. It 
is in the language of virodha and avirodha that both Wilkinson’s circle and 
Yajnesvara choose to carry out their cosmological clash. Why? 

We need to think further about this question, but I would suggest that the 
orientation toward logic and argumentation this language calls up provided 
a common ground for the two competing models. For Yajnesvara, talk of 
avirodha and virodha activated the inherited methods of interpretation, ar- 
gument and proof, which he hoped to use to remove the glamour of the 
European scientific method. For SubbajI and Wilkinson, talk of virodha and 


40 This account of the role of Brahmins has many reincarnations. Even a very recent 
work such as Bose and Jalal 1997, which is very much aware of every development in 
Indian historiography and the pitfalls that are faced, makes use of the term “brahmani- 
cal” exclusively in the following phrases: “brahmanical orthodoxy”, “brahmanical so- 
cial orthodoxy”, “neo-brahmanical orthodoxy”, “the high brahmanical tradition”, and 
“brahmanical ruling ideology”. I can find no definition of what “brahmanical” means 
except that it has to do with legitimation of power. 

41 The literature asserting the “invention of Indian tradition” by “colonial discourse” is 
now extensive and well known. See for example, Inden 1990. 
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avirodha activated the inherent instabilities of the Brahminical cosmology, 
which they hoped to fragment and reassemble. 
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Tantric Pandits in Varanasi: 

A Brief Survey 

Varanasi, Banaras or Kashi has a long tradition of Tantra in its various 
branches, with a number of followers: textual scholars, ritual practition- 
ers and yogis. This is not the place to give a history of the tantric tradition 
in Varanasi. I only intend to present some of the most influential pandits of 
Tantra in Varanasi in the last 30 years 1 and to describe the present situation 
of tantric scholarship. 

This paper certainly does not pretend to be a complete survey of the pan- 
dits of Varanasi representing the tantric traditions. 2 I am mainly interested 
to elaborate on the question of the relation between theory and practice, and 
the changes that may occur or have already occurred in our present age. 

Anybody familiar with Tantra and/or with the pandit traditions of Varanasi 
will immediately take the name of Mahamahopadhyaya pandit Gopinath 
Kaviraj (1887-1976). I may quote a short account of his life from the Cen- 
tenary Volume entitled Navonmesa, published in 1987: 

“Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, who has become a legendary figure in the 
field of Indological studies, was bom in a Bengali Brahmin family on 

7th September, 1887 in the District of Dhaka, in Bangla Desh. 

Being a posthumous child, after having passed through many viciss- 
itudes he passed his B.A. examination from Maharaja’s College, Jaipur 
with academic distinctions. The final phase of his education started 
at Varanasi in 1910 under the loving care and guidance of Dr. Arthur 
Venis, the then Principal of Government Sanskrit College and got the 

M.A. degree in Sanskrit in 1913, standing first in order of merit. 

At the instance of Dr. Venis he was soon appointed Librarian of the 
famous Saraswati Bhavan Library and whole-heartedly started his ca- 
reer of research. From now on for the next 62 years he remained 
uninterruptedly and deeply engrossed in dissemination of knowledge 
till he left his body on 12th June, 1976 in the holy city of Varanasi 
itself. 

He delved deep into the so far unexplored wealth of learning and got 
published about seventy-two books which opened for all a new hor- 
izon in the field of Indological studies and research. He discovered in 
most of his studies completely new meanings and shed new light not 


1 This paper is my tribute and an act of gratitude to the pandits of Varanasi, my gurus, 
collaborators and friends since 32 years. 

2 Prof. B.N. Saraswati has made an almost complete survey of the pandits of Varanasi 
under the Anthropological Survey of India with a questionnaire from which one can 
extract the scholars on Tantra. These questionnaires have not been published but are 
available for scholars at N.K. Bose Foundation, Varanasi. 
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only on different branches of philosophy, but also on Ancient Indian 

S 

History, Epigraphy, Kashmir Saivism, Buddhism, Jainism, Christian 
mysticism and Sufism as well, which are considered to be the invalu- 
able guide to academic and spiritual research for generations to come. 

For 23 years he served the Sanskrit College, Varanasi first as Librarian 
and subsequently as Principal, till he voluntarily retired in 1937 in 
order to devote himself fully in his life-long pursuit of spiritual studies 
and intense sadhana under the guidance of his Guru, the great Yogi 
Visuddhanandaji of Varanasi. 

The Government of India conferred upon him the title of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya in 1934, Coronation Medal in 1937 and the title of ‘Pad- 
mavibhushana’ in 1964. Many an Indian University honoured itself 
by bestowing upon the great personality various degrees and certifi- 
cates of honour. 

Gifted through divine grace with a prodigious memory and rare prajnd , 

Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj became a name to reckon with. He was indeed a 
rare combination not only of uncommon erudition but also of singular 
Yogic experience.” 

The greatness of Gopinath Kaviraj lay in the fact that he combined in him- 
self on the one hand traditional scholarship and a critical and historical indo- 
logical approach, and on the other hand scholarship with spiritual practice 
and achievement. He received the indological training from Arthur Venis, 
and the Yogic training from Swami Visuddhananda. He himself was not 
only teaching in the traditional way, but he also practiced tantric Yoga. In 
fact, most of the scholars on Tantra in Varanasi today are his students or 
disciples in varying degrees. 

Gopinath Kaviraj (1965) also wrote about the pandit tradition of Banaras 
from the 13th to the 18th centuries. 

It is also to a great extent the merit of Gopinath Kaviraj — after Arthur 
Avalon/Sir John Woodroffe — that Tantra has been washed clear of its nega- 
tive associations of magic and sex and has been raised to the status of a 
serious subject of research. He has drawn the attention of the scholars to 
the rich literature of Tantra which was to a great extent unknown or forgot- 
ten. 3 Besides, he contributed greatly to the re-discovery of Kashmir Saivism 
outside Kashmir. 

In close association of Gopinath Kaviraj I have to mention Acarya Rames- 

vara Jha, a Mithila pandit, who was a great authority on vyakarana and was 

✓ 

then drawn to Kashmir Saivism after his meeting with Swami Lakshman 
Joo in Kashmir, from whom he took initiation. 

Thakur Jaideva Singh, who may not be called a pandit in the traditional 
sense, neither by caste nor by his original training, was a disciple of all 
the three, Gopinath Kaviraj, Ramesvara Jha, and especially in the last years 


3 Cf. Tantrasangraha, Varanaseya Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya, several volumes. 
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of his life of Swami Lakshman Joo in Kashmir with whom he studied the 

a 

Saiva texts which he translated into English. He was thus an important 
scholar who published and made known by his translations the Kashmir 

A 

Saiva tradition which he received from his three gurus. He, too, had taken 
initiation into the spiritual practice of the tradition. 

An important living disciple of Acarya Ramesvara Jha is Prof. K.D. 
Tripathi, Professor and for a long time head of the Department of Agama 
and Dharmasastra in Banaras Hindu University (B.H.U.) Though he has 
not published much, he is an authority in Bhartrhari, in Natyasastra and 
Abhinavagupta. 

Among the disciples of Gopinath Kaviraj I should also mention Pt. Hem- 

A 

endra Nath Chakravarty, who is a Sakta by family tradition, but was drawn 

A 

towards non-dualistic Kashmir Saivism from dualistic Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

All the above mentioned pandits belong to one group which we could call 
the parampara of Gopinath Kaviraj. I want to mention two more param - 
paras before coming to the present situation and a general reflection on the 
tradition. 

Swami Hariharananda Karapatrljl was one of the most influential samya- 
sTs in Varanasi in recent times. It was his aim to preserve and revive the 
pure tradition of Hinduism in its various aspects. I need not go into his im- 
portance as a religious teacher and author. But he also revived the practical 

A 

tradition of Srlvidya in Varanasi, and some of the present practitioners and 
gurus are his disciples, mainly SItaram Kaviraj. 

But another, less spectacular, more discrete and authentic representative 
of the Srlvidya tradition is pandit Batuknath Sastrl Khiste, born in 1919, 4 of 
a family originally from Maharashtra but settled since several generations 
in Varanasi. His case is particularly interesting since he belongs by family 
tradition to the unbroken lineage of Bhaskara Raya. His father M.M. Pt. 

A 

Narayana Sastrl Khiste, who was also a great Sanskrit scholar, was at the 

A 

same time his guru. Pt. Batuknath Sastrl Khiste’s field in teaching was liter- 
ature and he is himself a great poet in Sanskrit, but his spiritual tradition is 

A 

Srlvidya. Apart from his literary activities he has also written on Bhaskara 

A 

Raya, and he is a truly traditional authority on the Sakta Sampradaya. He 
has been offered a felicitation volume entitled UnmTlanam. 5 

An important Tantra Conference took place at the Samskrta Visvavid- 
yalaya in 1965 (Tantra Sammelana). Swami Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati, 
one of the most reputed tantric scholars of the age, a poet, a versatile scholar, 
the great collaborator of Arthur Avalon, who was at that time known as 
Pramatha Nath Mukhepadhyay, had been the chairperson of the conference. 


4 He died in January 2000 in Varanasi. 

5 UnmTlanam , Batuknath Shastri Khiste Abhinandan Granth, ed. by S.P Vyas, Varanasi, 
Prasant PrakaSan, 1998. 
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It was a landmark in bringing the most important tantric scholars together, 

in an effort of presenting a pure, traditional, undistorted image of Tantra. 

— / 

One of the highlights was the presence of the Acarya of Kashmir Saivism, 
Swami Lakshman Joo, who came from Srinagar and spoke on Kundalim 
Vijnana Rahasya in Sanskrit. 6 

From the examples I have given emerges the following picture of the 
tantric tradition as reflected in the Indian microcosm that is Varanasi: on the 
one hand there is an unbroken tradition continuing in a mostly hidden way. 
Since we are here concerned with the pandit tradition, I am not including the 
ritual practitioners and yogis or samyasls in this discussion. They represent 
the practical tradition of Tantra as associated with certain temples, deities 
and mathas , but they have not contributed to the literature or scholarly dis- 
cussion. On the other hand there is a certain need for revival, and thirdly 
there is an effort to purify the tradition of Tantrism from its decadence and 
tainted image by giving more emphasis on a scholarly study of the texts. 
This goes along, certainly not by chance, with a re-discovery of Kashmir 

S 

Saivism. In all this, Gopinath Kaviraj played the most crucial role, and even 
today he is continually referred to as the authority. 

This brings us to the present situation of tantric studies in Varanasi. 
Again, we find three levels of the study of Tantra which are sometimes 
separate, sometimes overlapping in the same person. There are the pan- 
dits who are strictly studying and editing the texts. The foremost, also as 
far as publications are concerned, is pandit Vraj Vallabh Dvivedi who has 
edited a number of tantric texts and is very conversant with them. The se- 
cond are the modern scholars, mostly those teaching at B.H.U., such as Ka- 
malakar Mishra, Surya Prakash Vyas, Kamalesh Jha, Kailashpati Mishra, 
L. N. Sharma and others, and in Sampurnananda Samskrta Visvavidyalaya, 
pandit Paramahamsa Misra, Dr. Shitala Prasad Upadhyaya, and the third are 
the practitioners. 

After the premature death of Prof. R.C. Dvivedi of Jaipur, a Trust was es- 
tablished in Varanasi in 1997 named “Acarya R.C. Dvivedi Bharatlyavidya 
Pltha” (Institute of Indology), under the leadership of Dr. Surya Prakash 
Vyas of B.H.U. which is since then organizing regular tantra gosthis. The 
effort was to bring together all the tantric pandits and scholars of Varanasi 
for an exchange of ideas and information of ongoing work, but in a deeper 
sense to revive the tradition of tantric scholarship in Varanasi and to encour- 
age young scholars of Sanskrit to take up this study with a view to preserve 
the tradition. Pandit Khiste as the senior tantric (Sakta) pandit inaugurated 
the first Gosthi and in the first few meetings every pandit or scholar had not 
only to speak about his work, but also on his relationship with the tradition, 


6 The papers of the Conference were published in Sanskrit in: Sarasvati Susama 
Varanaseyasamskrtavisvavidyalaya Patrika, 20/1 (Sam vat 2022 = 1965). 
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the guru parampara and the spiritual aspect of this relationship. These pre- 
sentations and the following discussions revealed the basic questions before 
the pandits and therefore before the tantric tradition: 

1 . to preserve the tradition in the face of the danger of its dying out, 

2. to bring the studies of Tantras up to the scholarly level, 

3. to be aware of the relationship between theory and practice in the 
context of Tantra. 

The main question which emerged and which gave rise to lively discussions 
was, whether one could promote tantric studies without being initiated into 
the spiritual practice. The Tantras constantly stress the importance of ini- 
tiation by a competent guru of the traditional line in order to understand 
the text. Can we demand this of modern scholarship? And how can one 
discriminate who is in the authentic tradition? All kinds of misuses are pos- 
sible and are constantly happening by pretending gurus. But the injunction 
of the Tantras cannot be bypassed easily. The ideal is therefore an authentic 
combination of theory and practice, as in the case of Pt. Gopinath Kaviraj, 
Swami Lakshman Joo and Acarya Ramesvara Jha. But in the absence of 
such genius the study of the Tantras has to go on. This dilemma is one of 
the most fascinating aspects of the tantric tradition which will continue to 
occupy the minds of the pandits and of indologists. 
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Samkarabhatta’s Family Chronicle: 

The Gadhiv amsav arnana 

• • 


In 1912 Haraprasad Shastri published a short article in Indian Antiquary en- 
titled “Dakshini Pandits at Benares”, in which he discussed the contributions 
to Sanskrit literature made by a small number of families from South India 
who lived and wrote in Benares from the 16th century (Shastri 1912:7-13). 
The article became somewhat famous, and its introduction is perhaps worth 
quoting at some length: 

“Benares is in Northern India, yet the Pandits of the South have the 
greatest influence there, and this influence they are not only exerting 
at the present moment but have exerted for centuries past... If any- 
one examines the manuscripts available at Benares, and these count 
by thousands and tens of thousands, he will be struck not only by 
the enormous quantity of modem Sanskrit literature but also by the 
fact that most of this was written at Benares, and by Pandits from 
the South, specially by a few distinguished families of Maharashtra 
brahmans... The great Pandit, who infused southern ideals at Benares 
in all matters relating to Hindu life and Hindu religion in prefer- 
ence to northen ideals current in Kanauj, KasI, Mithila and Ben- 
gal, was Narayan Bhatta, an intellectual giant who not only wrote 
a vast number of Sanskrit works but organised the colony of Southern 
Brahmans at Benares, travelled far and wide and founded a family 
of Pandits who hold their preeminence even up to the present mo- 
ment. An authentic history of Bhatta Narayana’s family is likely to 
clear much of the obscurity in which the history of Sanskrit liter- 
ature during the Muhammadan period is now involved. Rao Sahib 
Visvanatha Narayan Mandalik has done a great service by publishing 
in his edition of the Vyavahara-mayukha a genealogy of this fam- 
ily. But genealogy is not history, and it is well known that historical 
works are very rare in India. Though histories are rare, biographies of 
historical persons rarer, and biographies of scholars rarer still. In the 
present case we have got a history of this family written by a distin- 
guished member of the family themselves (sic). The work is entitled 

✓ 

Gadhivamsanucharitam and the author is Samkara Bhatta, the sec- 
ond son of Narayana Bhatta and a man as distinguished in learning 
as his father. By the courtesy and good offices of my late lamented 

A 

colleague Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda Sastn of Benares, I have a 
copy of that work made for me. The first leaf is missing and the work 
comes abruptly to an end. It is full of inaccuracies and omissions. The 
abrupt closing does not detract much from its historical value, for in 
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the last chapters, Samkara was indulging in grief over the loss of a 
promising nephew, but the loss of the first leaf is a serious one as it 
prevents our seeing the real founder of the family” (Shastri 1912:7). 

✓ 

Shastri then proceeds to report the main outline of the narrative of Samkara’s 
Gadhivamsanucarita, the Bhatta family chronicle, listing the names of fam- 
ily members, students, and texts, both composed and taught, and describing 
events, travels in Maharastra and its environs, and the final migration to 
Benares. He adds to the story a certain amount of background information, 
filling in details taken from other sources. This accounts for the greater part 
of the short article, which then continues with a fairly cursory glance at other 
southern scholars and ends with the list of the seven families “that swayed 
the Hindu Society at Benares during the last four hundred years”, namely, 
the 1) Sesha, 2) Dharmadhikari, 3) Bhatta, 4) Bharadvaja, 5) Payagunde, 6) 
Chaturdhara, and 7) Puntamkar familes (Shastri 1912:13). Unfortunately, 
Shastri’s outline does not always make clear which events are actually found 
in his copy of the manuscript and which he has supplied, either from other 
sources or simply as plausible suppositions. 

The text and its history 

s 

Shastri’s account of Samkara’s work has frequently been cited by scholars 
writing on various members of the Bhatta family. Among others, P. V. Kane 

refers to it at length in the introduction to his edition of the Vyavaharama- 

✓ 

yukha, a book written by Samkarabhatta’s son Nllakanthabhatta (Kane 
1926:v ff.), and in his “History of Dharmasastra” (Kane 1975:903 ff.). Pan- 
dit V. Krishnamacharya, one of Pandit Aithal’s predecessors at the Ad- 
yar Library, refers to it in his catalogue of mlmamsd and advaita vedanta 
manuscripts at the Adyar Library (Krishnamacharya 1952:46) and in his ar- 

s 

tide on rare commentaries on Parthasarathi Misras Sastradlpika (Krishna- 
macharya 1947:257 ff.), one of which, the Prakasa, was written by Samkara- 

bhatta. In more recent times, Richard Salomon cites Shastri’s article in his 
♦ • 

1985 edition of Narayanabhatta’s Tristhallsetu (Salomon 1985:xxiv ff.), as 
does Pandit Aithal’s student Klaus- Werner Muller in his 1992 translation 

and study of Narayanabhatta’s Antyestipaddhati (Muller 1992: 15). It seems 

/ 

that the Sanskrit text of Samkara’s work has never been published. The 
“New Catalogus Catalogorum” refers only to Shastri’s original article, but 

gives no information about manuscripts (Raghavan 1949-, Vol. V:348). 

✓ 

Nine years before Shastri drew attention to Samkarabhatta’s family chron- 
icle, Kantanathabhatta referred to the work in his own version of the fam- 
ily’s history, the Bhattavamsakavya. Kantanatha was a 19th to 20th century 
member of the Bhatta clan employed in the Sanskrit College at Mirzapur 
by G. Thibaut, a native of Heidelberg who served as superintendent of San- 
skrit Studies in the United Provinces. In his Hindi introduction, Kantanatha 
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claims that he felt induced to write his work after seeing Mandalik’s brief 
account of his family (Mandalik 1880:3 ff.), which Shastri referred to in 
his quote given above, and a copy of the Gadhivamsavarnana, presumably 
the same work referred to by Shastri as the Gadhivamsanucarita. 1 The 
Bhattavamsakavya was published by the NandakadambinI Press in Mirza- 
pur in 1903. On the basis of this work, but using other sources as well, 
J.R. Garpure drew an elaborate family tree of the Bhatta family for his 

1924 edition of Nllakanthabhatta’s Vyavaharamayukha (Gharpure 1924:ii 

♦ 

ff.). Kantanathabhatta appears in Gharpure’s chart as Bhatta number 85 (fol- 
lowed only by his younger brothers Krsna, Rama, and Narayana, Bhattas 86, 
87, and 88), and his famous ancestor Narayanabhatta as Bhatta number 5. 
Kane makes reference to Kantanatha’s Bhattavamsakavya in his “History of 
Dharmasastra” (Kane 1975:906), as does M. Krishnamachariar in his “His- 
tory of Classical Sanskrit Literature” (Krishnamachariar 1984:784). 

I do not know if the 1903 edition of Kantanatha’s poem found a home in 
any western library — I have not found it in Britain — but in 1983 the work 
was edited and published by Shiva Shankar Tripathi. In his preface, Tripathi 
states that in 1980 he had written an article in the Hindi weekly Dharmayug , 
Bombay, on Gagabhatta, the great-grandson of Narayanabhatta and great- 

a 

nephew of Samkarabhatta who had officiated at Shivaji’s coronation. He 
goes on to say that the article, which mentioned the existence of a copy of 
Kantanatha’s work in the Bharatiya Manisha Sutram in Allahabad, excited 
such interest in Sanskrit lovers, who then wrote him letters of appreciation, 
that he felt obliged to publish it (Tripathi 1983:21). This book too failed to 
find a home in British libraries, but is securely placed in numerous American 
universities. 

But old libraries sometimes do have old books, and by good fortune a 
manuscript of Samkarabhatta’s Gadhivamsavarnana arrived at the Bodleian 

AT • ♦ ♦ • # 

Library in Oxford in 1909 with the collection purchased in Benares and do- 
nated to the library by Chandra Shum Shere, prime minister of Nepal. 2 The 
only other manuscript of the work which I have located is in the Sarasvatl 

Bhavana in Benares. 3 This was used by Kumudranjan Das in his book Raja 

* 

Todar Mai, and Das refers to it at a passage we will consider below. 

The text preserved in the Oxford and Benares manuscripts is often diffi- 
cult, though Shastri’s characterization of his own copy of the Gadhivamsanu- 


1 This account of Kantanatha’s introduction is taken from Kane 1975:906. 

2 MS Chandra Shum Shere d.438(6) ff. 2-17. No date. 

3 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired for and deposited in the 
Sanskrit University Library (Sarasvatl Bhavana) Varanasi during the years 1791-1950 , 
Vol. XI, Sahitya MSS , No.42254, pp. 170-71 . I obtained a copy of this manuscript just 
before this article went to press, but after initial study it seems to me likely to be a copy 
of the Oxford manuscript. 
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carita as “inaccurate and full of omissions” would not be appropriately ap- 
plied to it. 4 

Unfortunately, Kantanathabhatta’s 1903 composition does not offer us 

much help in understanding the text. A relatively small number of verses 

* 

from the first half of the Gadhivamsavarnana, before Samkarabhatta begins 
to lament his great personal loss and the general calamity of human exis- 
tence, find an echo, or even direct copy, in the modern work, but the latter 
does very little to elucidate difficult readings in the older text. In spite of 
these difficulties, it is possible on the basis of the manuscript to give a fuller 
account of the Bhatta family chronicle than Shastri could in 1912. 


The contents 

As in Shastri’s copy, the first folio of the Oxford and Benares manuscripts is 

# 

missing. The narrative begins at verse 9 with Ramesvarabhatta, the father of 

s 

Narayanabhatta and the grandfather of the author Samkarabhatta, attaining 
fame in the south. Kantanatha lists Ramesvara’s ancestors, in chronolog- 
ical order, as 1) Naganatha, 2) Cangadeva, and 3) Govinda, a genealogy 
confirmed by the colophon of Narayanabhatta’s Vrttaratnakaravyakhya, 5 
and says that the first of these settled in Paithan. 6 Samkara tells us that 
Ramesvara, who is the major character in his work, had all sorts of personal 
virtues, was learned in various sastras , and wrote a kavya , the Ramakutuhala, 
which rivalled the Naisadlyacarita of Srlharsa. He seems to have set out 
on his own career when an “excellent ascetic” ( uttamayati ) became the 
head of a local college ( matha ) in Paithan and started to give poor teach- 
ing. Ramesvara went west, about 80 miles, to the village called Samgamner 
(Samgamanera), to found his own establishment with a number of students. 
There, at the Pravara river, he set up a Rama lihga and, as the text says, set 
people on the Vaisnava path ( vaisnavamarga ). Meanwhile the Nizam Shahl 
king appointed one Zafar Malik (Japharamalika) to high office, and one of 
Zafar’s officers, Visnupanta, told Zafar about Ramesvara. It is not stated 
which Nizam Shahl ruler this was, but possibly it was Burhan Nizam Shah, 
who succeeded his father Malik Ahmad, the founder of the Nizam Shahl dy- 
nasty in Ahmadnagar, in 1508. These were grandson and son of Tima Bhat, 

* 

a brahmana convert who originally came from Pathri, about 70 miles east 

s 

and south of Paithan (Haig 1928:398). In the Gadhivamsavarnana, Samkara 


4 Shastri quotes directly from his text of the Gadhivamsanucarita only twice in his article, 
and, as far as I have seen, once elsewhere, namely, in his catalogue of vedic manuscripts 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Shastri 1923:375). The few differences between his 
quotations and the text of the Gadhivamsavarnana seem likely to be scribal errors. 

5 Krishnamacharya, Pandit V. ed., Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Vol. VI., No. 778. See also Krishnamacharya 1947: 259. 

6 Bhattavamsakavyam, 1 . 5-8. 
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tells us that the sole son of Zafar Malik was suffering from leprosy ( kustha ), 
and found no relief either from his attractive youth or, it seems, from his new 
garden. Considering his wealth nothing but misery, the son determined to 
worship the deity on the hill called Saptasmga (Seven-peaked) or to commit 
suicide by throwing himself from it. Identifying this site, D.C. Sircar writes, 
“Saptasmga is again a famous place to the north of Nasik. The image of the 
eighteen-armed goddess of this place is 12 feet high” (Sircar 1960: 106). The 
name does not seem to be widely attested in Sanskrit. The only instances 
I have seen are in Sircar’s text of the Saktisamgamatantra, 7 and, following 
Sircar’s note, in a quotation cited by P.K. Gode from the Vaidyajlvana (Gode 
1941:449), a medical treatise by Lolimbaraja, a Maharastrian writer of the 
17th century who married a beautiful Muslim girl and became a devotee of 
Saptasmga BhavanI when she died. The Imperial Gazetteer though provides 
a full account of the site, from which the following description is taken: 

“The shrine of the goddess, known as Mahishasur Mardini or Sap- 
tashringanivasini, is in a cave at the base of a sheer scarp, the summit 
of which is the highest point of the hill. Not far from the bathing- 
place is a precipice known as the Sit Kade, which overhangs the val- 
ley about 1 ,200 feet; from this rock human sacrifices are said to have 
been formerly hurled; a kid is now the usual victim... A large fair last- 
ing for a week, and attended by about 15,000 pilgrims, is held on the 
full moon of Chaitra (April). On the occasion of the fair the steps 
leading to the shrine are crowded with the sick and maimed, who are 
carried up the hill in hopes of a cure.” 8 

Zafar Malik’s son did not need to make the trip, since he was told, pre- 
sumably in a dream, that if he ate Ramesvara’s leftovers, his body would 
heal. The next day various officials related this to Ramesvara, but he said 
that only if he received consent in a dream would he agree to participate 
in the scheme to heal the young man. He did, and after 21 attempts the 
disease and its scars disappeared. Everyone, the students, Zafar Malik, his 
foreigners ( mlecchas ), women, children, and the lowly ( hmaloka ) all gained 
confidence in Ramesvara’s power. 

The second sarga (chapter) begins with the Nizam Shah receiving the 
news, considering it with his ministers, and sending a messenger to Rames- 
vara asking for an audience. He urges the messenger to act with caution and 
tact, so as not to rouse Ramesvara’s powerful and potentially deadly wrath. 
A letter with gold writing is sent. Zafar Malik meets the messenger as he 
arrives and the two proceed on foot. Ramesvara rejects the request, and the 
letter is sent back. No reason is given. This worked out well for Ramesvara, 
since Zafar Malik became devoted to him, in spite of Ramesvara’s rebuke 


7 At 3.7.56. This text is included in Sircar 1960. 

8 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXII, p. 80. The Gazetteer states that the hill is 
“otherwise, but wrongly, called Chattar-singh or the ‘four-peaked’ 
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of the king. Zafar Malik ordered his officials to provide Ramesvara with a 
year’s free food. They agreed, kept their word, and the brahmana became 
carefree, entrusting all the household duties to his wife. She was devoted 
to him and attractive, and gave birth to a daughter. The girl was given in 
marriage to a Vaisnava of good family, Sakalakala Mahlari, and the two of 
them had two sons. 

Meanwhile, Ramesvara continually expounded the meaning of the Bhaga- 
vatapurana in the evenings, just after dinner, and the best people were not 
denied attendance. On hearing the exposition of the 10th chapter (where 
Krsna’s birth and childhood exploits are described), Ramesvara’s wife her- 
self became anxious, and told him that she could not be happy without a 
son. When he heard that, he too became desirous of the same thing, and 
was confident that Rama would provide it. The next morning he tended his 
fire and promised his wife they would perform a pilgrimage (yatra ) to Kol- 
hapur (Kolapura) to see the goddess LaksmI there in order to get the son. 
/ 

The sarga ends with the introduction of a fantastic episode as Samkara ex- 
plains that a ghost ( bhuta ) has taken possession of the virtuous daughter of 
Ramesvara’s neighbor. 

The third sarga begins with the girl hearing Ramesvara recite the Bhaga- 
vata at his home. The ghost realizes that Ramesvara recognizes him, and so 
he describes his current condition, taking over the voice of the girl. He says 
that hearing the Bhagavata has relieved him of his sin and that Ramesvara 
will get a son. Specifically, he asks Ramesvara to perform his funerary rites 
(i antyesti ) and burn the blanket he lives in. The ghost will protect Ramesvara 
from tigers etc. on his pilgrimage to Kolhapur. Once Ramesvara arrives in 
Kolhapur and performs the funerary rites, the ghost will be conceived as 
his son. However, the boy will suffer from consumption (yaksman ) and in 
his fourth year must be taken to Dvarka (Dvaravatl) to see Krsna. He will 
be cured by Krsna, initiated in the following year, and then, in his eighth 
year, be brought to Benares to live life as a householder. His fame will be 
enormous, he will have ample progeny, and he will die at a ripe age, never 
to return. 

The girl then faints, quickly revives, asks her father what happened, and 
shrinks with embarrassment. Ramesvara now determines to visit his family 
deity (kuladevata) at Kolhapur in order to get a son, and sets off with his 
entire household. Along the way they employ a guide who, in a forest, 
warns them that a leopard might be approaching and leads them off to hide. 
A bit further ahead, he points out that a bird call signals that a tiger is nearby. 
Still further along, a fearsome snake sees them and hisses. That night the 
ghost tells an astonished Ramesvara that he had assumed the form of the 
guide and the bird so as to guard him from dangers. 

The fourth sarga finds the party camped near the city going about routine 
chores, while Ramesvara, who has settled his students in the camp ( sibira ) 
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for their protection, goes out to attend to nature’s duties. A great snake 
hisses at him and he faints from fear. The snake then circles around him, 
but the ghost then appears and casts away the snake using a stick. The 
students, anxious at the delay, find him and revive him. The ghost comes 
out of the blanket, makes an ahjali gesture, and tells him that since he saved 
him from the giant snake he, Ramesvara, should help him cross over the 
ocean of misery. Ramesvara promises to perform the ghost’s funerary rites, 

and the latter disappears again into the blanket. Immediately they reach 

/ 

Kolhapur (Srlpura), Ramesvara burns the blanket and performs the funerary 
rites ( antyesti ), and the ghost begins to grow in the womb of Ramesvara’s 
wife. She, in turn, thinks her son will attain the summit of all literature, 
and so, putting aside any other desire, wants to go to that city which is 
distinguished by knowledge and rich with countless scholars. Ramesvara 
perceives her wish, and, eager to see Krsnaraja’s city very quickly, sets out 
to visit his fabulous assembly. In other words, they go to Vijayanagar, ruled 

by Krsnadevaraya (1509-29). 

There Ramesvara and his wife stay with a childhood friend, the rajaguru 
Tatsat Krsnabhatta. She manages to overhear scholarly discussions from 
within the house, and, with no other thoughts, delights in the fullfillment 
of her longings. Krsnabhatta and others tell Krsnaraja (i.e., Krsnadevaraya) 
that a great scholar has arrived, but that he, Ramesvara, has no desire to see 
him. Krsnaraja answers that he will himself go to the assembly and greet 
Ramesvara as the latter arrives. This happens, and after Krsnaraja praises 
Ramesvara himself, he announces that he has at last found a worthy recipient 
for the great gift of elephants. He then proclaims that a public festival is in 
order. 

In the first verse of sarga five Ramesvara hears this, recalls that accepting 
the gift of an elephant is prohibited, turns away from Krsnaraja, and, at 
dawn, leaves town for Samgamner, accompanied by his approving wife. A 
single verse looks back at Vijayanagar, where everyone is unhappy, and at 
the king, who, as long as he lived, never found a comparable recipient for 
his elephants. 

Samgamner, by contrast, compares favorably with the cosmos from the 
powerful luster of its famous resident, and, just as various female deities had 
begotten famous sons, so did Ramesvara’s wife, in the month of Madhava 
of the saka year 1435 (i.e. 5 April to 5 May, 15 13). 9 The boy, Narayana, 
was afflicted by consumption (yaksman ). Ramesvara remembered what the 
ghost had said, namely, that he had to be taken to Dvarka for a cure, and 

A 

so the family made the trip accompanied by Ramesvara’s pupils. Samkara 
does not describe the arrival at Dvarka, but simply says that once there. 


9 Kantariatha gives the date as the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Radha, vikrama 
1570, which corresponds to April 15, 1513 (Bhattavamsakavya 1.38). 
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Ramesvara, worried about his son, took some pleasure in teaching Narayana- 
gurjara both Sesa’s (i.e., Patanjali’s) Mahabhasya and Suresvara’s Varttika 

a 

(on Samkaracarya’s Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya) for six months. Mean- 
while, the god Krsna took pity on Ramesvara, telling him in a dream that 
two men would come with medicine for his son, and that he should also 
accept some rice. He then told a doctor to prepare some medicine and bring 
it to Ramesvara’s son. Finally, he told a merchant to bring rice along with 
other items. The two men came the next morning, and also for the follow- 
ing 20 days, and at the end the boy was cured. The god Krsna also arranged 
for the tonsure of Narayana, an act Ramesvara remembered having agreed 
to the ghost to undertake as soon as the boy was healthy. His wife, on ac- 
count of her being a woman, according to the text, was actually worried 
about how to acquire the proper implements. Krsna told a worshipper of his 
in a dream to give these to Ramesvara, which he did. So Ramesvara then 
performed the initiation on the five year old Narayana, established the tradi- 
tion of teaching the Mahabhasya and Suresvara’s Varttika, set up his student 
Naranayagurjara, and went back to his own city, presumably Paithan. The 
citizens were thrilled to see him, and he taught his son all the smrtis , the 
veda , and the six auxiliary texts ( ahgas ). 

Sarga six begins with Ramesvara and his household going to Benares 

(KasI). On route a second son is born, Srldhara, and at Benares a third, 

✓ 

Madhava. At Benares Ramesvara arranges the marriage of all three. Sam- 
kara then lists Ramesvara’s students at Benares, starting with a Konkan, 
Anantabhatta Cittale. Two excellent ascetics (yativaryavarau ) follow, 
Damodara Sarasvatl and Madhava Sarasvatl, who travelled far and became 
famous. Then comes Mahesa Thakkura, who the text says composed the 

difficult Paksadharlpracara. 10 Then comes Govinda Dvivedi, from Gujarat, 

/ 

who, along with Ramesvara’s son Srldhara, became proficient in the Maha- 
bhasya. Next are mentioned Acaryabhatta and his son Visvanatha, who 

/ 

became famous teachers of vedanta in the south. Samkaramisrasarman, 

• 7 

from Kanyakubja, is then mentioned as the author of a commentary on the 
Gltagovinda (the Rasatarangini). Lastly, the text refers to still other un- 
named students from a list of various regions of India, and in the next verse 
Ramesvara and his wife die. 

The rest of the sarga narrates the achievements of the author’s father, 
Narayanabhatta. He learned sruti, smrti , and the six darsanas directly from 
his father, and composed the Tristhallgamanasetu, along with other 
nibandhas. The lord of Utkala invited him to debate with the easterners, 
and after a month he established the supremecy of the southern schools. 11 


10 Mahesa Thakkura wrote a Darpana commentary on Paksadhara Misra’s Aloka on 
Gangesa’s Tattvacintamani. 

1 1 yas cotkaresvara samTritapatrapurvavijndpandd grahanavlksananirnayartham/ 
pracyair vivadam anisam pravidhaya mdsam sriddksindtyamatam urjitatam ninaya/l 
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In an assembly called by Todaramala he defeated all the Maithila and Gauda 

scholars, starting with Vidyanivasa. Shastri writes: 

/ 

“At a Sraddha ceremony at Dehli in the house of Todar Mai, he wors- 
ted in disputation all the Pandits of Gauda and Mithila with Vidya- 
nivasa at their head... the point at dispute was one of vital importance 
to modem Brahmanism. The ancient Rishis declare that at the per- 

X * 

formance of Sraddha, live Brahmans are to be fed with the cooked 
food offered to the manes. Bengal holds that this is impossible in the 
Kaliyuga as there are no Brahmans worthy to feed. And so they feed 

symbolical Brahmans (Brahmans made of kusa grass). The southern 

/ 

people hold that the injunctions of the Sastras should be respected, 
and live Brahmans are to be fed.” (Shastri 191 2:9-10) 

In his book Raja Todar Mai, Kumudranjan Das similarly says, with ref- 
erence to the Benares manuscript of the Gadhivamsavarnana, that “Dur- 
ing a sraddha ceremony Narayana Bhatta subdued the pandits of Mithila 
and Gaur who had assembled at the Raja’s house (Das 1979:214).” Not 
having seen Shastri’s copy of the Gadhivamsanucarita, it is impossible to 
judge this interpretation. Although effegies of kusa grass are certainly spec- 
ified for sraddhas in the event that brahmanas are not available, I have 
not yet seen any references to the dispute mentioned by Shastri. The Ox- 
ford and the Benares manuscripts suggest a different issue: “this argument 
was about the prohibition of meat (offering) at a sraddha in the Kali age” 
(6.14.d: sraddhe kalau palanisedhavivada esah)} 2 Among the various texts 
attributed to Narayanabhatta, the New Catalogus Catalogorum lists a Cal- 
cutta manuscript of the Kalisraddhemamsadanavicarah (Raghavan 1949-, 
Vol.X:71), in which, judging from the published extract, Narayana opposed 
those “whose tongues are eager for the juice of meat” ( mamsarasalolupara - 
sana ). 13 Could pala, which means meat or straw, have been taken by Shastri 
somehow to refer to straw brahmanas} 

Returning to the Gadhivamsavarnana, the poem names Brahmendra 
Sarasvatl and Narayana Sarasvatl, and then makes a reference to other simi- 
larly great ascetics (yatis ), all of whom were Narayana’s pupils. It then says 
that Narayana composed a text known as the Dharmapravrtti in the south, 
but as the Prayogaratna north of the Vindhyas. 14 In Shastri’s account it looks 


6.13. ( cotkaresvara Oxford; coktaresvara Benares; cottaresvara Shastri) In a similar 
passage (3.22) the Bhattavamsakavya has utkaladhlsv ara (which is adopted above). 

12 dillTsvarakhilamahakararndhikarisritodarasya samitau ca jigaya sarvanl 
vidyanivasamukhamaithilagaudavindun sraddhe kalau palanisedhavivada esah! 1 6.14. 

13 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College , Vol. II, No. 462, p. 417. 

14 dharmapravrttir iti daksinatah prasiddham cakre samastabudhasamsayanasasastrlml 
vindhyottare vyavahrtam tu budhaih prayogaratnakhyaya nikhilasamskrtipaddhatim 
yah// 6.16. Shastri quotes this verse in the form given here in his catalogue of vedic 
manuscripts in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Shastri 1923:375). 
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as though these were two separate works (Shastri 1912:10), but Kane has 
already questioned the claim that Narayana could have written the extant 
text Dharmapravrtti, which was written by someone with the same name 
(Kane 1975:907). Samkara then states that Narayana brought about the 
greatness of Nrsimhasrama, Upendrasrama, and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. 
He set up his sons, gave his house to a devotee of Hari named Nrsimha, 
gave hundreds of gold coins to brahmanas , saw his sons’ sons and died, 
never to return. 

The seventh sarga , which is the last to offer historical information about 
the Bhatta family, begins with the names of Narayanabhatta’s three sons, 
Ramakrsna, Samkara, and Govinda. According to the text, the first taught 
Trimmalabhatta, wrote nibandhas including the jiva tp i trkrtyan i rn Tti , a com- 
mentary on the Asvistuti in the Mahabharata, and a paddhati on the satasya- 
panktyananakotihoma etc. 15 He died at 52, having taught and set up his 
three sons Dinadhinatha, Kamalakara, and Laksmana. Narayana’s youngest 
son, Govinda, had four sons, taught the first two of these, Laksmlpa and 
Vinayaka, along with groups of various students, and then died at 48. He 
had served his mother from birth, and followed her on her death to continue 
doing so. 

Five verses syntactically joined ( kulaka ) then account for the life of the 

author. He renounced travel (i.e. was a ksetrasamnydsin ), and, having 

learned the Kasika, taught kaumdrilamTmdmsd to Mallaribhatta, BhattojI 

DIksita, other scholars and other ascetics (yatis ), his eldest son Damodara, 

and his next two sons, Nrsimha and Nllakantha. He writes that his eldest 

' ♦ ♦ • • 

son (jyesthasuta ) was honored by the king, earned lots of money, was well 
established, handsome, fortunate, rich, and devoted to his parents. Samkara 
then concludes this passage by stating that he experienced a loss. I think 
this may refer to the death of his son Damodara, but the text is unclear to 
me. 16 At this point the poem turns from its historical narrative to describe 


15 I am not certain what this refers to. A satanana is a type of kotihoma. The Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the North-Western Provinces, V, p. 56, lists a Kotihoma- 
satamukhadiprayogapaddhati by Ramakrsnabhatta. 

16 The kulaka is as follows: 

srTsamkarakhyas tv atha madhyamo yah sa ksetrasamnyasy adhigatya kasikam / 
mahldribhattadikavindubhattojidlksitaradhyamukhams tatha paran/9/ yatlms tatha 
jyesthatanujadamodaram ca kaumarilasastraparagam (°sastragam param Benares)/ 
krtva nrsimham ca tato y nu\am tatkanistham antyam sutanllakanthakam/ 1 0/ 

*••• v • » • • 

adhyapayan ( adhyapya Benares) jyesthasutena rajamanyena bhuridravinarjakena 
(°dravinarjanakena Benares) ca/ labdhapratisthena surupabhaja saubhagyayuktena 
bahuvyayena ca/11/ bhaktena pitror api jaimimyasastram ( jaimimyam sastram 
Benares) tatha * dhyapya bahums tu sisyan / kslrabdhiramam tv abhayamkarakhyam 
balam sadasaryakavisvanatham/12/ dantyopanamanam atha dviputryam (dviputram 
Benares) nrharyupakhye tv atha siddhanathe/ sadvarsadesiyam atha ’dyaputram 
vivahya muktena viyogam Tyivan/13/ 
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the grief of the parents. The lament for the dead son is sharp and direct. At 

/ 

one point Samkara says that the parents have reached the age of 68. A few 
verses are then partially illegible, but he then says that his wife died and 
that learned good friends tried to console him. The sarga concludes with a 
number of verses on the frailty of human existence. The colophon names 

the, sarga “ bhratrsutasokdpanodcC ’ “removal of the grief for bhratrsuta(s)” 

/ 

from which, possibly, Shastri assumed that Samkara was grieving for the 
loss of a nephew. Although the compound “ bhratrsuta“ could certainly 
mean “nephew(s)”, it could also, I think, be taken as a dvandva meaning 
“brother(s) and son(s)” the order of the items following the order of the 
narrative. 17 

The eighth and ninth sargas describe the degradation, futility, and mis- 
ery of each succeeding stage of life, starting from the moment of conception. 
Although the theme is common and the references learned, the accumula- 
tion of these direct and often bitter statements makes a forceful impression. 

/ 

Samkara finds relief, eventually, in the refuge offered by the god Hari and 
he rebukes himself for not turning to him earlier in life. The ninth sarga 
ends with a verse disclaiming any merit in his humble praise of the god, 
since “neither the goddess of speech herself, nor even the whole of the triple 
world, transforming itself into the preceptor of the gods, could, as long as 
they lived, complete the job of writing out your (i.e. Hari’s) virtues, using 
the peak of the Himalaya as chalk and the sky as a board.” 18 

The great figure in the poem is the author’s grandfather, Ramesvara- 
bhatta. The first eight verses are missing from the two manuscripts, but 
already in the ninth verse the author tells us that Ramesvara attained celebrity 
in the south, so there was hardly space to say much about his ancestors. In 


There are difficulties here and I am uncertain of the interpretation. Could it be that 

/ 

Samkara experienced the loss of Damodara after the latter had taught various pupils 
and arranged the marriage of his first son, a boy not yet six? Damodara is known to 
have at least one son, Siddhesvarabhatta. Only two works of Damodara are known, 
a parisista on his father’s Dvatianirnaya, and a Kalivarjyanirnaya. Samkara refers to 
the first (cited in Kane’s Introduction to the Vyavaharamayuka, p. xii). The second is 
recorded as complete in 16 folios as No. 3076 in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Shastri 
1925: 1044). Alternatively, but I think less likely, Samkara may be referring to the death 
of his own first son ( adyaputra ), Ranganatha, whose name is known from the works of 
NTlakantha. See below. 

17 1 confess I am not sure about this interpretation. 

18 likhec ced vagdevl gaganaphalake tvadgunaganam 
svayam yavajjlvam himasikharinamnyd khatikaya/ 
triloki va sarvapy amaragurubhav am gatavatl 

tadapy antam yayan na khalu mama ka tatra gananaH 9.55. 

At this point the manuscripts present a Durgadevlbhujagaprayata (< devlstotra ) in 15 

/ 

verses and a Raghunathastaka, both composed by Samkara. They then introduce a “ya- 
makasobhipadyastaka”, and the Benares manuscript concludes at the point where the 
text continues, illegibly, on the reverse side of the final folio of the Oxford manuscript. 
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the text as we have it, Ramesvara alone works miracles, as in his curing 
of Zafar Malik’s son and his liberation of the ghost. He refuses an audi- 
ence with the Nizam Shah! king and the gifts of Krsnadevaraya. When he is 
rewarded by Zafar Malik he can, for a year, be rid of cares, but he is sympa- 
thetic to his wife, undertaking the pilgimage to Kolhapur and the further trip 
down to Vijayanagar mainly for her, and likewise he is anxious for their sick 
son, travelling to Dvarka for his cure. He shows concern for his students on 
the dangerous route to Kolhapur. The narrative suggests that migrating to 
Benares was itself his great deed, though this is not stated explicitly. 

The depiction of the adult life of Narayanabhatta is, by contrast, rather 
thin, and happens in just 13 verses. His books, students, and generosity 
are about all there is. Certainly there is no mention of the famous deed 
later attributed to him, namely, the restoration of the Visvanatha temple in 
Benares, which he was said to have requested from the Muslim lord as a 
reward for relieving a serious drought. 19 However, Samkara says that the 
linga set up by Ramesvara at Samgamner conferred a benefit on the faithful 
similar to that conferred at the site of Visvesa in Benares, which could con- 
ceivably be taken to refer to the great story about Narayana. His authorship 
of famous works on pilgrimage and funerary rites, the Tristhallsetu and the 
Antyestipaddhati, might in some way have been connected, in the mind of 
his son Samkara, with Ramesvara’s pilgrimage to Kolhapur which brought 
about Naray ana’s conception, and with the funeral rites for the ghost who 
in fact became Narayana, but of course that can not be known. In any case 
Narayana’s Antyestipaddhati is not mentioned in the Gadhivamsavarnana. 

Samkara does not spend much time describing his own generation. That 
his younger brother Govinda was especially attached to their mother stands 
out in an otherwise fairly routine account. Obviously it would have been 
extremely satisfying to have learned something more from the text about 
Samkara’s student BhattojI Dlksita, who infused his great grammatical text, 
the Sabdakaustubha, with discussions of mimamsa doctrine. 

It is not clear how much biographical information Samkara may have 
written in his other works, since only two of these have been published. His 
known works on mimamsa include the Mimamsabalaprakasa, 20 the 
Mlmamsasarasamgraha, 2 1 the Prakasa (on the S astr adlpika) , the Nirnaya- 
candrika, and the Vidhirasayanadusana, and, on dharmasastra , the Dvaita- 


19 See Altekar 1937:45 ff. Altekar (p. 48) cites the DanaharavalT of Divakarabhatta, 

Naray anabhatta’s grandson: Srlramesvarasurisunur abhavan naray anakhyo mahan/ 
yenakary avimuktake suvidhina visvesvarasthapana (India Office Catalogue of San- 
skrit Manuscripts, Part II, p. 547). He suggests that Samkara wrote his family chronicle 

when he was 30 or 35, before his father had the temple rebuilt, but, as shown above, 

✓ / 

Samkara records his father’s death and refers to himself as 68. 

20 Mimamsabalaprakasa. 1902. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Vol. 16. 

21 MTmamsdsarasamgraha. 1904. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Vol. 17. 
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nirnaya (or Dharma-), and the Dharmaprakasa (or Sarva-). Kane has pointed 

A 

out that Samkara gives his mother’s name as Parvatl in the last of these 
works . 22 

It is clear though from the Vyavaharatattva, a work on dharmasastra 

A A 

written by Samkara’s son Nllakantha, that Samkara had four sons. In the 
colophon to that work Nllakantha refers to himself as the younger brother of 
Ranganathabhatta, Damodarabhatta, and Nrsimhabhatta, the order here pre- 
sumably following that of the brothers . 23 Elsewhere in the text Nllakantha 
refers to his eldest brother (jyestabhratr) Damodarabhatta . 24 Shastri and 

* * * A 

Kane have suggested that Ranganatha had died early, before Samkara wrote 

A 

the family history. In any event, it seems that Samkara chose not to record 
the name of this son 25 
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Pandit and Professor: 

Transformations in the 19th Century Maharashtra 


During my school years in Pune, I came in contact with a variety of San- 
skrit teachers. Some of these teachers were addressed as Pandit or Shastri, 

others as Professor. In their general use, these terms categorized people’s 

* 

perceptions of a person’s identity. For instance, among my teachers, Pan- 
dit Vamanasastrl Bhagavat was never addressed as Professor, and Professor 
Mohan Dhadphale was never addressed as Pandit. However, there were 
other personalities in Pune who seemed to be included in both of these cat- 
egories, e.g. Professor S.D. Joshi was called Panditji, and Professor K.V. 
Abhyankar was called Mahamahopadhyaya and Sastrl. Thus, while the 
terms Pandit, Shastri, and Professor may prototypically represent member- 
ships in markedly different categories, these categories nonetheless have 
overlapping areas. In my Preface to “Paninian Studies, Professor S.D. Joshi 
Felicitation Volume”, I have briefly traced the transformation of S.D. Joshi 
from a Pandit to a Professor. In my presentation today, I would like to trace 
this transformation in the 19th century broadly in the region of Maharashtra, 
and more specifically in the city of Pune. 1 

Maharashtra, before the takeover of Pune by the British forces in 1818, 
was a major center of traditional Sanskrit scholarship. From the Dharma- 
sastra author Hemadri to the grammarian Nagesa, Maharashtra produced 
illustrious Sanskrit scholars. Especially beginning with Nagesa, the unbro- 
ken transmission of grammatical scholarship in guru-sisya lineages can be 
traced in Maharashtra to this day, and I myself have felt proud to have had 
teachers like Professor S.D. Joshi 2 who belonged to guru-sisya lineages go- 
ing back to Nagesabhatta. While the charts of these lineages provided by 
Kielhorn 3 and K. V. Abhyankar 4 indeed give a sense of continuity of the tra- 


1 For some general accounts of education, and Sanskrit education in particular, in the 
19th century Pune, see: Bhate 1996, Walimbe 1974. For detailed accounts of Sanskrit 
traditions and their transformations in the region of Maharashtra, see: K.V. Abhyankar 
1954, Kelkar 1915, and Dandekar 1972. For an enlightening discussion of patronage 
for languages and literature during the Peshwa period, see Dadoba Pandurang (1865, 
Introduction). 

2 S.D. Joshi studied with his uncle Mahesvar Sastrl Joshi, who was a student of Sankar 

/ / / / 

Sastrl Marulkar. Among Sankar Sastri’s teachers was Vasudev Sastrl Abhyankar, who, 
as explained later, is in direct line of Nagesabhatta’ s disciples. 

3 Paribhasendusekhara , Pt. II, Preface, p. xxv. 

4 K.V. Abhyankar 1954:99-101 . The chart shows only one European name, i.e. Kielhorn, 
as the student of Anantashastri Pendharkar, and Bhandarkar as Kielhorn’s student. 
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dition of Sanskrit learning in Maharashtra, these charts by themselves do not 
provide us any indication of the profound transformation in this tradition of 
learning which occurred in this region over the past two hundred years. 

Before the coming of the British rule to Pune, the Marathi Brahmins 
were not only known for their Sanskritic learning, but they were also deeply 
involved in political, military, administrative, and financial occupations. 
While Brahmins like Hemadri in the role of ministers were known from the 
days of the Yadava rule in the 13th century, their importance in Maharashtra 
steadily grew under the rule of the Peshwas, the Brahmin prime ministers of 
the successors of the famous Maratha king Shivaji. Referring to this period, 
the Visvagunadarsacampu (verses 133-152) of Venkatadhvarin presents a 
fascinating pros-and-cons argument about the Maharashtrian Brahmins. 
They have now abandoned the study of the Vedas and are flocking to study 
Persian in order to serve the Muslim rulers of the region. On the positive 
side, they are also given the credit for having protected and preserved Hindu 
religious traditions under very difficult circumstances. This variety of pulls 
on the lives of Brahmins in the region is seen in many ways. The Brahmin 
Peshwas, who were the de-facto rulers of the region, had to act in a Ksatriya 
mode, and this tension is illustrated in the story of Ramasastrl Prabhune (the 
judge) and Madhavarao Peshwa. Because of being busy with Brahmanical 
rituals, Madhavarao found less time to pay attention to administrative and 
military duties. Ramasastrl is believed to have admonished him that if he 
wanted to spend his time in these rituals and neglect his royal duties, he 
might as well renounce his Peshwa office and go and live in Banaras (see: 

Telang in Ranade. 1900:132-3). 

Under the Peshwas, the Brahmins not only prospered in administrative 
and military roles, 5 the Peshwas offered substantial financial inducements 


5 Ranade (1915:350) says: “One other general feature, which distinguishes the first per- 
iod under Shivaji and Shahu from the period which followed the establishment of the 
Peshwa’s power at Poona, relates to the fact that while most of the great military com- 
manders in the earlier period were Mahrattas, with the notable exception of the Peshwas 
themselves, the men who rose to distinction in the latter half of the century were, for 
the most part, Brahmins.” Ranade goes on to provide details of the roles Brahmins 
played under the Peshwas and the privileges they acquired for themselves (pp.351-2): 
“The Brahmins at this time came to regard themselves as a governing caste with special 
privileges and exemptions, which were unknown under the system founded by Shivaji. 
The Konkanastha Brahmin Karkoons, who had the monopoly of all the Secretariat or 
Daftar offices, and received respectable salaries, obtained the privilege of having their 
goods exempted from Custom duties and ferry charges when they imported grain and 
other goods from outside ports and places. The Brahmin land-holders in the Kalyan 
Prant, and also in Maval, had their lands assessed at half or lower rates than were levied 
from other classes. In criminal courts, the Brahmins had always enjoyed the excep- 
tional privilege of exemption from the extreme penalty of the law, and even when they 
were confined in forts, they were more liberally treated than the other classes. Besides 
these advantages, they had the monopoly of the charities freely bestowed by the state 
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for the propagation of Sanskrit scholarship. 6 Each year, in the month of 

A 

Sravana, the Peshwas distributed Daksina to a large number of Brahmins 
who gathered in Pune. 7 The tradition of annually distributing Daksina to 
Vaidikas and Shastris was initiated by the Maratha king Shahu’s commander 
Dabhade. This was subsequently taken over by the first Bajirao Peshwa. 
The amount of Daksina distributed by him in 1736 is said to have been 
Rupees 16,354. With the expansion of the power of the Peshwa, this amount 
increased by 1758 to Rupees 1,800,000. We are told that in the year 1770, 
the Peshwa distributed Daksina in Pune to 39,912 Brahmins who had come 

t t 1 

from all parts of India, north and south. They were rewarded according to 

A 

the level of their accomplishments in the Vedas and Sastras. Besides this 
distribution of Daksina by the Peshwas, many other Maratha chiefs gave 
patronage to traditional learning which flourished in several other centers 
like Vai, Paithan, Nashik, and Pandharpur, besides Pune. 8 The Sanskrit 
education was provided by learned individuals at their homes, and there was 
little institutional structure available during this period. There is substantial 
evidence of the movement of students and scholars between the regional 

centers in Maharashtra and the transregional centers like Banaras. 

* 

In the November of 1817, the British forces defeated the army of the 2nd 

Bajirao Peshwa in Pune and the governance of the region passed into the 

hands of Mountstuart Elphinstone. He was the British resident at the Peshwa 

court before their fall and knew the region very well. In its declaration of 

February 11, 1818, the British East India Company assured the population 

of the region that there will be no interference in the religious and cultural 

life of the people. In the March of 1818, Mountstuart Elphinstone called an 

assembly of the local people in Pune and, like the Peshwas he replaced, he 

distributed Daksina to the Brahmin Shastris and Pandits. 9 

• + 


on this class in consideration of their sanctity. The record which relates to the time of 
Bajirao II bears ample testimony to the extent of the abuses which followed this indul- 
gence. The Dakshana charity, started with a view to encourage learning, became a grant 
generally to all Brahmins, and Poona became a centre of a large pauper population. As 
many as 30 to 40 thousand Brahmins were fed for days together at state expense at the 
great festivals with the costliest viands.” For a recent analysis of the rise of Brahmins 
under the Peshwas, see Gordon 1993:185. 

6 See: Vedas as tradlpika. Preface, p. 1; Ranade (1900:58-59) for the history of Daksina. 

7 Ranade 1915:373. 

8 Grant Duff (1826, Vol. Ill, p. 355) says: “The great Mahdoo (= Madhava) Rao confined 
the donations principally to poor Bramins, whose proficiency in science and mythol- 
ogy entitled them to distinction; and the rewards were conferred in proportion to their 
acquirements, moral conduct, and sanctity. During the reign of the second Bajee Rao, 
though a portion was always reserved as the reward for learning, it degenerated into an 
indiscriminate distribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of feeding and bestowing 
on Bramins, as an atonement for sin.” 

9 Grant Duff (1826, Vol. Ill, pp. 355-6) says: “Many poor Bramins, however, had be- 
come greatly dependent on this charity, and therefore to have stopped it at once would 
have been inconsistent with the humane munificence which pervaded every act of the 
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However, there was not going to be a mere continuation of the old ways 
under the new rule of the British. In 1824, Elphinstone announced his pol- 
icies regarding the education of the people of the region. This included the 
following: 10 

1 . To improve the teaching methods in schools and to increase their num- 
ber. 

2. To provide textbooks to vernacular schools. 

3. To encourage the lower classes of the society to make use of the edu- 
cational facilities. 

4. To publish books in the regional languages. 

5. To open schools for a western-style education and to encourage 
people to make use of the western education in English. 

Thus, with the coming of the British rule, the concept of education, at least 
for the Brahmins of the region, suddenly acquired broader dimensions. Be- 
side the continuation of traditional Sanskrit education, the Brahmin commu- 
nity, now under the British auspices, was pulled into both the new dimen- 
sions: vernacular education and English education. The Bombay Native 
School Book and School Society was established in 1823. It aimed at the 
spread of education in the local vernacular, Marathi, and also in the prep- 
aration and publication of textbooks in Marathi for these schools. The first 
government school in Marathi opened in Bombay in 1818, while a similar 
school opened in Pune in 1824. 

The last Peshwa, Bajirao, used to distribute 500,000 Rupees per year as 
Daksina to Brahmin Pandits and Vaidika reciters. After the takeover by 
the British, Elphinstone sought approval from the Company authorities to 
spend 200,000 Rupees per year for educational purposes. 11 Initially he de- 
cided to offer grants to Brahmin scholars who were experts in traditional 
Sanskrit and Vedic scholarship and in the “more useful” fields like those of 
Dharmasastra and Mathematics. He appointed William Chaplin to oversee 
the proper utilization of the Daksina funds. 


British government in the conquered territory; but to have continued that promiscuous 
alms to all Bramins, who chose to collect at Poona for the purpose, would have been 
a wasteful, and in many respects a useless and pernicious expenditure. It was at first 
therefore bestowed under certain limitations; the portion assigned to men of learning 
was duly distributed; and that the benefit to the country might be rendered more essen- 
tially important, as the donations at the Dukshina were circumscribed, a Hindu college 
was instituted at Poona, where the minds of the youth might acquire such instruction in 
their own way, as they are disposed to receive in mathematics, astronomy, medicine, & 
and pains were taken to erase from their elementary books of ethics such principles of 
morality as have a dangerous or a doubtful tendency.” 

10 For a detailed discussion of these developments, see: Walimbe 1974, Jog 1965:28 ff. 

11 Walimbe 1974:9 ff. 
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The Poona Hindu College (known locally as Pune Pathasala) was es- 
tablished on October 7, 1821, at the annual expense of 15,250 Rupees. 12 
There were ten classes and a hundred students. The school aimed at teach- 
ing those areas of Sanskrit scholarship which were of some contemporary 
utility, and also to eventually provide for the western-style education for 
those who desired such education. A concurrent desire on the part of the 
British authorities was to “preserve the attachment of the learned Brahmans 
who had suffered severely by the change of Government, and who had con- 
siderable influence over the feelings and conduct of the people at large.” 13 
With this added purpose, William Chaplin insisted on the appointment of 
Brahmin teachers even in those areas which were deemed to be of no con- 
temporary practical utility. This school thus taught the subjects of Nyaya, 
Dharmasastra, Vyakarana, Jyotisa, Alamkara, Vedanta, Ayurveda, besides 
Rgveda and Yajurveda. All these subjects were taught in traditional ways, 
and the British officials had only nominal supervision. 

Pandit Raghavacarya was the principal of this Poona Hindu College. 
Many major figures of this period like Krishnashastri Chiplunkar were stu- 
dents at this school. Until 1837, only traditional Sanskrit subjects were 
taught in the traditional way, and there was no teaching of English. In the 
June of 1830, eighteen graduates of this school were awarded prizes total- 
ing 920 Rupees. In 1837, Major Candy was appointed to supervise this 

* 

school. He introduced the teaching of English. Around this time, many pri- 
vate schools, both missionary schools and native schools opened up in Pune 
and other centers. These schools gradually led to the spread of education in 
the vernacular as well as English, besides the traditional Sanskrit education. 
One of the major difficulty in vernacular education was the lack of trained 
teachers and the lack of appropriate textbooks in Marathi. Elphinstone en- 
couraged the translation of English books into Marathi. Preparations of text- 
books in Marathi was one of the goals of the Native School-book and School 
Society. It was felt that this task could be done better by English-educated 
Indians who would transmit the information contained in the English text- 
books to their vernacular audiences. The government spent a large amount 
of 97,233 Rupees from 1826 to 1830 on books prepared and published in 

vernaculars like Marathi, Gujarati, and Kannada. 


12 Walimbe (1974). Grant Duff (1826, Vol. Ill, p. 356) says: “Though the institution of 
the college which was committed to Mr. Chaplin was at first regarded with some signs 
of distrust, before the end of 1822 there were one hundred and forty-three Bramins, 
students or candidates for admission, even before fit teachers for all the branches had 
been found.” Choksey (1976:98) quotes Chaplin’s own opinion of Brahmins and their 
learning: “All their worldly learning (loukeeka viddeea = laukikavidya ) consists in the 
reading of old letters, set forms of correspondence and book-keeping. Their spiritual 
learning (or vaidyak vidya?) is acquired from the study of the Vedant, Vyakarana, 

Natuk, the Purans, the Dharmashastra, Jotish or astronomical treatises, the Vadiyak 

_ » 

Shastra or treatise on medicine and the Kawe-grunth.” 

13 Cited in Walimbe 1974:10. 
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The Marathi Brahmin community was significantly involved in all these 
developments. Marathi Brahmin Pandits were also working hand in hand 
with Captain Molesworth on the preparation of a Marathi-English Diction- 
ary, and with figures like Major Candy in the preparation of textbooks in 
Marathi. 14 Here the Brahmin Pandits were exposed to English education, 
and they transferred the new contents and the new methods to the ver- 
nacular education. 15 For example, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, a graduate 
of the Poona Hindu College, prepared a Marathi book on political economy. 
Bhaushastri Petkar wrote a Marathi book on the history of Greece. Shri- 
krishnashastri Talekar translated an English book on the history of Rome 
into Marathi, while Vishnushastri Pandit translated a work on the history of 
England. Most of the individuals involved in the process of translation of 
western materials into Marathi were Marathi Brahmins. 

In 1851, the Poona Hindu College and government English schools were 
integrated and a new institution, Poona College, was set up, which event- 
ually branched into Poona College, Poona College School, and Normal 
School. While English professors taught subjects like English literature, 
mathematics, and physics, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar 16 was the head of the 
Sanskrit divisions in all the three branches. He was also appointed as the As- 
sistant Professor for Marathi, one of the first few Marathi persons to hold the 
western title of Professor. But there were other Pandits like Nllakanthasastrl 

9 # 

Bhat ( dharmasastra ), Dhondasastrl {vy aka ran a), Nrsimhacarya (nydya), and 
Narayanasastrl ( alamkara ) who taught at these schools, but were not given 
the title or salary of a Professor. In 1859, Dr. Martin Haug was appointed 
as the first European professor for Sanskrit in Poona College. In 1860, the 
Deccan College was set up in Pune for higher education, and in the same 
year the Elphinstone College opened in Bombay. These institutions played 
a major role in the intellectual and cultural transformation of Brahmins in 

Maharashtra, as they constituted the majority of students. 17 

* 

Now I would like to take a closer look at how these political and institu- 
tional changes affected the lives of particular individuals. 

Balsastri Jdmbhekar 

Balsastri Jambhekar 18 was perhaps the most prominent Marathi Brahmin 
figure in the beginning of the British rule in Maharashtra. He was born in 
1810 in Konkan in the village of Pomburle. His father was a learned priest 

V 

and taught his son the Sanskrit poetry. But with the insistence of Mr. Bapu 
Chatre, another prominent Brahmin, Balsastri began to study English. Dur- 


14 For details, see: Jog 1965:31 ff; Pinge 1960:107 ff; Potdar 1922:15 ff. 

15 Walimbe (1974:12). 

16 For the details of Krishnashastri Chiplunkar’s life, see: Puranik 1992: 17-26. 

17 Seal 1971:89. 

18 For the details of Balshastri Jambhekar’s life and work, see: Potdar 1922:31 ff and 
Shejwalkar 1977:309 ff. 
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ing the day, he used to go to the English school, while he would study the 
SiddhantakaumudI in the evening. After finishing his education in 1828, he 
was appointed as an assistant professor in the Elphinstone School in Bom- 
bay to teach mathematics. He was fully trained in the traditional subjects 
of Sanskrit logic and grammar, and now as the first Indian person to be ap- 
pointed Professor he became very famous. Besides mathematics, he was 
deeply interested in subjects like history and chemistry. He translated into 
Marathi an English work on “the object, advantages and pleasures of knowl- 
edge”. He has published books in Marathi on grammar, geography, ethics, 
a Marathi translation of the ritual of Sandhya, and Marathi translations of 
a number of English works. From 1841, his articles began to appear in the 
journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society. He knew Marathi, Sanskrit, 
English and Latin very well, and had working knowledge of Hindustani, 
Gujarati, Bengali, Kannada, and Persian. He is the first important Sanskrit 
Pandit of modern Maharashtra who became a transmitter of Western ideas 
and themes to Marathi audiences, and a traditional pandit to transform him- 
self into a modem scholar. 

Krishnashastri Chiplunkar and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 

This transformation of a Sanskrit pandit into a modem scholar was not a 
simple and easy change. This can be seen in the lives of Krishnashastri 
Chiplunkar and his illustrious son, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, whose writ- 
ings transformed Marathi into a powerful modern language. 19 Krishnashas- 
tri was born in Pune in 1824. For the first fourteen years, he studied Veda 
recitation. Then he intensively studied Sanskrit poetics, logic, and Dharma- 
sastra with a famous scholar of the day. Pandit Morasastrl Sathe at the Poona 
Hindu College which was set up by Elphinstone in 1821. When Krish- 
nashastri was studying at this institution, he was the best among his class- 
mates and was given the title “Brhaspati” by his teacher, Morasastrl Sathe. 
Such excellence in Sanskrit scholarship was still of no practical use in earn- 
ing a good living, which only English education could offer. Morasastrl 
himself began studying English at a late age, and also inspired Krishnashas- 
tri to do the same. At the age of 25, Krishnashastri began his English 
education at the Poona Hindu College, where an English-education wing 
was opened, besides the older Sanskrit wing, by Major Candy. He became 
a favorite student of his English professors. In 1852, he was appointed 
“translator exhibitioner”, and soon he was given the post of assistant pro- 


19 For the details of Krishnashastri and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar’s life, see: Puranik 1992. 
Shejwalkar (1977:171) offers a critical review of the contributions of Balshastri Jam- 
bhekar and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar and argues that while the first worked to create 

i 

a modern civil society, the latter worked to promote Brahmanization of Marathi and 
Maharashtra. On the whole, Shejwalkar (177 ff.) also offers a strong critique of the 
role of Brahmins in the interpretation of Marathi history as well. 
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fessor of Marathi at the Poona College. Besides translating Sanskrit works 
like Meghaduta into Marathi, Krishnashastri wrote a number of works on 
topics like economics. 20 However, Krishnashastri’s transformation from be- 
ing a Sanskrit pandit to a modern professor came with a cost. S.S. Puranik 
(1992:25) says: 

“The sad thing is that the same English-education which helped him 
attain material prosperity also completely uprooted his religious faith. 

The traditional branches of knowledge which he had so assiduously 
studied in his younger days were thrown aside in his mature age. Be- 
cause of the arguments from rationalists like Mill, Darwin, and Hux- 
ley, the tower of his religious faith came down crashing. As a result 
of the English-education, he became a committed atheist.” 

Krishnashastri Chiplunkar’s son, Vishnushastri, rose to even greater promi- 
nence in Maharashtra. Vishnushastri was born in Pune on May 20, 1850. 
After his home-based education till he was 7 years old, Vishnushastri was 
sent to the Infant School, a relatively modern institution at that time. There- 
after he went to a series of English, Marathi, and mixed schools, and finally 
passed his high school matriculation in 1865. His memorization ability 
was excellent, both for Sanskrit and English materials. He studied San- 
skrit at the Poona high school with Krishnashastri Vaijapurkar, who was ap- 
pointed as a Shastri at the high school. In the January of 1866, Vishnushastri 
joined the newly opened Deccan College for further education. When Vish- 
nushastri joined the Deccan College, there were European professors like 
Wordsworth, Oxanham, and Kielhorn, besides the Indian teachers Kerunana 
Chatre and Anantashastri Pendharkar. 

When Kielhorn was appointed as Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan 
College, he was very young. But he continued his own intense study of 
Sanskrit with the local Pandits, among them Anantashastri Pendharkar at 
the Deccan College. The local students felt that the Shastri knew far more 
Sanskrit than the Professor. 21 Anantashastri was himself directly in line 
from the great Nagesabhatta, and was famous for his scholarship in the field 
of Sanskrit grammar. The students at the Deccan College compared the 
different styles of teaching of Professor Kielhorn and Anantashastri Pen- 
dharkar. Kielhorn would not, and could not, teach a class if he left his books 
at home. On the other hand, Anantashastri never needed to hold a book in 


20 Krishnashastri’s modern approach is evident in his essays on Marathi grammar (1971). 

21 For a negative reaction of Vishnushastri Chiplunkar to Kielhorn, see Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar 1891:11. A detailed criticism of the appointment of European professors 
in Pune and the stature and salary granted to them is found in N.C. Kelkar 1915:39 ff. 
Kelkar refers to a 1881 article in the Times of India by K.T. Telang on the same issue. 
He does not mention a specific date, but summarizes Telang’s criticisms of European 
professors in Pune. He refers to similar comments by Bhandarkar and Ganganath Jha. 
The disparity in salary was a particularly touchy issue. 
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his hand, and hence while teaching his class he would do other things with 
his hands, such as cutting the betal nuts. While Kielhorn was studying with 
Anantashastri at the same institution, he was the Professor and Anantashas- 
tri was appointed as a Shastri, and there was a big gap in the salaries paid to 
Professors and Shastris. This created great tensions among the Professors 
and Shastris, and Anantashastri, we are told (Puranik 1992:34-35), was so 
displeased that he would often not pay much attention to his teaching du- 
ties. The students themselves made fun of the old-fashioned Shastris. In 
his introduction (Vijapurkar 1963:7) to the collected articles of Professor 
V.G. Vijapurkar, M.G. Deshpande reports that when the Deccan College 
was inaugurated in Pune in 1860, the British authorities intended to offer 
instruction in Marathi. However, the students insisted that they be taught in 
English. M.G. Deshpande refers to the chapter titled “The Early Curricu- 
lum” in J. Nelson Fraser’s book Deccan College 1851-1901 for this debate. 

Among his Indian professors, Vishnushastri respected Professor Keru- 
nana Chatre who taught mathematics and astronomy. Among modern Indian 
professors of his generation. Professor Chatre was known for his observa- 
tional work in astronomy. However, like Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, the 
movement toward modernity had conflicted his mind. Puranik (1992:36) 
reports that with his rationalism, Chatre was no longer convinced about the 
existence of God, and yet he would unfailingly recite the Visnusahasranama 
each day before going to bed, because his grandmother had asked him to 
do so. Puranik (1992:36) further narrates a conversation between Mr. Anna 
Saheb Patwardhan and Professor Chatre. When Patwardhan mentioned to 
Chatre that his recitation of the Visnusahasranama will lead him to spiritual 
liberation, Chatre responded that he was not convinced of the existence of 
God. However, he was going to continue his recitation of the prayer, just in 
case God did exist. If God did exist. He would be pleased with his prayer, 
and if He did not exist, it was no big loss! 

Trained under such teachers, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar developed into an 
avid reader of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit materials which were avail- 
able both at his home and at the library of the Deccan College. He read the 
works of Greek, Roman, and European historians, literary works of Shake- 
speare and Milton, and the writings of Macaulay, Addison, and Johnson. He 
was particularly impressed with the works of Johnson and Macaulay, and in 
his own writings (collected in his Nibandhamala), he praises these authors 
profusely for their vision, insight, and industry. He believed that the En- 
glish literature reflected the irrepressible desire for freedom, spotless patri- 
otism, and limitless love of learning on the part of the English people, and he 
called English education “the milk of the tigress”. It was this milk of the ti- 
gress, the English education, that transformed his outlook and methodology. 
Without losing his love for the local traditions and patriotism, he openly ad- 
mired the new ways offered by the English education. This “new outlook” is 
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seen on every page of Vishnushastri’s Nibandhamala, which covers a wide 
range of literary, religious, historical, linguistic, and political topics. As an 

example of this “new outlook”, I would like to refer to his long articles pub- 

✓ 

lished in the magazine Salapatraka on the Sanskrit authors Kalidasa, Bhav- 
abhuti, Bana, Subandhu, and Dandin. These essays are a demonstration of 
the “new methodology” {navi paddhati in his words). 22 Each essay begins 
with a discussion of the date of the respective poet, followed by a descrip- 
tion of his works, and ending with a selection of beautiful extracts from the 
works of this poet. Vishnushastri says: 

There is little tradition of discussing the good and bad features of 
poetry in India. Topics such as the true nature of poetry and its con- 
nections with the modes of human mind have been appropriately dis- 
cussed in hundreds of works in the English language, as it has not 
been done in Sanskrit. The works of Sanskrit poets are filled with trea- 
sures of astonishing beauty and relish. But how do our contemporary 
Pandits appreciate this? This can been seen from their commentaries. 

Even in the commentaries of great scholars like Mallinatha, we do 
not find anything but literal meanings of words and a discussion of 
grammar. We do not find there the sort of indications of poetic beauty 
as seen in the works of English literary critics .” 23 

From Bhavabhuti’s works, Vishnushastri endeavors to derive conclusions 
about his personal life experiences. It was through this “new outlook” de- 
rived from his English education that Vishnushastri attempted to resusci- 
tate the love of things Indian among his readers by using a supercharged 
form of analytical and incisive Marathi prose. D.V. Potdar, in his important 
work Marathi Gadyaca IngrajI Avatar (“Anglicized Appearance of Marathi 
Prose”, 1922:5 ff), appropriately points out that the Marathi prose produced 
from the beginning of the English rule in Maharashtra till the appearance of 
Vishnushastri’s works was marked with a secondary “translatory” form and 
had non-native inspiration. 24 In Vishnushastri’s writings, the English edu- 
cation has been fully internalized to lead to the emergence of indigenous 
analytical approaches. 

The contribution of institutions like the Deccan College to this trans- 
formation of the Poona Brahmins cannot be overemphasized. Most major 
figures of the period from the Brahmin community in Maharashtra have 
gone through these institutions and have been transformed by them in some 
significant way. Among such figures must be counted persons like Loka- 
manya B.G. Tilak, his mentor Professor Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale, (An- 


22 These essays are collected in Vishnushastri Chiplunkar (1891) under the title 
Samskrtakavipancaka. 

23 Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 1891:12. 

24 For a similar conclusion, see: Ranade 1915:24 ff, and Jog 1965:44. 
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nasaheb) Vinayak Patwardhan, (Ahitagni) Shankar Rajwade, and many oth- 
ers. While in the early part of the 19th century, the old Sanskritic tradition of 
teaching lived on in the Poona Hindu College, it was slowly combined with 
English education with the emergence of the Poona College under Major 
Candy. With the emergence of the Deccan College, there seems to have been 
a new separation of the traditional Sanskritic education and the new Euro- 
pean style education. The traditional Sanskritic education was no longer 
part of the government- supported institutions, and it had to find its own ex- 
pressions in the emergence of institutions like the Sanskrit Pathasala and the 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha. But the Deccan College remained the premier in- 
stitution of modem education in Pune until the emergence of the Fergusson 
College in 1885. This bifurcation of the traditional Sanskritic education and 
the Western education continued into the 20th century Pune. 

Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale 

Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale (my great-great-grand-mother’s brother, and the 
first Professor of Sanskrit in my family) was born in 1852 at Ujjain. 25 After 
his Upanayana, his father Ganeshpant taught him the daily Brahmanical rit- 
uals of Sandhya, Brahmayajna, Saurasukta, and other recitations of prayers. 
In Ahmednagar, he was admitted to an English high school. An avid reader, 
he would sit reading under a public lamp-post near a local mosque late into 
the night. After 5 years of English high school at Ahmednagar, he went to 
Pune for higher education in 1868. After his matriculation in 1868, he was 
awarded three scholarships by the government which allowed him to join the 
Deccan College, where he was awarded a personal scholarship by its prin- 
cipal, Professor Wordsworth. At that time, besides Professor Wordsworth, 
Professor Kielhorn also taught at the Deccan College, and so did Kielhom’s 
own teacher, Anantashastri Pendharkar, as the chief Shastri. Even while 
living at the Deccan College, Jinsiwale maintained his daily Brahmanical 
rituals and recited the Bhagavata-Purana daily. At this college, his inter- 
ests deepened in the area of literature, history of the world, and politics. In 
1873, he passed his B.A. in the subjects of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
and in 1876 he passed his M.A. in History and Philosophy. In 1873, he be- 
came a Fellow at the Deccan College. In 1878, he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Wilson College in Bombay. As a Fellow at the Deccan 
College, he taught B.G. Tilak for some time. 

While maintaining his personal Brahmanical life-style, Jinsiwale under- 
went a tremendous personal transformation. He was fully familiar with 

* 

world history and modern Sanskrit scholarship of the day, and had aquired 
a personal collection of over 3000 books. I have his personal diaries for the 


25 For the details of Jinsi wale’s life, see: Gadre 1903. 
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year 1882, where I see notations for the purchase of books almost on every 
page. It was this opening up of his mind which made him question some of 
the deeply held traditional doctrines such as the apauruseyatva of the Vedas. 
There are many reports of his public speeches and debates with various re- 
ligious figures, where he would openly question this traditional doctrine, 26 
and advocate a more rational understanding of the Vedas. In the atmosphere 
of the late 19th century Pune, such a rejection of the apauruseyatva was 
not quite politically correct, and it made him unpopular with the local con- 
servatives. His own pupil, B.G. Tilak, was in agreement with Jinsiwale on 
this issue, and yet Tilak would take a rather non-committal position in pub- 
lic debates, since he perceived it to be counter-productive to his political 
causes. 

On the other extreme was Vinayak (popularly known as Annasaheb) Pat- 
wardhan who graduated from the Deccan College in 1868 and then pur- 
sued his education in medicine and law. At the Deccan College, Patward- 
han developed deep affection for his professors like Kerunana Chatre and 
Wordsworth. Aprabuddha, Patwardhan’s biographer, reports (1926:21) his 
interactions with Professor Kielhorn. Kielhorn had just joined the Deccan 
College, and in one of his classes he said that a certain Sanskrit word was 
obsolete. Patwardhan, with his traditional Brahmanical background, got up 
and told Kielhorn: “There is no such thing as obsolete in Sanskrit.” This ar- 
gument worsened into a nasty debate and finally the principal of the college. 
Professor Wordsworth, had to intervene. With his exposure to the Deccan 
College, Jinsiwale could no longer believe in the traditional doctrine of the 
apauruseyatva of the Vedas, while Patwardhan, holding on to the traditional 
Brahmanical conceptions, fought with his western mentors, without yield- 
ing his own ground. 


Lokamanya B. G. Tilak 

Lokamanya B.G. Tilak, though normally considered to be conservative in 
comparison with his reformist contemporaries like G.G. Agarkar, is also a 
prominent example of a personality transformed through English education. 
Tilak was bom in 1856 in Ratnagiri, where he inherited the tradition of San- 
skrit learning from his father. He entered the Deccan College in 1873 for 
higher education, received his B.A. in 1876, and his LL.B. in 1879. As N.R. 
Inamdar ( 1983:xxvi) remarks: “Tilak was a child of the renaissance as much 
as Raja Rammohan Roy, Ranade and Agarkar from his own region. Like 
his co-workers in the Congress and predecessors and other contemporaries 
like Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, Tilak had internalised the essence of West- 
ern civilization through English education.” A vivid picture of Tilak’s life 
as a graduate student at the Deccan College is found in the memoirs left by 


26 Gadre 1903:29; Raj wade 1980:387. 
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his classmate Krishnarao Sharangapani of Baroda (Bapat 1925:609-617). 
The Brahmanical life-style of students at this western-style institution is de- 
scribed by Sharangapani (Bapat 1925:61 1): “We had in our club students all 
sitting with silken cloths at dinners, several of them being of orthodox bent 
of mind performing their Sandhyas and reading Bhagavadgita. Mr. Tilak of 

course was one of those who used silken cloth at dinner.” At the same time, 

* 

“Tilak was a close reasoner, his method of study being analytical” (Bapat 

1925:615). 

We are not concerned here with Tilak’s political career. But his scholarly 
publications such as the GItarahasya, The Arctic Home in the Vedas, and 
Vedic Chronologies and Vedanga-Jyotisha attest to his bold departures from 
the norms of traditional interpretation of these subjects. The GItarahasya 
shows him debating with Sankara, not just using traditional modes of ar- 
gument, but essentially from an entirely new mode of textual and con- 
textual criticism of the Bhagavadgita and the Mahabharata. Referring to 
Tilak’s GItarahasya, M.R. Jayakar says (S.B. Bapat, 1925:650): “His work 
on the Bhagavad-Gita has, within my knowledge, shocked many an ortho- 
dox scholar, and I knew a scholarly MImamsaka who considered it a sac- 
rilege even to touch Mr. Tilak’s work on the Bhagavad-Gita. In that book 
Mr. Tilak carried to a finish, but with a scholar’s originality, his tendency 
towards hard constructive criticism. ... Many times this was done irrever- 
ently, but the irreverence arose from a search after higher truth, unfettered 
by claims of loyalty or orthodoxy.” Many instances of Tilak’s debates with 
traditional Sanskrit pandits are recorded by S.B. Bapat (1925). 

Tilak’s works on astronomy and Vedic pre-history were perhaps his most 
original contributions. In his Preface to The Arctic Home in the Vedas (p. 
v), Tilak cites with approval Max Muller’s statement emphasizing the need 
to broaden the study of the Vedas to include many branches of humanistic 
and physical sciences, and comments: “But alas! it is not given to us to 
move in an atmosphere like this, and small wonder if Indian students are 
not found to go beyond the stage of passing the examinations. There is not a 
single institution in India ... where one can get all up-to-date information on 
any desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of learning in the West.” 
In the Introduction to his Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotisha (p. 11), 
Tilak explains his departure from the ways of the traditional pandits: 

“The Vedic texts collected by Weber were not unknown to our old 
Pandits and the rate at which the equinoctial points retrograded is 
also so accurately recorded in the ancient astronomical Siddhantas, 
that those who would not give any credit for accurate observations to 
the Hindus ... are obliged to account for it. ... But it was a fixed article 
of faith with these Pandits that the Vedas were anadi (beginning-less) 
being handed over orally from generation to generation, from time 
immemorial, and in consequence these Vedic texts were never used 
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for any chronological purpose. The introduction of Western educa- 
tion, and with it the modem historical and critical methods, in our 
schools and colleges, have altered this state of things.” 


The “new” pandits 

It is no wonder that Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, the promoter of “new ways”, 
joined hands with Tilak in establishing in 1880 the New English School, 
and subsequently in 1885 the Fergusson College. These new Brahmins, i.e. 
Tilak, Chiplunkar, Apte, Agarkar, and Namjoshi, though proud of their San- 
skritic heritage, did not want a turning back in the direction of the traditional 
Sanskrit education, away from the newly found Western education. In this 
orientation, the social conservatives and reformers of the period were all 
of the same opinion. On 24th October 1884, when the original founders 
of the New English School launched the Deccan Education Society, the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur was its President, Sir William Wedderburn was the 
Chairman of the Council, Sir R.G. Bhandarkar was the Vice-Chairman, and 
V.N. Mandlik and Wordsworth (the Principal of the Deccan College) were 
its trustees. K.T. Telang, M.G. Ranade, and Professor F.G. Selby (of the 
Deccan College) served as council-members. Most of the founders of the 
New English School were past students of the Deccan College. In his foun- 
dation speech at the inauguration of the Fergusson College in its current 
location in 1891, Sir James Fergusson, ther Governor of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, observed that “far from there being any jealousy at the erection of a 
new college in the heart of Poona by the established institution of the Dec- 
can College, faculty of the Deccan College hailed it as a child of their own, 
because it was commenced and carried on by old students of that college” 
(Sharma 1945:17). V.S. Apte, a graduate of the Deccan College, one of the 
founders of the New English School and the Deccan Education Society, and 
the first Principal of the Fergusson College, observed in 1883: “We have 
undertaken this work of popular education with the firmest conviction and 
belief that of all agents of human civilization Education is the only one that 
brings about material, moral, and religious regeneration of fallen countries 
and raises them up to the level of most advanced nations by slow and peace- 
ful revolutions” (Sharma 1945:10). The self-confidence to open these new 
institutions and run them efficiently is not unrelated to the academic back- 
ground of these young promoters. Again Apte said in 1883: “Fortunately, 
we may say, there would be no great difficulty as to an efficient staff of 
teachers; for three of us having had the honour of being appointed Fellows 
at the Deccan College, ... it would not be difficult for us to undertake to 
teach a PE. Class after four years’ additional experience of the teacher’s 
duty” (Sharma 1945:10). While the founders of these new institutions were 
nationalists, they had no illusions about what brought about this educational 
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transformation. Apte says: but we are fully certain that it (= establish- 

ment of more educational institutions) will come under the benign rule of 
the present rulers, who unlike the former conquerors of India that were only 
territorial conquerors, have won the hearts of the people by showering on 
them innumerable blessings of which Education is the greatest ” (Sharma 
1945:11). Speaking on the Indian Universities Act, G.K. Gokhale declared 
on 1 8 th December 1 903 : 

“Let not Government imagine that unless the education imparted by 
Colleges is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely 
to prove useless and even pernicious; and secondly let not the achieve- 
ments of our graduates in the intellectual field be accepted as the sole, 
or even the most important, test to determine the utility of this educa- 
tion. I think, my Lord, — and this is a matter of deep conviction with 
me — that in the present circumstances of India, all Western Education 
is valuable and useful . If it is the highest under the circumstances 
is possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the highest, it 
must not on that account be rejected. I believe, the life of the people, 
whether in the political or social or industrial or intellectual field, is 
an organic whole, and no striking progress in any particular field is 
to be looked for unless there be room for the free movement of the 
energies of the people in all fields. To my mind, the greatest work of 
Western education in the present state of India is not so much the en- 
couragement of learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of old-world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is high- 
est and best in the life and thought and character of the West. For 
this purpose not only the highest but all Western education is useful” 

(Sharma 1945:18). 

The literary contributions of the faculty members of the Fergusson College 
in those early days are a remarkable demonstration of the emergence of 
modernity in the field of Indian Education, of which Sanskrit education was 
only a small part (Sharma 1945:61 ff). 

This “liberation of the Indian mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas” 
was something that was shared by individuals, who were, otherwise, on op- 
posite sides of many other issues. It is important to note that while Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar and Tilak were often on opposite sides on the question of so- 
cial reform and political methods, they were not far apart in their modem 
approach to the study of Sanskrit texts and Indian antiquity. In his remi- 
niscences about Tilak, Professor S.K. Belvalkar (Bapat 1925:61-74) cites 
several instances of Bhandarkar approving Tilak’s conclusions on certain 
issues, and Tilak himself expressing his satisfaction about Bhandarkar’s ap- 
proval of his ideas. 
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Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

A senior contemporary of Tilak, Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar (1837- 
1925), played a crucial role in the transition of education in Maharashtra to 
modernity. He was born in a Sarasvata Brahmin family in Malwan on the 
Konkan coast. After completing his early education in an English-language 
school at Ratnagiri, he matriculated from the Elphinstone High School in 
Bombay in 1854, and was awarded B.A. in 1858. With the award of a 
Daksina fellowship he joined the Poona College and received his M.A. de- 
gree in Sanskrit in 1863. From 1868 to 1882 he was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit. After Professor Kielhorn retired from Deccan College in Pune, 
Bhandarkar was appointed in his place in 1882, where he taught until he re- 
tired in 1893. Bhandarkar was the first fully modern Indian professor, who 
did not come from a Pandit background, and acquired Sanskrit through in- 
stitutions like the Deccan College. In the diagram of guru-sisya lineages, 
K.V. Abhyankar (1954:101) records Kielhorn to be the disciple of Anan- 

K 

tashastri Pendharkar, and Bhandarkar as the disciple of Kielhorn. In his 
presidential address at the First All-India Oriental Conference held at Pune 
in 1919, Bhandarkar refers to two classes of learned men: “(i) There are the 
Pandits of the old school who have spent long years in studying, in the tradi- 
tional way, the authoritative Sanskrit texts of different branches of Sanskrit 
learning such as Vyakarana and Nyaya. Their studies, exclusively confined 
to particular branches, are, no doubt, deep and sound, but they are lacking in 
historical, comparative, and critical outlook, (ii) Then there are those schol- 
ars who have been studying the literature of the country and the inscriptions 
and antiquities scattered in different provinces, by the application of the his- 
torical, comparative, and the critical method’’ (Bhandarkar 1933: Vol. I, p. 
316). Bhandarkar obviously belonged to the second category. 27 

Bhandarkar’s explicit departure from the traditional Sanskritic modes of 
thought in the direction of the contemporary critical scholarship from Ger- 
many may be seen in his suggestions for research on the Vedas (1933: Vol. 

I, p. 398): 

“The text of the Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite the 

same as it was originally. Some Suktas and Rks are found in the other 


27 In his own time, Bhandarkar was a controversial figure. His reformist social and 
religious ideas earned him both admirers and detractors. He was accused of being 
an opportunist and a collaborationist. For a critique of Bhandarkar, in comparison 
with V.K. Rajwade, see Shejwalkar 1977:376. The fact that Bhandarkar came from 
the Sarasvata Brahmin background also contributed to some of this negative feeling. 

Most of the other prominent Marathi Brahmins who were active in this period were 

» 

Konkanastha Brahmins, and there was strong caste-based tension. The other Brah- 
mins in Maharashtra (i.e. Konkanastha, Desastha, and Karhade Brahmins) looked 
down upon the Sarasvata Brahmins. The open animosity between the different Brahmin 
groups is seen, for instance, in the debate over the caste of Bhattoj! DTksita in the book 
Bhattojidlksitajnativivekaby V.A. Bambardekar, 1939, Bombay. 
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Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are different. What the 
original readings were will have to be determined, if at all possible, 
by comparing the variation and taking a good many other facts into 
consideration. The way has been shown by Oldenberg, and it is quite 
open to any of us to follow it.” 

Bhandarkar in some ways went much further than his European mentor. 
Professor Kielhorn, in modernizing the teaching of Sanskrit for the newly 
emerging schools and colleges. In 1870, Kielhorn’s A Grammar of the San- 
skrit Language was published “at the request and under the patronage of 
Mr. J.B. Peile, the Director of Public Instruction in this Presidency” and 
“is intended principally for Indian students. It contains as much of the San- 
skrit accidence as is necessary for the ordinary B.A. examination. Those 
who look higher, I refer to the Siddhanta-KaumudI and other indigenous 
works on grammar, without a careful study of which a scholarlike knowl- 
edge of the Sanskrit language appears to me unattainable (Preface, p. vii).” 
However, while Kielhorn produced an excellent reference grammar, it was 
not very useful for teaching Sanskrit. The first successful modern teaching 
grammar books for Sanskrit in India were produced by Bhandarkar, i.e. his 
First Book of Sanskrit and Second Book of Sanskrit. 

In the Preface to the First Edition of his First Book of Sanskrit dated 
March 1864, Bhandarkar narrates the then current situation of Sanskrit 
education and the need for a new method of teaching Sanskrit: 

“The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation of the 
educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational authorities. 

The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its existence and continuance 
rather to a spirit of conciliation and toleration in our mlers than to their 
conviction of the utility of Sanskrit as a branch of general education. 

The modem critical and progressive spirit was not brought to bear 
upon it. The old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own 
way. After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College was 

abolished and a new system inaugurated. ... This newly-awakened 

» ( 

and more enlightened zeal in favour of Sanskrit cannot last, or pro- 
duce extensive results, unless books are prepared to facilitate the gen- 
eral study of that language. ... Sanskrit would be considerably more 
easy than it is, if there were men educated in our English Colleges to 
teach it, and if books specially adapted for beginners were available.” 

Bhandarkar’s books were meant to meet this need. 

From all accounts, as teaching tools, Bhandarkar’s books were enor- 
mously popular and successful. They were in fact so popular that they 
were quickly translated into Marathi to meet the needs of those modem 
students who went to Marathi schools. Vinayak Narayan Shastri, who was 
a Sanskrit teacher at the General Assembly’s Institution in Bombay, trans- 
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lated Bhandarkar’s First Book of Sanskrit into Marathi, and this Marathi 
version was directly supervised by Bhandarkar himself and was published 
by the Department of Public Instruction, Bombay. In the Sanskrit Preface 
to the second edition of this Marathi translation published in 1878, Vinayak 
Narayan Shastri says that there were no appropriate books to teach San- 
skrit in Marathi schools and this need is now fulfilled by his translation of 
Bhandarkar’s books. It is important to note that a Shastri was persuaded 
to make available Bhandarkar’s modern method of teaching Sanskrit in 
Marathi schools. 


V S. Apte 

V. S. Apte (1858-92), who was a student of Kielhorn at the Deccan College 
and is widely known for his Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, also pro- 
duced an equally important modem tool for teaching Sanskrit at the newly 
emerging educational institutions in Pune, i.e. his The Student’s Guide to 
Sanskrit Composition. In his Preface to the second edition which appeared 
in 1885, Apte remarks: “The rapid sale of a large edition in less than three 
years shows that the book, in some measure, supplied a felt want.” Bhan- 
darkar was a major promoter of Apte’s modernist work, and Apte explicitly 
acknowledges his assistance: “I must not omit to tender my most sincere 
thanks to Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar, who was kind enough to spare time to go 
over the greater portion of the book with me, and to make several important 
suggestions which have been mostly acted upon; and secondly, to Mr. Lee 
Warner, Acting Director of Public Instruction who, at the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Bhandarkar, was pleased to sanction the work for use in High 
Schools.” In 1891, V.S. Apte published the first edition of his Kusumamala, 
which as the English title explains, was “a collection of choice extracts from 
standard Sanskrit writers in prose and verse. No. II, designed for students 
preparing for the matriculation examination, with explanatory notes.” The 
use of English as the medium of instruction to teach Sanskrit had become 
well established by this time. In his Preface to the First Edition, Apte says: 
“Difficult words and expressions have been explained in the notes, but mere 
words have not been given, as Sanskrit-English Dictionaries are now acces- 
sible to even the poorest student. ... Thus the book is intended to supply 

the want of a Sanskrit reading book hitherto felt by senior students in High 

* 

Schools.” By 1901, this book underwent three editions, and by 1929, the 
twentieth edition had been published. In the Preface to the Third Edition, 
M.S. Apte joyfully refers to “the rapid sale of the first two editions”. V.S. 
Apte was Professor of Sanskrit and the first Principal of the Fergusson Col- 
lege. 

Other “new” graduates of institutions like the Deccan College also tried 
to extend the new teaching materials produced by R.G. Bhandarkar. One 
such instance is that of Sakharam Ramchandra Kirloskar, B.A. He describes 
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himself as “Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, Sometime Dakshina 
Fellow, Deccan College”. In 1876, Kirloskar published a book 
titled “ ‘Gadyapady avail’, or Readings in Sanskrit: Prose & Verse, being a 
series of extracts from various Sanskrit works”, with annotations. The book 
is dedicated “to F. Kielhorn Esq, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Deccan College, as a token of sincere gratitude, for his many kindnesses”. 
The Preface explains the purpose of the book: “These Extracts are intended 
to serve as a Reading Book for advanced Sanskrit students. They will be 
found especially adapted to the wants of those who have mastered, more 
or less thoroughly, Professor Bhandarkar’s First Book and Second Book of 
Sanskrit.” Bhandarkar’s modernist project was quickly gaining followers, 
who were pushing it forward with added enthusiasm. 

We should also note other contemporaries of R.G. Bhandarkar, 28 namely 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte, K.T. Telang, and 

A 

V.N. Mandalik. S.P. Pandit published a magnificent edition of the Saunaklya 
Atharvaveda 29 with Sayana’s Bhasya in four volumes (1895-98), and M.M. 
Kunte published in 1880 a prize- winning book: Vicissitudes of Aryan 
Civilization in India. Telang’s English translation of the Bhagavadglta, 30 
the Sanatsujatlya, and the Anuglta appeared in the Sacred Books of the 
East (Vol. VIII) in 1900, and Mandlik published the voluminous edition 
of the Manusmrti with eight commentaries in three volumes in 1886 (Bom- 
bay, Ganpat Krishnaji’s Press). It were these scholars, including Tilak, who 
made a name as modern Sanskrit scholars, and came to be recognized as 
such by the contemporary European scholars. 


28 For a general survey of the literary contributions of Indian graduates of this generation, 
see: Ranade 1915:311-312. 

29 The excellence of Pandit’s edition was deeply admired by W.D. Whitney who used 

A 

it while producing his English translation of the Saunaklya-Atharvaveda. Pandit’s 

* 

modernity and departure from the tradition may be illustrated by his description of 
his encounter with a traditional reciter of the Atharvaveda: “He was more shocked that 
the several mss. of that Veda ... exhibited numerous varieties of reading, and still more 
horrified when he found that the text he knew by heart and which was as it had been 
improved by Ganes Bhat Dada was the worse for improvements” (Atharvaveda, WRI 
edition, Vol. I, p. xvii). 

30 In his Introduction (p. 5) to his translation of the Bhagavadglta (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. VIII), Telang questions Wheeler’s argument that the Mahabharata represents 
an attempt to Brahmanize the history of the great war, but has his own doubts: “While, 
however, I am not prepared to admit the cogency of Mr. Wheeler’s arguments, I am 
not, on the other hand, to be understood as holding that the Gita must be accepted as 
a genuine part of the original Mahabharata. I own that my feeling on the subject is 
something akin to that of the great historian of Greece regarding the Homeric question, 
a feeling of painful diffidence regarding the soundness of any conclusion whatever. 
While it is impossible not to feel serious doubts about the critical condition of the 
Mahabharata generally; while, indeed, we may be almost certain that the work has 
been tampered with from time to time; it is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding any particular given section of it.” Also see Shejwalkar 1977:333 ff. 
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These “new” scholars also worked to promote vernacular education, and 
for the spread of the ideas contained in Sanskrit and English works through 
their vernacular translations. The government-sponsored Daksina Prize 
Committee was a significant tool in this effort. For instance, the Janakl- 
parinayanataka of Ramabhadra DIksita was translated into Marathi by 
Ganesh Shastri Lele and published in 1865 under the auspices of the Daksina 
Prize Committee, with a second edition in 1866. The secretary of the 
Daksina Prize Committee during the year 1 865 was Krishna Shastri Chip- 

lunkar, while the secretary during the year 1866 was Shankar Pandurang 

/ 

Pandit, the editor of the Saunaklya-Atharvaveda, who was himself involved 
in a project of the translation of the Vedas into Marathi under the title 
Vedarthayatna. This was a new use of the old Daksina funds. 

Referring to this generation of newly emerging Indian scholars, R.N. 
Dandekar (1978:7-8) makes some valuable comments: 

“Since about 1 870, Indian scholars, who had been trained in the newly 
started universities and who had thereby become acquainted with the 
methodology and results of western scholarship, began seriously to 
cultivate Indological studies in their own country. . . . But they seem 
to have started with a kind of inferiority complex. On the one hand, 
they felt rather inordinately proud and jubilant at the new theory that 
the Indians belonged to the same stock as the Europeans, and, on the 
other, they were always on the defensive against the patronizing and 
mildly contemptuous attitude of the European scholars ..., and, there- 
fore, in order to counteract that attitude, indulged in self-glorification 
by making exaggerated claims about their ancient heritage. ... But 
the most significant result of these developments was that the Indians 
no longer remained a passive object, like guineapigs in a scientist’s 
laboratory, to be dissected and studied by European scholars.” 

One can detect this phenomenon in M.M. Kunte’s 1880 book The Viciss- 
itudes of Aryan Civilization in India. In his Preface (p. x), Kunte pleads: 
“Though I may have failed to establish my conclusions, I may safely be- 
lieve that on that account the service to the cause of Indian history cannot 
be undone. As yet, Indians themselves have not undertaken seriously the in- 
vestigation of important historical problems connected with their own coun- 
try. But they have a stand-point of their own — a stand-point fixed by their 
antecedents, and the traditions of their country, a stand-point supported by 
overwhelming evidence, and a stand-point, which at once encourages and 
gratifies patriotism.” Kunte’s nationalist agenda is explicitly stated at the 
end of his Introduction (p. xxv): “Our motto is — There is a glorious future 
before the Aryas in India, now that their activities, dormant for centuries 
and threatening to become petrified, are likely to be revived and quickened 
by the ennobling and elevating many-sided civilization which the Western 
Aryas have developed, and which is brought to bear upon them.” In ap- 
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pealing to the “Western Aryas”, Kunte was essentially appropriating the 
discourse of the British Indologists of his times. 31 

Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 

There was some tension between the promoters of the traditional teaching 
of Sanskrit and the modem teachers of Sanskrit typified by R.G. Bhan- 
darkar. The modern teachers did not believe that the pandits had any critical 
sense, and the traditionalists did not see any depth in the knowledge of the 

modernists. This tension is best expressed by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 

♦ 

in the Preface to his 1889 edition and Marathi translation of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta. Islampurkar says (pp. 2-7): 

m 

“Anyone who wishes to have a full understanding of Marathi must 
study at least some Sanskrit. ... It is obvious that the understanding of 
Sanskrit can only be acquired through the language with which one 
is most familiar. Before the spread of English in India, people resid- 
ing in different regions used to gain knowledge of Sanskrit through 

» 

the local regional languages. However, these days, due to the exten- 
sive spread of English, most students try to acquire the knowledge 

+ 

of Sanskrit through English. This is not the only difference. The 
teaching methods have changed completely. In the old ways, first the 
student had to memorize the paradigms, the Samasacakra, and the 
Amarakosa, and then they taught him the Raghuvam£a, or some other 

* a 

poem. Once the student has good understanding of Sanskrit words 
and their meanings, then they used to teach him the Siddhantakaumudl. 

This allowed a student proper entrance into Sanskrit. After that they 
used to teach him, according to his desire, logic, grammar, philos- 
ophy, or some other 6astra. ... These days an entirely new teach- 
ing system has come into vogue. Having adopted the English lan- 
guage of the foreigners, people are now studying Sanskrit through 
that medium, which is totally incongruous with it. In small and large 
(modem) schools, Sanskrit has been given a secondary place. There- 


31 For a detailed discussion of the conceptions of the British orientalists, see: Trautmann 

* 

1997, and especially p. 5 for the Sanskrit inscription on the Clarendon Building: 

saleyam pracyasastranam jhanottejanatatparaih / 
paropakaribhih sadbhih sthapitaryopayoginl I III I 
• ♦ ♦ 

Tsanukampaya nityam aryavidya mahiyatam / 

aryavartahglabhumyos ca mitho maitri vivardhatam I 111 I 

“This building, dedicated to Eastern sciences, was founded for the use of the 

Aryas (Indians and Englishmen) by excellent and benevolent men desirous 

of encouraging knowledge. ... By the favour of God may the learning and 

literature of India be ever held in honour; and may the mutual friendship of 

India and England constantly increase!” 
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fore, no one feels the need to study it beyond merely memorizing 
statements like 'vad , to speak’ which is sufficient to pass the exam- 
inations. Because of this strange (westernized) educational system, 
all knowledge has become bookish. Many degree-holders who have 
graduated from (these modem) universities are very proud of their 
having passed (the examinations) in Sanskrit. However, those who 
have not done any special study cannot read even one verse. Many 
people have seen such cases. But, now look at a person who has stud- 
ied Sanskrit in the old ways. Even after many dozens of years after 
leaving the study of Sanskrit, such a person will not make errors in 
reading or writing. It is not the fault of the (modem) degree-holders 
that they lack the proper understanding of Sanskrit. It is the fault of 
the modem educational system.” 

In spite of such criticisms of the new ways of studying and teaching San- 
skrit, Vaman Shastri Islampurkar finally ended up in Bombay, and he started 
working there under Dr. John Wilson. After he published his Marathi 
translation and annotations for the Meghaduta, he received favorable re- 
views from Professor Kielhorn and Professor R.G. Bhandarkar. Islampurkar 
proudly includes these reviews in the footnotes to his Preface (pp. 6-7) to the 
second edition. Islampurkar’s own annotations go in the modernist direction 
in trying to simplify the complexities of the Sanskrit text of the Meghaduta 
for its Marathi readers. 32 In his letter sent to Vishnushastri Pandit, a friend of 
Islampurkar, Kielhorn says [my English rendition of Islampurkar’s Marathi 
version of Kielhom’s note]: 

“I have carefully read the first issue of the KavyarthadTpika composed 
by your friend, Mr. Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. I am pleased to say 
that this book is extremely useful for those who wish to learn Sanskrit 
through the medium of Marathi. The commentary is very accessible, 
and there is nothing left for students to exercise their brains ! I wonder 
if they will become too lazy. Yet the author’s efforts are praiseworthy. 

I hope the people will make use of this book and make your friend’s 
efforts fruitful.” 

While Bhandarkar and others mentioned above represented one end of the 
spectrum of the emerging new Sanskrit scholarship, the traditional 
Sanskrit scholarship continued to flourish in Pune, though indeed under 
somewhat changing circumstances. The trend toward modern education 
including Sanskrit created a feeling among the people that the traditional 


32 We may note that in 1886, Islampurkar published the first five cantos of the 
Kumarasambhava with Marathi annotation as part of his KavyarthadTpika series (Bom- 
bay: S.N. Chitale & Associates). Before beginning the text, Islampurkar adds a sec- 
tion titled Paribhasa ‘terminology’, where he explains different Sanskrit tenses etc. in 
Marathi, but cites their English names as well. 
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Sanskrit education will not survive unless some special efforts were made. 33 
Many prominent people in Pune came together in 1875 to establish the 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha (“Society for the Encouragement of the Study of 
the Vedas and Sastras”). 34 The initial document of sponsorship for this in- 
stitution had 1 50 signatures including those of Mahadeo Govind Ranade and 
Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte. Many of these supporters were themselves not 
traditional Sanskrit scholars, but were graduates of the western-style institu- 
tions like the Deccan College. These new Brahmins 35 worked hand in hand 
with scholars of the old school such as Ram Dikshit Apte, Narayan Shas- 
tri Godbole, and Janardan Bhataji Abhyankar. 36 Reformist members like 
Ranade and Kunte wanted to emphasize a more modernist approach in the 
functioning of this institution, though compared to other institutions, this 
institution remained relatively conservative. The Vedasastrottejaka Sabha 
has continued to function in Pune to this date. Some modernist dimensions 
have entered in its examinations. For example, I myself remember hav- 
ing to present a speech in Sanskrit on the history of the Sanskrit literature. 
While the requirement reflected a more modernist tendency, the speech had 
to be in Sanskrit to fit the rules of the institution. The numbers of students 

s 

examined and granted degrees in the subjects of Vedas and Sastras by the 
Vedasastrottejaka Sabha totaled 2195 during the period 1875-1939 showing 
the continuing demand for traditional Sanskrit education, besides the rising 
tide of western education in Pune. 

The fear that the traditional ways of studying Sanskrit were dying 37 and 
that more efforts were needed to preserve what can be preserved becomes 


33 Pandit Bhimacharya Jhalkikar, the author of the famous Nyayakosa, says in the Preface 
to the second edition (dated July 1893): “The knowledge of Sanskrit is, comparatively 
speaking, dying out in India before the advance of English. A work written, as this is, 
wholly in Sanskrit is not so much respected and cared for as if the explanations had been 
put in English. Even our own countrymen do not appreciate works written in Sanskrit 
until praise of them comes out of the west. I hope my book will seem praiseworthy 
to foreign scholars like Professors Biihler, Max Muller, Weber and Kielhorn, but still 
more do I hope that my labours will prove to be of service to those, if they be only a 
few, whether Hindu or European, who are fellow-students with me of these old philos- 
ophies” (Nyayakosa, 1928 edition, p. 16). The Preface to VedasastradTpika contains a 
strong statement of fear that the Sanskritic traditions are dying. 

34 VedasastradTpika, Preface. 

35 For the emergence of “new” Brahmins in the 19th century Maharashtra, see: Karve 
1963, and Kumar 1968a and 1968b. For broader social and intellectual developments, 
see: Dobbin 1972, Seal 1971, and Lederle 1976. 

36 The same mixture of traditionally trained and western trained individuals is seen among 
the secretaries of the Vedasastrottejaka Sabha during the period from 1875 to 1938. 
This list is contained in the Preface to diamond jubilee volume VedasastradTpika pub- 
lished in Pune in 1941 , p. 29. In this list of 20 names, there are many Shastris, but there 
are more individuals with B.A. and M.A. degrees, besides several Professors. 

37 A similar fear for Marathi, due to the rising prominence of English, is expressed by 
Dadoba Pandurang in his Preface (dated 24 July, 1879) to the seventh edition of his 
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manifest in efforts to preserve the available manuscripts. Gopal Raghunath 
Nandargikar, who was a Sanskrit tutor at the New English School in Pune, 
wrote in the Preface (p. 30) to his 1894 edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta: 

“For the large number of MSS, which were placed at my disposal, I 
am very highly indebted to Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar. ... Owing to this 
supremely eminent scholar’s efforts, most valuable MSS. are being 
collected at the Deccan College library and it is to be hoped that the 
Indian Government will not, for several years to come, abandon the 
important work of buying up the Sanskrit manuscripts hidden away 
in private libraries and being therefore out of reach for outsiders; 
although our learned citizen Rava Saheb M.C. Apte has established 
a valuable institution (= Anandashram in Pune) for the custody and 

preservation of MSS., still Government efforts are equally necessary 

/ 

for this important work. ... The old Sastris who may be deemed liv- 
ing encyclopedias of ancient scholarship are fast disappearing from 

* 

the scene, and their industry on this point is long at an end. It be- 
hoves us, therefore, to take the charge and to preserve and collect the 
repositories of our national lore from decay and obscurity.” 

The fear that the old traditions of Sanskrit learning are fast disappearing 
prompted the pandits and professors alike to work toward creating institu- 
tions for the purpose of preservation of these traditions, and both sought the 
assistance of the British-Indian authorities, the Indian princes, and the larger 
community in this task. 

The European scholars working in India echoed the same feelings and 
joined the same efforts for preservation of a disappearing tradition. After 
expressing his indebtedness to his pandit-colleagues (some of whom were 
also his teachers), Kielhorn says in his 1874 Preface to his translation of the 
Paribhasendusekhara (pp. xxiv-xxv): 

/ 

“It is sad to see the number of great Sastris, distinguished no less for 
their humility and modesty than for their learning and intelligence, 
diminish year after year, and to feel that with them there is dying 
away more and more of that traditional learning which we can so ill 
dispense with in the interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
antiquity, but it appears to me all the more to be the duty of both 
Native and European Sanskrit scholars to save as much as can still 
be saved, and to fix in writing what in less than half a century will 
otherwise be irreparably lost.” 

In his Preface (p. 3) to his 1888 edition of the Mahanarayana-Upanisad, 
Colonel Jacob states his case in eloquent words: 


path-breaking book A Grammar of the Marathi Language, 8th edition, Bombay, 1885, 
p. 7: “Since the past twentyfive years, people have placed a greater emphasis on 
learning English, and there is a growing disinterest concerning the mother-tongue (= 
Marathi).” 
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“I am indebted therefore to the State for all the materials at my dis- 
posal, and my best thanks are due to the custodians of these valu- 
able collections for the ready access to them which has been given to 
me. It is to be hoped that the Indian Government will not, for many 
a long year, abandon the important work of buying up the Sanskrit 
manuscripts hidden away in private libraries. ... The old Sastns, — 
those living encyclopedias of learning — are fast disappearing from 
the scene, an inevitable result of our rule: let us, however, do what we 

4 

* 

can to preserve and utilize the silent witnesses to the literary activity 
of this great country in the remote past/’ 

There is an uncanny similarity in the statements of Nandargikar, Kielhom 
and Colonel Jacob, and it is this commonality of interests and aims which 
allowed the great manuscript collections at the Deccan College (and later at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) to be built with support from all 
the interested parties, pandits and professors, natives and Europeans. 

The pandits were working hand-in-hand with western-trained Indians 
and western scholars through out the nineteenth century, and there was an 
incredibly intense interaction on all sides. The evidence for this comes 
from various sources. For instance, the Balakanda of the Ramayana was 
published in Pune in 1862 “for the Education Department of the Bombay 

Presidency”. Martin Haug, who supervised this publication, says in his 

♦ 

Notice : “This edition of the Balakanda is only a reprint from Schlegel’s 

* 

work; but corrected and revised by the Pandits of the Poona College. It 
is mainly intended for the students of the Poona College and other institu- 
tions, who are desirous of preparing for one of the Sanskrit Examinations at 
which the first book of Ramayana is a standard author” (13 August 1862). 
The pandits were correcting and revising a European edition of a Sanskrit 
text under the supervision of a European in Pune. In 1889, Peter Peter- 
son, who was Elphinstone Professor of Sanskrit at Bombay, published his 
edition of Bana’s Kadambarl. It was published by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Bombay {Bombay Sanskrit Series , No. XXIV). Peterson 
dedicated this edition to R.G. Bhandarkar: “Offered as a tribute of respect 
and of cordial friendship to Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar.” Who is us- 
ing these editions published by a European in Bombay? The books pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruction were meant for the use of 
the students in Bombay Presidency. My personal copy of this book was 
originally owned by one Mr. D.T. Bhave, a Brahmin student at the Fergus- 
son College, Pune. In his own handwriting, the cover-page reads: “Bhave 
D.T. bought and got bound this book on the 25th Dec. 1889. Student in 
the Fergusson College, Poona. This book belongs to D.T. Bhave, B.A., & 
handed over to his friend Mr. V.R. Sane (another Brahmin name).” H.M. 
Bhadkamkar (B.A.) prepared a “Translation into English of the Aitareya- 

Upanishad with Sankaracharya’s Bhashya” which was awarded in 1893 the 

■ 
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Sujna Gokulji Zala Vedanta Prize, and this work was published “for the 
University of Bombay” in 1899. Bhadkamkar dedicates his book “to Ra- 
makrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., 
&c., Late Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay and Late Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Deccan College, Poona, as a token of deep 
respect and gratitude, this humble attempt is dedicated by his old pupil.” 
Colonel G.A. Jacob of the Bombay Staff Corps published his edition of 
the Mahanarayanopanisad in 1888 under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Bombay (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XXXV). Colonel 

Jacob, in his Preface (p. 3) to his book acknowledges “with pleasure the as- 

✓ 

sistance which I received on points of grammar, from Chintamani Sastrl 
Warudkar, the Pandit of the Deccan College” (Poona, November 21, 1887). 

Finally, I would like to refer to the cooperation between Vasudev Shas- 
tri Abhyankar and his professor disciples like Professor C.R. Devadhar. 
The 1922 edition of the Nyayasara of Bhasarvajna (Pune: The Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency) was prepared by Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar and 
C.R. Devadhar working together. The title-page reads: “Critically Edited 
with notes including translation by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Vasudeva 
Shastri Abhyankar and Professor C.R. Devadhar, M.A., Fergusson College, 
Poona”. In the Preface (p. ii) to this book, C.R. Devadhar says: “But above 
all, to my Guru, Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, I owe 
a debt which it would be extremely ungrateful not to acknowledge. To him 
I owe the explanation of many technical subtleties, many difficult points 
which unaided were formidable indeed. In fact all the merit that the book 
may have is due to him”. There was cross-fertilization in all directions. 

Peter Peterson 

As a specific example of this collaboration between European professors in 
India and their Indian successors, I would like to discuss Peter Peterson’s 
Hymns from the Rgveda. Peterson was Professor of Sanskrit at the Elphin- 
stone College in Bombay. The first edition of his book was published in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series (No. XXXVI) in 1888 under the auspices of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Peterson’s Preface to the First Edition 
begins with this statement: 

“The Hymns from the Rgveda in this volume are those appointed to be 
read by candidates for the degree of B.A. in the University of Bom- 
bay; and the book is little more than an attempt to furnish students 
here with the material without which anything like a full study, or 
commencement of study, of the Rgveda is hardly now practicable. I 
hope it may be accepted as a text-book in other Universities, in India 
or elsewhere, where Sanskrit is studied. But my primary object has 
been to fulfil a pledge, given I do not like to think how long ago, when 
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I induced the University of Bombay to lead the way in making some 
knowledge at least of the Rgveda part of the ordinary qualification for 
a degree in Sanskrit.” 


Through his book, Peterson was motivating the study of the Rgveda by his 
Indian students in the direction of western scholarship of the day. Express- 
ing his indebtedness to other scholars, Peterson says (Preface to the First 
Edition): “The obligations my book is under to Max Muller, the St. Pe- 
tersburg Dictionary, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Geldner and Kaegi’s Siebenzig 
Lieder, Grassmann’s Dictionary and Translation, Ludwig’s Translation, are, 
I hope, apparent everywhere on the surface. I have given throughout refer- 
ences to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, a book which must be useful to every 
student of the Rgveda.” The second edition of Hymns from the Rgveda was 
published by Peterson himself in 1897. The third edition of Hymns from 
the Rgveda was published in 1905 by S.R. Bhandarkar (M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay). Bhandarkar now carried forward 
the project of keeping up with the latest western research on the Rgveda. In 
his Preface to the Third Edition, Bhandarkar says: “The original notes have, 
however, been supplemented by a few new ones. These have been drawn 

from Pischel and Geldner’s Vedische Studien (3 vols.), Vedic Hymns (Parts i 
and ii) in the Sacred Books of the East, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts (5 vols.), Whit- 
ney’s Grammar, Lanman’s Noun-inflection in the Veda, and other works.” 
In 1917, the fourth edition of Hymns from the Rgveda was published by 
A.B. Dhruva (Professor of Sanskrit, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad). The 
book had continued to be used as a text-book prescribed for the students 
at the University of Bombay. Referring to his new additions, Dhruva says 
in the Preface to the Fourth Edition: “The new matter thus added comprises 
references to standard works on points of grammar, accent, metre, philology 
and mythology. ... The subject of Vedic mythology is brought more promi- 
nently before the student; while the introduction of Indo-Iranian philology 
is an entirely new feature of the present edition. ... With a view to help- 
ing the student to a systematic study of the work apart from the Notes, I 
have added to the old brief list a longer classified list of principal books in 
English bearing upon the subject.” The fourth edition was reprinted by 
R.D. Karmarkar (Professor of Sanskrit, S.P College, Pune) in 1937, and 
by H.D. Velankar (Professor of Sanskrit, University of Bombay) in 1959. 
The edition in 1959 was “printed and published by Dr. R.N. Dandekar, 
M.A., Ph.D.” at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune. With 
Professor R.N. Dandekar, we enter the modern phase of Sanskrit studies in 
Pune. The successive editions and reprints of Peterson’s Hymns from the 
Rgveda are a good illustration of collaboration between European and In- 
dian professors in the introduction of modernity in Sanskrit studies in the 
region of Maharashtra. 
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The cooperation between European and Indian professors and traditional 
pandits can be illustrated with another example. Previously I have discussed 
the misgivings of Vaman Shastri Islampurkar about the value of modern 
ways of teaching Sanskrit initiated under the westernized system of edu- 
cation in Maharashtra. These misgivings were expressed by Islampurkar 

in 1889 in the Introduction to the 2nd edition of his Marathi translation of 

■ 

the Meghaduta. Islampurkar eventually went to Bombay and started work- 

♦ 

ing with John Wilson, and gradually was fully integrated into the modernist 
project. This may be seen from the fact that a number of works edited 
by him subsequently appeared in the Bombay Sanskrit Series published 
by the Department of Public Instruction. Among them are his editions of 
the Parasaradharmasamhita with the commentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya 
(Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vols. XLVII, XLVIII, LIX, LXIV, and LXVII) 
and his edition of the Navasahasankacarita (Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol. 
LIII). In fact, the names of the editors of the various volumes of this series is 
a virtual demonstration of this cooperation. The title page of Vol. Ill, Part II 
of the Parasaradharmasamhita (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LXXIV, 1919) 
reads: “Edited with various readings, critical notes, indexes, & c. by Pandit 
Vaman Sastri Islampurkar and R.G. Bhadkamkar, M.A., Acting Professor 
of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay.” Bhadkamkar was a student of 
R.G. Bhandarkar. Among the European editors of volumes in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series we find the names of G. Biihler, F. Kielhorn, Pischel, A.A. 
Fiihrer, Peter Peterson, and G.A. Jacob. Among the Indian names, we have 
a mixture of pandits and professors: S.P. Pandit (M.A.), Justice K.T. Telang 
(M.A.), R.G. Bhandarkar (M.A., Ph.D.), Professor A.V. Kathawate, Pandit 
Durgaprasad, N.M. Dvivedi, Mahamahopadhyaya Rajaram Shastri Bodas, 
Vaman Shastri Islampurkar, N.B. Godbole, Y.V. Athalye, K.P. Trivedi, H.H. 
Dhruva, and Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar. Many vol- 
umes show joint editorial work by European and Indian scholars, as well as 
cooperation between Indian pandits and professors. 


Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 

The last important figure I would like to discuss is Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar (1863- 1942). 38 He was born in Satara in a fam- 
ily of learned Sanskrit pandits. He lost his father when he was three years 
old, and his grandfather, the famous grammarian of the day, Bhaskarasastrl 
Abhyankar (1783-1871), died when Vasudev Shastri was only eight years 
old. The responsibility of training Vasudev Shastri was taken up by Rama- 
sastri Godbole, who was a disciple of Bhaskarasastri Abhyankar. Bhaskara- 




38 For the details of Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s life and work, see: K.V. Abhyankar 

1954:44_55. 
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sastri’s teacher was Nllakantha-sastri Thatte (1760-1834), who was trained 
by Vaidya- natha Payagunde, a direct disciple of Nagesabhatta (1650-1730). 
Without ever going to an outside school, Vasudev Shastri studied at home 
the Sanskrit shastras along with arithmetic, history, geography and Marathi. 
In twelve years, he finished the study of Sanskrit grammar including the 
entire Mahabhasya, and he simultaneously achieved firm understanding of 
other shastras such as Nyaya, Alamkara, Mlmamsa, Vedanta, and Dharma- 
sastra. He passed all the three levels of the examinations in Vyakarana of- 

s 

fered by the Vedasastrottejaka Sabha in Pune at once, and wrote Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Paribhasendusekhara and Laghusabdendusekhara be- 
fore he was twenty. In 1890, Vasudev Shastri left Satara for Pune, where 
he started teaching in the Sanskrit Pathasala, 39 and was soon appointed as 
a Sastrl in the Fergusson College at the behest of R.G. Bhandarkar. He 
continued to teach at both the institutions, mornings at the Pathasala and af- 
ternoons at the Fergusson College. He taught at the Fergusson College from 
1892 to 1929, and continued teaching students at home after his retirement. 
The British government of India granted him the title of Mahamahopadh- 
yaya in the year 1921. 

While Vasudev Shastri was thus at the peak of his excellence in tradi- 
tional Sanskrit scholarship, he was brought into close contact with western- 
educated scholars in Pune. His great supporter in Pune was Professor R.G. 
Bhandarkar, who offered him Shastri positions in the Elphinstone College 
and the Deccan College, but he remained committed to teaching at the Fer- 
gusson College. He developed closed raport with R.G. Bhandarkar, with 
whom he had many sessions to discuss the Mahabhasya. Many people who 
were professors at different colleges in Pune also came to study with Va- 
sudev Shastri, e.g. Professor Chandorkar, Professor Panse, Professor Bel- 
valkar, Professor Gune, and Professor V.G. Paranjpe. 

It was this close contact with traditions of western-style education in 
Pune which also transformed Vasudev Shastri himself to a certain extent. 

This transformation is reflected in the formats of some of his publications, 

* 

such as his monumental Marathi translations of the Mahabhasya (1938-54) 
and Brahmasutrasankarabhasya (1911). The translation of the Mahabhasya 

i 

is complete with hundreds of footnotes, and the partial introduction (Pras- 
tavana) that he wrote also shows a more modernistic presentation, though he 
is nowhere questioning the basic premises of the tradition. The same can be 
said about his Marathi translation of the Brahmasutrasankarabhasya. Here 
he provides a tabulated comparison of the different interpretations given by 


39 This Sanskrit Pathasala was established in 1885 in Pune in Nagarkar Wada with the 

support of many Shastris and also of many western-educated persons like M.G. Ranade, 

« 

R.G. Bhandarkar and others. This Pathasala is also a continuing institution in Pune to 
this day, and I myself studied at this institution for several years under Narayan Shastri 
Dikshit. 
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different schools of Vedanta, a clearly modernist presentation. His edition of 
Madhusudanasarasvatl’s Siddhantabindu (BORI, Pune 1928) also illustrates 
the same pattern. Here he adds his own Sanskrit commentary to the original 
text, and this commentary would fit the general traditional style. However, 
he records textual variants on every page, indicating a modernist approach. 
His general introduction, though in exquisite Sanskrit, is particularly mod- 
ernist in that he is discussing dates of authors and comparing their views, 
tracing the doctrinal evolution of the Advaita tradition from Gaudapada 

y 

through Sankara to his disciples. The Sanskrit vocabulary of his Introduc- 
tion (p. 20) is in some ways indicative of this modernity. He uses the newly 
coined Sanskrit terms manasasdstra , jhanasastra , and devatasastra to re- 
fer to disciplines of psychology, epistemology, and theology, and says that 
Indian philosophers were principally interested in adhyatmasastra ‘science 
of knowledge relating to self’, and only occasionally paid attention to psy- 
chology, epistemology, and theology. Hence they wrote independent works 
only in adhyatmasastra , and not in the other sastras mentioned above. 40 
While discussing the dates of Sanskrit authors, even while writing in San- 
skrit, Vasudev Shastri makes use of the Christian era, rather than the older 
Saka or Vikrama eras. 41 We see the same kind of modernity in the San- 
skrit Introductions by a number of Sanskrit pandits during this period. One 
may mention the Sanskrit Introduction by Vamanacharya Jhalkikar to his 
edition of Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa, with Jhalkikar’s own Sanskrit com- 
mentary BalabodhinI published in 1900 (as part of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, but outside the main series). Jhalkikar discusses the dates of the 
different commentaries on the Kavyaprakasa, and compares their interpre- 
tations. At the end of his Introduction, he says that since the subject of 
the Kavyaprakasa is a difficult one, wherever there was doubt, he consulted 
R.G. Bhandarkar, his older brother Bhimacharya Jhalkikar (the author of the 
famous Nyayakosa), and other scholars. The inclusion of R.G. Bhandarkar 
among those consulted by Vamanacharya Jhalkikar shows the circulation 
of ideas between pandits and professors. Appropriating Bhandarkar to the 
category of pandits, Jhalkikar refers to him as Ramakrsnapandita, though 
he does not fail to refer to his title ‘C.I.E’. The Sanskrit Introduction by 


40 manasasastrajnanasastradevatasastradim visayesu svatant rag rant hanirmane 

bharatlyanam acaryanam pravrttih kadacitkl samupalabdha yato duhkhat- 
makaprapancasvarupayathdtmyajnanenakhiladuhkhamoksam lipsavah sarve ’ pi 
puratana munayo ’dhyatmasastrasyadhyayane tasminn eva ca svatantra- 
granthaviracane svabhavatah pravrtta babhuvuh / Introduction to Siddhanta- 
bindu, p. 20, (Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 1928). Also note Abhyankar’s use of the 
term bharatlya in the sense of ‘Indian’. This is the modern sense of this term. 

41 ... khristlyasaptadasasatakasyottarardhe ...in the latter half of the 17th century of 
the Christian era”, Introduction to Siddhantabindu, p.25. (Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 

1928) 
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Pandit Durgaprasad and Kashinath Pandurang Parab to their 1888 edition 
of Jagannatha’s Rasagangadhara (Kavyamala Series, No. 12, Bombay) is 
another example. While discussing the location of Smgaverapura, where 
Nagesabhatta received patronage from the local king, the editors refer to 
H.T. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays and provide a Sanskrit rendering 
of his opinion (p. 7). 


Conclusion 

I would like to conclude this discussion with a consideration of the 
limits of modernity among these various individuals who are situated vari- 
ously on the spectrum from traditional Pandit to modern Professor. With 
all the presentational modernity in Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s works, 
one needs to observe that he never transgressed the notion of traditional 
authority (pramanya ). Within the tradition of grammar, this would be the 
ranked authority of the first three grammarian-sages ( uttarottaram muni- 
tray asy a pramanyam ). On the other hand, individuals like B.G. Tilak and 
R.G. Bhandarkar were willing to go beyond the norms of traditional author- 
ity and place their foremost emphasis on the critical and historical methodol- 
ogy, which was openly inherited from western education. Their conclusions 
could go contrary to the traditional doctrines, and yet they would forge 
ahead with their new directions of research with faith in the critical meth- 
ods. This duality has continued to exist into our own times in India. Among 
my own teachers, Vamanasastrl Bhagavat was not willing to go beyond the 
limits set by the traditional rule of authority ( trimunipramanya ). On the 
other hand, someone like Professor S.D. Joshi began as a traditional pan- 
dit, but in the course of his life got transformed into a professor, in such 
a way that he finds it acceptable, or rather necessary, to disagree with the 
conclusions reached by Patanjali. 42 This is an on-going tension between dif- 
ferent traditions of Sanskrit education in modern India, and the beginning 
of this tension goes back to the coming of the colonial rule. 


42 I remember an occasion in Pune on March 13, 1966, when there was a gathering 
of traditional Pandits {Pandit as abha) organized to mark the hundredth anniversary of 
Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar’s birth. My teacher Vamanasastrl Bhagavat had trained me 

to take part in a debate on some topic in Sanskrit grammar. As an award, I received a 

* 

copy of Vasudev Shastri’s Marathi translation of Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, signed 
by five chief pandits. Professor S.D. Joshi was in the audience at this gathering and 
wanted to raise some issues. I remember that Ramachandra Sastry, the Pandit presiding 
over the gathering, explained its ground-rules, the most important of which was the full 
acceptance of Patanjali ’s authority and the rule of uttarottaram munlnam pramanyam. 
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MONIKA HORSTMANN 


A Pandit among the Modernists 
and a Modernist among the Pandits 



who had graduated from the Samskrt Mahavidyalay of Banaras Hindu Uni- 

✓ 

versity set out for Santiniketan. Here, at what was to emerge as the Visva- 
bharatl University, he had been appointed, on recommendation of Madan 
Mohan Malvlya, by Rabindranath Tagore as a Hindi teacher and in-charge 
of all chores relating to his trade of a jyotisi. In Banaras he had lived in ab- 
ject conditions of poverty and, unable to pay even the admittance fees, could 
not go for advanced studies. In 1950, he returned to Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity (BHU), as Professor and Head of the Hindi Department. In the inter- 
vening two decades he had changed the face of scholarship in the field of 
medieval and modern Hindi and the very paradigm of Hindi literary history 
and criticism. Back in Banaras, he was soon accused of being a detractor of 
the hallowed acarya-tradition of Hindi. He retreated from the battlefield of 
Banaras in 1960 to become Professor and Head of the Hindi Department of 
Chandigarh University. In 1967, he was once again for a brief spell Rector 
of the BHU. He died in 1979. Departing from being a pandit, he worked out 
a vision for modern India in the twentieth century. Being a committed mod- 
ernist, he was bound to become embroiled in the battles of the Hindi acaryas 
who were engaged in construing a tradition of Hindi literature which to him 
seemed illusory and inappropriate for modernity. He was and remained a 
pandit among modernists and the quintessential modernist among the latter- 
day pandits of modernity. His name was Hazarlprasad Dvivedl. 1 

In Dvivedl, the tension between pandit and modernist was creative and 
sparked off in a plurality of personae which he created in his fictional writ- 


1 For the personal and professional hostility of which Dvivedl became the target in Ba- 
naras, cp. Simh 1982:22-42 (ch. 2, “Brahman samaj mem achut“). A documented study 
of Dvivedl’s life remains a desideratum. Let it be added that as late as 1997 Dvivedl 
became the target in the Dalit discourse in which he was castigated as a brahmanvadT. 
In the process, Dharmvlr (1997) strongly opposed his treatment of Kablr. He took issue 
with DvivedT’s attempt to present Kablr as someone who did not go against the grain 
of Hindu orthodoxy. He accused Dvivedl of accepting Kablr as a respectable repre- 
sentative of the tradition of Hindi literature only by virtue of his being the brahmin 
Ramanand’s disciple, a discipleship much disputed but taken by Dvivedl as a fact. The 
major argument put forth by Dharmvlr, namely, that Dvivedl sought to establish one 
continuous stream of Indian literary tradition which would naturally also encompass 
Kablr, whom the author now claimed to be exclusive Dalit property and thus non-Hindu, 
points to a problem in DvivedT’s concept, although I feel that DharmvTr’s excessively 
polemical stance did much to diminish his point. 
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ings but also enacted in life. He spoke from behind the mask of these per- 
sonae (Simh 1982). These multiple personae found literary expression in 
his first pseudonym, Vyomkessastrl. Actually he had used this first when, 
as a young jyotisT, he dissented with his guru’s ideas but wanted to publicise 
his own findings without jeopardizing his loyalty to him. This dissimulation 
ran him into a comical nightmare, for in recognition of his achievements the 
All-India Jyotisa Conference invited him to Indore to present a paper at the 
very conference where his guru would be in the audience. What else could 
he do but decline the invitation? 2 It was also Vyomkessastrl who “edited” 
Banabhatta’s alleged autobiography, this being Dvivedl’s first novel, histori- 
cal on the face of it, but in fact a book of man coming of his own and braving 
timeless challenges ( Bdnbhatt kl dtmakatha , 1947). One aspect of the novel 
is that it is a masterpiece of reflexive reception of Bana’s original works 
and, if it does not require, it is certainly best enjoyed by readers with an 
interest in Sanskrit literature. DvivedI is also Anamdas, the alleged author 
of Anamdas ka potha (1976), Dvivedl’s fourth and last novel and a modem 
humanist utopia. The theme of this novel is the image of man, man as he 
will be able to cope with the demands of present-day India while he will, at 
the same time, remain true to his quest for ultimate liberation. This is also 
the overarching theme of Dvivedl’s life. The book is based on a persona 
and plot in the Chandogya-Upanisad. Its introduction is an exuberant play 
of names, misnomers and dissimulation. DvivedI plays with his own name 
Hazarlprasad, which has proved many ties disconcerting to the orthodoxy, 
with his identity, with the identity of Anamdas and the very idea of an ident- 
ity vested in a name. He pokes fun at his own ilk, the jyotisTs. Wondering 
about the method by which names come to figure in horoscopes and may 
entail great discomfort, he says: 3 

“On the basis of exactly this strange method marriages are brought 

about. One’s caste is established by it, one’s birth origin is deter- 


2 “Vyomkessastrl urph Hajarlprasad Dvivedf\ first published in Alok-parv, place and 
date of first publication not verified, 9.1 14-17. The edition of Dvivedls collected works 
(DvivedI 1998) is missing in accuracy as for the references to its sources. Cp. also 
Simh 1982:109-18 (ch.8, “Vyomkessastrl urph Hajarlprasad Dvivedf 4 ) 

3 In the following, DvivedI is much more radical than for example, P.V. Kane in his 
History of Dharmasastra where he writes: 

“The question arises then how far religious matters, such as Upanayana and 
marriage, should be regulated by astrological considerations. ...in respect of 
religious ceremonies like Upanayana and marriage the author would advise, 
as a first step towards getting rid of oppressive and meaningless astrological 
conditions, that people should revert to the simple rules of the grhyasutras 
and Manu. ... In these times one may at most follow the astrological rules 
provided by the sutras and Manu. Though the author has pointed out great 
flaws in the whole structure of Indian astrology, he does not think that it is 
his duty as a mere historian of Dharmasastra to advise people how far they 
should accept or discard astrology in general.” (Kane 1 974, V. 1:639-40) 


All translations from Dvivedl’s writings are my own. 
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mined by it, the subgroup of the lunar mansion is determined by it, 
the kundalT is added to it by this method — and thereby the match is 
fixed. A friend of mine was the pride of a famous brahmin family. 
But on account of this horrendous arithmetic his son had emerged 
as being of the sudra-varna. So he could only marry a brahmin girl 
who, by this astrological arithmetic, would belong to the sildra-varm. 
Many a father came to offer him their daughters to be married to that 
boy. Whatever girl seemed suitable to him turned out either to be a 
brahmin or a ksatriya or a vaisya. He simply could not arrange the 
marriage and was in great trouble. In the end, a jyotisT recited to him 
the vivaha-vrndavana-sloka and thus put an end to his trouble, for 
maitriyada syat suhhado vivahah (A marriage will be auspicious in 
proportion to the friendliness that prevails), ‘If there is friendliness in 
a family, you need not worry about anything else’. ‘Friendliness’ he 
did encounter, indeed. Somehow he was relieved of his calamity. To 
him, Anamdas ’s words seemed to carry weight. 

Many primitive tribes try to conceal their names. Primitive tribes 
believe that the name and the bearer of that name are identical. If their 
name becomes known, they fear that an enemy may be able to use it 
against them in a spell. ‘Let Devadatta die!’, by this phrase Devadatta 
does not really die, but this is what people are about to claim these 
days. Far back in the primitive period they thought that if you only 
uttered the word ‘Devadatta’ with concentration, it would not just be 
the word ‘Devadatta’, but the object of that word, the padarth , that 
would die, that is, Devadatta himself. If you make an image of some- 
one and stab a knife into the image’s chest, the knife will pierce the 
image’s object — a live man. Now people will argue that all this is 
irrelevant, but also now, in abuses and curses a rest of this has sur- 
vived! And also astrology is operated on the basis of this old system. 
No belief vanishes entirely from the world. It changes in form, but, in 
fact, it lives on. If it did not, how could people, who call themselves 
‘progressive’ and are conceited about this, bum effigies of their op- 
ponents and shout at these “To death with him!”. Primitive mentality 
stays alive! And it will continue to flourish! 

Anamdas was not aware that the world does not ask what is being 
said; it asks who says something. ‘Who’, that is, what name. There 
are prominent critics who will first look at the name and only then 
write their review. An examiner will weigh the supervisor’s name and 
only then allow a candidate to cross the VaitaranI of academic hon- 
ours. A ‘name’ is fraught with many tasks. There may be a book that 
needs to be read; then, if it is good or if I have found it passable, I will 
have to say that Mr. Nameless writes well although nobody knows 
him. Then the publisher will put on a show. He may, in fact, approve 
of it but will ask you to have a reputed person write a foreword to it. 
It’s a great mess. All the world looks for a name. Books on dharma 
are full of the greatness of the name. It’s all a sham, honest only is 
Mahatma Anamdas.” (2. 306-307) 
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DvivedI had planned to write a continuation of Anamdas ka potha. Of this 
only a fragment was completed. To this I will return later, for it contains the 
sum total of a life of great achievement and failure. 

In the following, I will point to incidents that show the way in which 
DvivedI grappled with the tensions between traditional erudition and mo- 
dernity. I have already mentioned the embarrassing episode of Pt. Vyom- 
kessastrl’s failed appearance before the jyotisis at Indore. Of course, this 
did not temper his taste for writing on his jyotisa trade and attend specific 
conferences. One such conference, obviously at Banaras, spurred an essay 
on modernity as a challenge to Indian culture. 4 The major issue of that 
meeting seemed to be an entrenched debate on the solar day on which the 
suklapaksa ekadasi of Vaisakha would fall in such and such a year. Was it 
Thursday or Friday? To DvivedI the entire event seemed weird, it resem- 
bled a village council meeting rather than a conference of scholars, and the 
distinguished pandits behaved like village astrologers churned up from the 
local hinterland; in view of this he “took the pledge that from the beginning 
of the conference to its very last he would not give vent to a single indepen- 
dent idea of his own” (9.454). One of the pandits was quick to point out to 
him the cause of all that confusion: “Bhal, coercion may work elsewhere, 
but with the sastra , coercion will not work!” 

This remark DvivedI takes as his point of departure and allows to pass 
before his inner eye the olden days, a period rather of independent thought 
when there was relatively little narrow-mindedness in the name of tradi- 
tion. He sees Bhaskara boldly state: “Here in this type of mathematics, 
the only authority can be reasoning; here no agama will hold authority” 
But how is it today? He is worried to see the pandits tenaciously turning 
the pages of the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharmasindhu and scanning the 
words of famous and not so famous ancient authorities. Was India doomed 
to this? While these pandits scooped up obscure texts, another civilization 
had self-assertively conquered India, mounted with both the sword and the 
great promise of immortality which irresistibly attracted those who were ex- 
posed to it. Were nibandhas and commentaries the armor in which to face 
this? Could there be no fresh beginning? All that pandit culture, did it not 
exhaust itself in alarmingly sharp quibbles which aimed at keeping all and 
discarding nothing of the old? 5 A tradition of incessant nanus by which 


4 “Panditom kl pancayat”; place and date of first publication not verified, 9.454-60. 

5 This is a leitmotiv of DvivedT’s criticism of late medieval Indian culture and its belated 

* 

present-day custodians and it is reminiscent of what P.V.Kane, a devout modernist of the 
Maharashtrian brand, for whom see also note 4, wrote in 1962. (Kane 1 977, V.2: 1623) 

“Intellectuals were mostly engaged at least from the 11th century onwards 
in composing works of thousands of pages on such topics as Vrata, Dana, 
Sraddha (as the very learned minister Hemadri did) or in mental gymnas- 
tics about logic, Vedanta, Poetics and similar subjects and appear to have 
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something new that cropped up in the piirvapaksa in the uttarapaksa was 
twisted to give support to tradition? And what about western modernity? 
Have Indians truly realised the enormous options of western thinking? No, 
India keeps dragging its feet, it is afraid of confronting challenges. And 
the conference in which DvivedI finds himself presently is a manifestation 
of this cultural bewilderment, a bewilderment that has become more acute 
due to a growing awareness of the irreconcilable discrepancies between the 
traditional modes of jyotisa calculation and the results yielded by modern 
science. In the face of this, DvivedI feels that it is futile to desperately try 
to reconcile those discrepancies or force a decree or a consolidated calendar 
upon them instead of looking for the founding principles of Indian civiliza- 
tion. It is in these that will be found the ever renewed vitality of India’s 
ancient culture. He sees India as lost in a strange limbo between old ways 
that are doomed to be abandoned and a new way not yet found. It will not 
do to adopt some alien device, India will have to find a way of its own. And 
so far, “Let them be, those various opinions, those various points-of-view, 
the mind of the Indian people will choose the best out of these for itself. 
Seen in this way, this conference is rather important. It is the endeavour of 
straying people to find their way, and this is certainly for the good” (9.460). 

DvivedI conceived of man as deeply rooted in his own cultural history. 
Modernity is nourished on tradition, parampara. 6 “Tradition helps man to 
fully comprehend himself. There can be no modernity without tradition. 
Tradition is the basis of modernity, it prevents it from becoming a dry and 
sapless intellectual pastime, it makes its projects meaningful, it guards it 
from unrestrained and erratic folly. Both are not in conflict with each other, 
they complete each other” (9.363). Although he did not point a finger to 
how precisely Indians would identify the traditional guidelines (and also 
this makes him an utopian), to him tradition was not the sastric heritage 
alone, but the ever intertwined written and oral traditions of his country. 

In 1948, DvivedI published a series of essays entitled Asok ke phul, the 
name being taken from the title of one of these. That one is expressive of 
Dvivedl’s cultural vision and his idea that in the mind of the pandit tradi- 
tional learning will not clash with modern culture unless tradition hinders 
him to move with the flux of development. 

“The form of society that we see before us today is a form brought 
about by endless appropriation and rejection. The pure culture of this 
country and its pure race exist only ex post facto. It is all mixed, all 
is alloyed. Unalloyed is only man’s indomitable will to live. It is like 
the boundless indestructible stream of the Ganges that is pure in spite 


bestowed little thought on finding means of meeting the onslaught of for- 
eigners or the remedies of removing their own weaknesses and defects.” 

6 “Parampara aur adhunikta”, place and date of first publication not verified. 9.358-63. 
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of digesting all. The deluded conceit at one’s civilization and culture 
makes for obstacles. Sophistication in righteous manners after a little 
while will run against the current, and all of it is eventually carried 
away by that indomitable stream. Hail, Mahakal, so often you have 
broken the pride of the God of Delusion, so often you have started 
a revolt in the prison of King Righteousness and swallowed the poi- 
son of pitiless King Death, you have crushed the creator’s haughteous 
conceit at his own omnipotence. ... Who knows how much of what 
I may consider infinitely valuable and praise and hoarse my throat to 
propagate will last, and how much will be washed away! ... What 
today we hold dear as a most valuable culture, will that last? ... All 
will change, all will be transformed ... all will be renewed... 

What has changed is [not the Asok flower, but] man’s mentality. If 
it achieved progress without changing, it perhaps would not change. 

And had it not changed as the vicissitudes of industrialisation set in — 
with its machine- wheels rattling away — and had science just overrun 
it, it would have been disastrous. We would have been crushed. How 
good that our mentality has undergone a change. Of course, it cannot 
be said that it has fully changed. But it keeps changing. He who 
looks [at the Asok flower that is bound to wither] with an old mind, 
will be saddened. He considers himself a pandit [who prides himself 
of his farsightedness]. Also pandit-dom is a burden, the weightier it 

is, the faster it will drown you. If it becomes a part of life, it becomes 
light, it will not remain a burden. And at that stage it also does not 
sadden you. Why should it? The Asok flower [over the long period of 
Indian civilization] has not withered a bit. See how it sways wantonly ! 
Kalldas could inhale its fragrance — in his own way. I, too, can inhale 

it, in my own way. There is no point in feeling sad” (9.24-25). 

Modernity as the actual moment in the flux of an ever-changing tradition. 
Belief in a self-regulating appropriation of tradition induced by the exi- 
gencies of modern life. Modernity as an option for freedom and human 
dignity for all. These are some of the ulitmately utopian concepts lying be- 
hind Dvivedl’s words. His approach is utopian also because he is himself 
convinced of the necessity and beneficence of change but does not make 
an effort to point out how the traditional-minded resentful of change might 
be induced to become reconciled with, and adapted to, that change. As a 
pandit, DvivedT is the care-taker of a tradition on which, as a modernist, he 
wishes to rest his plea for change of that very same tradition. 

This being so, DvivedT ran squarely into the acdryas of Hindi who saw 
themselves as defenders of a tradition in fact only established in this century. 
With Hindi writers, critics and literary historians, the title acarya is used in 
the broad sense of one who has gained an authoritative position, say, by his 
creative oeuvre or as propounder of a particular theory. The most famous 
of these acaryas is certainly Ramcandra Sukla. Irrespective of the factual 
or missing attribution of that designation to the powerful authorities whom 
DvivedT confronted, I use the term acarya for them because of the authori- 
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tative thrust with which they put forth their ideas. In the narrower technical 
sense of the term, DvivedI was the only acarya amongst them, albeit one of 
jyotisal DvivedT’s alleged iconoclasm was found in his vindication of the 
folk and popular religious and literary heritage as integral to the mainstream 
of Indian literature. This passionate vindication has reasons of its own (and 
will not be explained here) that were, in fact, not too remote from those that 
guided his opponents. Both camps looked for the continuity of a tradition. 
Suffice it to say that to DvivedI Indian literature represented an uninter- 
rupted stream that ran from the ancient period through the early twentieth 

century. Unlike them, however, he thought that by the first decades of the 

« 

twentieth century a break with that tradition had occurred. The acaryas , in 
their own various ways, had sought to vindicate an unbroken tradition of 
classical Indian literature and in that project used the rasa theory as a sal- 
vaging device. They tenaciously tried to force the rasa concept down the 

A 

throat of modern poets and their audience. In the hands of R. C. Sukla, 
the rasa theory had already undergone a significant re-interpretation in tak- 
ing on a societal dimension. For him, rasa was an aesthetical experience 
that would not be possible unless the unspeakable suffering of the world 
had been conquered (Gaeffke 1967: 95). In fact, literature and its rasa had 

A 

to fulfil the purpose of pointing to, and healing, society’s evils. Sukla had 
taken this turn much under the influence of Ernst Haeckel, whose Hindi 

A 

translator and commentator he was. From Sukla’s belief in science and 

«• 

progress ensued his belief that literature must advance progress. Hence, his 
attempt to make aesthetics an instrument of social reform. Also seminal 
for the remarkably powerful renewed appropriation of the rasa theory was 
the emergence of I.A. Richards’s “New Criticism” (NC) and of the theory 
of literature propounded by Benedetto Croce (Russo 1991). Both theories 
largely dissociated poetry from social and political reality. Of this recent de- 
velopment Sukla was well aware. Reacting to the NC, the influential critic 
Nagendra established the rasa theory anew and claimed that it was viable 
for all Hindi literature, except for the so-called “New Poetry” ( nayi kavita , 
NK) which focused on the present moment and was distinctly intellectual. 
The NK did not pretend to capture an impersonal or metaphysical reality. 
From this, Nagendra concluded that the NK, entrapped in intellectualism 
and dissociated from the world of rasa , had become “Non-Poetry”, akavita , 
and to the new poets he addressed the adhortation to rather mend their ways 
and strive for the transcendental dimension of poetry in which was to be 
found its brahmananda , its sublime aesthetic enjoyment (Nagendra 1964: 
especially 330-63). 
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As for chiefly Marxist criticism, it reacted on Nagendra’s tour deforce in 
a sarcastical yet also remarkably acarya- like fashion. It took Nagendra by 
his word and set out to defeat his theory from the inside of it, arguing that 
Nagendra had overlooked salient aspects of the ancient theory especially as 
it appeared in the sublimely enriched dhvani theory. The fight proliferated 
and eventually looked strikingly like a twisted sastrartha rather than a mod- 
ern debate. I think, that sastrartha was put to rest for good after 1968 when 
Namvar Simh had published his “New Models of Poetry” ( Kavita ke naye 
pratiman ). DvivedI was non-alligned in this sastrartha , for he had opted out 
of such a debate as early as 1940 when he published his early major work 
Hindi sahitya kl bhumika (“An Introduction to Hindi Literature”). Here he 
had argued that Hindi literature in the twentieth century had undergone an 
irrevertable change. The old system of poetry as much as the relationship 
between patron, poet and rasik had broken down, whereas new issues and 
values had come to prevail. Transcendental values and sublime rasa had 
been superseded by the paradigm of the individual and humanity. Modern 
Hindi literature had lost the rasa principle and its aesthetic values. That loss, 
he deplored, had led to the supersession of Indian literary values by realism 
which also led to the estrangement from all non-concrete reality. The new 
western literary modes, eagerly adopted and imitated by Indians, enabled 
them to successfully describe momentary facts and emotions, whereas their 
capacity to describe the eternal had slipped away from them. India’s liter- 
ary art had lost its most valuable aesthetic asset, rasa , and, consequently, a 
lot of literature relishing in the detestful had cropped up of late. However 
deplorable this be, he ends in an optimistic turn by quoting Rabindranath 
Tagore, 

“History has proved that the sandalwood-scented breeze from a dis- 
tant country is able to produce in another country a festival of flowers 
in the bowers of its literature. From wheresoever it come or of what- 
ever kind it be, life awakens by the blow of life, for a long time this 
has held genuinely true for the human mind .” 7 

Against all mental reservations, he argues as a radical modernist and wishes 
his readers to look ahead to seek empowerment by new ideas which will 
help them build contemporary India. 

Although many of his greatest achievements and honours in public life 
lay still ahead of him, DvivedI never fully recovered from the disillusion- 
ment with the academia that he had suffered at the BHU. A sense of sorrow 

and failure, always present in his work and in stark contrast with the exuber- 

€ 

ance that was in him, too, grew more prominent. What was the sum of his 
life? A hint to this can be found in the five and a half page long fragment of 


7 1.143. Dvivedi mentions the author of this passage by kavi. This must tefer to Tagore 
whom he mentions earlier in the same paragraph. 
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the second volume of Anamdas ka potha that he drafted shortly before his 
death. It is a satire on academia and self-aggrandisement. 

“Sometimes people ask you difficult questions. Once a gentleman 
came to see me, a well-educated youth. He was engaged in a research 
project at some university. The topic of his research was ‘Common 
people’s philosophy of life’. In his shoulder-bag he had a question- 
naire in many printed copies. One of this he kindly handed to me. 

Earlier he had already doled it out to villagers. First it seemed to me 
that he must be quite in trouble. But then I realized that he really was 
not. He told me that his only trouble was to analyse and categorize 
his collection of what people had told him. He had not worked out a 
special argument nor did he want to. His university would by quite 
content if he only collected facts in a reliable way and if his analysis 
was carried out critically and thoughtfully. The result of this was a 
concern neither of his nor of his university’s. He was just an industri- 
ous traveller who tried to proceed unbiased. He did not know about 
man and did not want to know about him” (2.480). 

Whereas this young chap is in no trouble, Anamdas definitely is. What is 
that “philosophy of life”? He has gathered some idea about life, he has also 
heard the word “philosophy”, but what is that term all about? Anamdas is 
desperate for pramanas to come to grip with that problem. He seeks resort 
to, and darsan from, a sadhu reputed as a great mahatma , for a problem 
of such dimensions requires a sadguru to solve. It turns out that holy man 
distinguishes himself by an unusual wealth of foul words and curses that 
in his tantrums he hurls at his sheepish devotees. As the darsan comes 
to a close and the crowd dissipates, Anamdas can access the saint who is 
surprised that a widely recognised scholar should have chanced into that 
crowd of fools. In the ensuing conversation the saint quite unexpectedly 
confides to him: “Honestly, I am no sadhu at all, although I may not be 
totally lecherous and vile.” Anamdas is taken aback. The mahatma goes on, 
“For long I have been waiting for some straightforward pandit like you... 
Panditjl Maharaj, I am weary and distraught. Now that you have come, do 
me a favour and do not leave hurriedly.” At Anamdas’ polite phrase, “Well, 
if I can help you...”, the unhappy sadhu retorts passionately: “Maharaj, who 
can help another? You can never tell, it remains a secret. All our strategies 
and plans remain a play of words. Look at that crowd who think that I can 
help them. Their stupidness infuriates me, but those few disconnected words 
of mine still seem to be of use to them. If I don’t produce them, they are 
not content.... I have construed for myself some sort of philosophy of life, 
you know...”. Anamdas is spell-bound. A philosophy of life? The fragment 
ends with the baba ' s reply: 

“You have come in search of a philosophy of life? Strange thing. But 
I told you right in the beginning that we cannot help one another, and 
yet we have to come forth to help. No one knows why this should be 
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so. Well, let me finish what I have to say. Maybe I can help you in the 
same way that I help those pitiable fools. And who knows, Maharaj, 
if you will not in some way be of help to me” (2.484). 

That light hope and the light burden of panditya , the sum of a pandit’s life 
— no mean achievement, indeed. 
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Traditional and Modern Sanskrit Scholarship: 

How Do They Relate to Each Other? 

Indologists are lucky. Unlike most other scholars who study the intellec- 
tual history of a major culture, their object of study does not exclusively 
consist of old texts. In India there is a living tradition of indigenous schol- 
arship, which continues, in a more or less unbroken succession, the subjects 
that interest the modern scholar. It is no coincidence that the early Euro- 
pean explorers of Sanskrit literature worked with Indian pandits, and that 
many modern scholars, too, draw considerable advantage from working 
with them. I am personally proud to have worked with several outstand- 
ing pandits in Poona, and there can be no doubt that this has been a major 
privilege. 

Those who have worked with traditional pandits — and I repeat that I 
count myself among them — know that there is little hope that they will 
ever be able to compete with these pandits in their areas of specialisation, 
whether it be grammar, poetics, or one of the schools of Indian philosophy. 
Few modern scholars, and practically no modern western scholars, have 
been exposed to the various traditional disciplines of India at such a young 
age and in such an intensive fashion as the traditional pandit. This is a dis- 
advantage which few modern scholars will ever completely overcome. 

We arrive, then, at the following picture. The scholar of, say, early Greek 
thought has to reconstruct the object of his study with the help of surviving 
old texts, and with nothing else. There is no one around to help him (except 
other modern scholars who are in the same situation as he is), so that he 
is condemned to try to reach results on his own. The scholar of early In- 
dian thought, on the other hand, finds that thought, those same branches of 
knowledge and enquiry, alive and well in modern India, and that at a level 
of competence which he cannot dream of attaining. This gives rise to some 
important questions, but perhaps not the ones that are most often asked. The 
question is not “What is the place of traditional Sanskrit scholarship in the 
study of Indian thought?”, but rather: “What is the place of modern schol- 
arship in the study of Indian thought?” or even better: “Is there place for 
modern scholarship in the study of Indian thought?” Is there anything mod- 
ern scholarship can contribute to this field of study? Are modern scholars 
not doomed to be at best pale copies of the traditional scholars whom they 
cannot but try to imitate, normally with limited success? 

It seems that some modern Sanskrit scholars do indeed think that imitat- 
ing traditional scholars should be their aspiration. Others disagree, and point 
out that traditional and modern Sanskrit scholars do not normally study 
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the same subject-matter. Modern Sanskrit scholars — with the exception of 
some very few who study living traditional scholars and their ideas in their 
own right — concentrate on the past: on a particular period in the past, or 
on the development of certain ideas through a certain length of time. Tradi- 
tional Sanskrit scholars, on the other hand, embody the present state of the 
tradition to which they belong. 

This may be true, but it does not change the fact that both modern and 
traditional Sanskrit scholars study by and large the same texts. Moreover, 
if it is true, as is often maintained, that the traditional scholars are linked to 
the authors of the texts they study through an unbroken tradition, their inter- 
pretation of those texts will be more reliable than that by modern scholars, 
because it can make use of elements to which the modem scholar has no ac- 
cess, except by consulting the traditional scholar. Once again the question 
imposes itself whether anything is left for modem scholars to do beyond 
trying to become traditional scholars themselves. 

Modem scholars may have reservations with regard to the unbroken tra- 
dition sometimes invoked by traditional scholars. In this they can draw 
inspiration from Dharmaklrti, the famous Buddhist philosopher who was 
confronted with the same argument from the side of the Mimamsakas. The 
latter claimed that not only the Veda, but also its explanation (i.e. the inter- 
pretation offered by the Mimamsakas) was not made by human or other liv- 
ing beings (< apauruseya ), because it had been handed down by an unbroken 
tradition ( sampradayavicchedat ).* Dharmaklrti is not impressed and points 
out that cases are known where traditions have been changed for various rea- 
sons. That is to say, the modern scholar’s sceptical attitude is not new, and 
the history of Indian thought itself provides examples of such an attitude. 

I will discuss some concrete examples where it can be maintained that 
modem Sanskrit scholarship has its mite to contribute. These examples 
have been taken from my own recent research. They are just examples 
meant to illustrate a possible justification of modern Sanskrit scholarship 
besides traditional Sanskrit scholarship. I will begin with a general ques- 
tion: the question whether and to what extent it is possible to understand 
Indian philosophy. 

How can Indian philosophy be understood 

This question may look surprising at first. At closer inspection, however, 
I assume that all of us have sometimes wondered how this or that thinker, 
or this or that school of thought, could have adhered to their sometimes 
quite extraordinary doctrines. We may doubt whether we really understand 
these doctrines, and what is more, we may wonder whether the thinkers 


1 Dharmaklrti, Pramanavarttikasvavrtti, ed. Pandeya p. 350 1. 4: vedavad vyakhydnam 
apy anady apauruseyam sampradayavicchedad agatam tato ’ rthasiddhih. 
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themselves understood them. The Samkhya philosophy, to take an example, 
proclaims the existence of twenty-five factors (which it calls tattvas) which 
somehow evolve out of each other so as to create the phenomenal world. 
Did individual Samkhya thinkers know why exactly these twenty-five fac- 
tors had to be accepted, and not any others? Did they perhaps accept these 
factors simply because they had been sanctioned by their particular tradi- 
tion, and because early exposure lent them a degree of plausibility which 
they are unlikely to acquire for those who do not become acquainted with 
them until later in life? If this is the case, how much understanding can we, 
modem scholars, ever hope to attain? Are we condemned to merely record 
what the Indian thinkers thought, perhaps adding a historical dimension by 
investigating how some of these ideas succeed more or less similar earlier 
ones? Or a social one by pointing out that this or that position serves the 
interests of this or that particular philosopher and those of his group? Such 
investigations, which put Indian philosophy in its historical and social con- 
texts, are certainly possible and extremely important. Historical continuities 
have been studied and more will no doubt be discovered. The link between 
at least certain philosophical doctrines and the social reality of those who 
accepted them deserves more attention than it has received so far . 2 But is 
this as far as we can go? If so, our understanding of Indian philosophy will 
not be very different from that of Indian mythology: a number of just-so 
stories which we can study in their historical and social contexts. 

Advocates of Indian philosophy will no doubt object that there is much 
more to Indian philosophy than just this. They will point out that some of 
the discussions and analyses resemble, sometimes anticipate, certain discus- 
sions and analyses found in Western philosophy. Such advocates often have 
a tendency to take these discussions and analyses out of their original con- 
text and concentrate, say, on the development of logic in the Indian schools. 
There can be no doubt that logic underwent a remarkable development in 
India, and this still draws far too little attention outside a limited group of 
experts. But this logic was used — and this is too easily overlooked — to de- 
fend the basic doctrinal positions of the schools concerned. These doctrinal 
positions themselves are often somehow taken for granted, or even played 
down, by modem investigators. If we wish to give these positions their due, 
we are back with our original question: To what extent can we understand 
the thought of an Indian philosopher, not merely those aspects of it which 
we choose (and which we remove from their original context) because they 
remind us of issues in Western philosophy? 
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2 A recently completed study by Vincent Eltschinger (2000) concentrates on Brahmanic 
efforts — strongly criticized by Buddhist thinkers — to reify caste. 
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I will argue that a deeper understanding, one that goes beyond mere his- 
torical and sociological analyses, is possible in the case of at least part of 
Indian philosophy. This is due to a factor which only too rarely draws the 
attention of modern scholars. I am speaking of the presence of a tradition 
of rational enquiry. I use this expression to refer to a tradition which came 
to establish itself in India — or at least in the main philosophical schools — 
and which obliged thinkers to listen to the criticism of often unfriendly 
critics, even where it concerned their most sacred convictions, such as those 
supposedly based on revelation, tradition or inspiration. Confrontations be- 
tween thinkers so radically opposed to each other were no doubt facilitated 
by the debates organised from time to time by kings, about which we have 
some first-hand information from the writings of Chinese pilgrims visiting 
India in the middle centuries of the first millennium. Little is known about 
the reasons why, and the date at which, this tradition of critical debate came 
to establish itself in India. Its effects are however visible in the efforts made 
by Indian thinkers to systematise their positions, to make them coherent and 
immune against criticism. 

These reflections allow us to identify a particularly important factor in 
the development of Indian philosophy. Under pressure from competitors, 
the Indian thinkers of the early classical period were forced to do more than 
just preserve the teachings they had received; they had to improve and refine 
them — perhaps in order to avoid becoming the laughing stock of those they 
might have to confront at a royal court or on some other occasion. In doing 
so, they created systems of philosophy that might deviate considerably from 
the pre-systematic teachings which they had inherited. 

The history of Indian philosophy, seen in this way, becomes the story of 
the search for coherence and immunity against criticism, starting normally — 
but not always, it seems — from some form of traditional teaching. This tra- 
ditional teaching is usually of a non-philosophical nature. Buddhist 
philosophy in its various manifestations, for example, based itself ultimately 
on the teaching of the Buddha, which concerned the escape from suffer- 
ing and rebirth and had no philosophical pretensions whatsoever. Several 
centuries separate the Buddha from the beginning of Buddhist systematic 
philosophy, centuries during which well-meaning monks had ordered and 
organised the original teaching in various ways. Buddhist systematic philos- 
ophy, when it finally arose, was based upon, and continued, these attempts 
at ordering and organising. It tries to introduce coherence and draws conclu- 
sions. In this way Buddhist philosophy arises out of the attempt to introduce 
order and coherence in the received teachings. Other schools of philosophy 
proceed similarly. 

The extent to which different schools are willing to yield to criticism 
varies, at least in theory. A thinker like Bhartrhari represents one extreme. 
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Bhartrhari was both grammarian and philosopher. In the grammatical tradi- 
tion he represents a change of attitude which Madhav Deshpande (1998:20) 
does not hesitate to characterise as a paradigm-shift. Unlike his main prede- 
cessors who lived a number of centuries earlier, with Bhartrhari “an entirely 
new tone has set in. There is a strong feeling that the current times are deca- 
dent, and that there are no truly authoritative persons around. Grammarians 
in this decadent period must look back to the golden age of the great ancient 
grammarians and seek authority in their statements.” In philosophy, too, 

the value of tradition cannot be overestimated. Here Bhartrhari observes: 

» 

“Without tradition, logic cannot establish virtue (< dharma)\ even the knowl- 
edge of seers derives from tradition.” 3 And again: “He who bases himself 
on tradition ... is not hindered by logical arguments.” 4 

The author of the Moksopaya — a text of unknown date which became 
the kernel of a larger work, the Yogavasistha — may illustrate the opposite 
extreme. We find here the following statement: 5 “Even [if it is] of human 
origin, a treatise has to be accepted if it teaches with arguments. [If it is] 
different, on the other hand, it is to be discarded even if revealed by a seer. 
Only logic (nydya) is to be adhered to. Even [if it comes] from a child, an 
argued statement has to be accepted. [Every statement that is] different is to 
be discarded, even if it has been uttered by [the creator god] Brahma.” 

It is hard to deny that Indian philosophies tended to gradually become 
more and more fossilised with the passing of time. To some extent many of 
them may have been rather rigid right from the beginning. Buddhist philoso- 
phers, for example, were not ready to abandon the words of the Buddha, 
even though they found various ways to reinterpret them, or even to dis- 
cover and accept so far unknown, i.e. new, sermons which they ascribed 
to him. Bhartrhari’s unwillingness to seriously consider anything that de- 
viated from tradition has already been mentioned. Others did try to work 
independently of any particular tradition (with more or less success). I have 
the impression that Vaisesika started off in this way. But Vaisesika, too, 


3 Bhartrhari, Vakyapadlya, 1 .30: na cagamad rte dharmas tarkena vyavatisthate / rsTnam 
api yaj janam tad apy agamapurvakam II 

4 Bhartrhari, Vakyapadlya, 1 .41 : caitanyam iva yas cayam avicchedena vartate / agamas 
tam upaslno hetuvadair na badhyate II 

5 Yogavasistha 2.18.2-3 (as cited in Slaje 1994: 167): api paurusam, adeyam sastram ced 

* 

yuktibodhakaml anyat tv, arsam api, tyajyam; bhavyam nyayaikasevinal I yuktiyuktam 
upadeyam vacanam balakad apil anyat trnam iva tyajyam, apy uktam p admaj anmanal I 
Slaje translates: “Auch wenn es von einem Menschen stammt, muss man ein Lehrwerk 
akzeptieren, soferne es mit Argumenten lehrt. [Jedes] andere dagegen ist zu meiden, 
auch [wenn] es von den Rsis stammt! Es ist nur die Methode (nyaya), der man anhangen 
darf. Sogar [wenn sie] von einem Kinde [kommt], ist eine argumentative Aussage 
akzeptabel. [Jede] andere [dagegen] verwerfe man wie [nutzloses] Gras, selbst wenn 
sie von Brahma behauptet wurde!” 
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became a system whose doctrines were meant to be defended, not thor- 
oughly revised. 6 

An ideal history of Indian philosophy — which should include the story 
of the search for coherence and immunity against criticism — will have to 
deal in detail with the ways in which various early teachings were trans- 
formed into coherent systems of thought. This is of necessity a somewhat 
technical endeavor, which I do not plan to undertake, at least not in this pa- 
per. I will however cite some observations by Ben- Ami Scharfstein which 
seem to me appropriate in the Indian situation (1998:522): “[The] progress 
[of every tradition of philosophy] depends ... on its necessary elaboration. 
This in turn depends on the answers given in the course of debate within 
the tradition itself and debate with external opponents, not to speak of the 
assimilation of useful fragments of other philosophies. If its historical con- 
tinuity is unbroken, each philosophy is provided with successively better 

* 

answers to its rivals and goes on building its structure higher, more firmly, 
and more elaborately. Given time, philosophical structures become fully 
elaborated, that is, worked out in the full detail that enriches and individual- 
izes their culture. They then become summary expressions of these cultures, 
like the great Christian cathedrals, or the great Muslim mosques, or the great 
Hindu or Chinese temples or Buddhist stupas.” But, “although it has pro- 
gressed, [each philosophical school] appears no closer to victory over its 
rivals, which have also progressed” (p. 523). The history of Indian phil- 
osophy as I see it is the history of the elaboration of the different systems 

♦ 

conditioned by the ongoing critical questioning by their rivals, and by the 
confrontation with other issues that threaten their internal coherence. 

Shared convictions in Indian philosophy 

In their search for coherence and immunity against criticism Indian philos- 
ophers were confronted with the question to what extent their doctrines were 
compatible with certain convictions shared by all, or practically all, of them. 
Such shared convictions existed. I mention two of them in particular. Prac- 
tically all philosophers of classical India believed in the doctrine of karma , 
and in the close connection between language and reality. The reflective 
analysis of these two convictions exerted a profound influence on the doc- 
trines of the various schools. Some of these doctrines can indeed be looked 
upon as the direct outcome of this intellectual challenge. 

The doctrine of karma exerted its influence at different times, and in 
different ways. It determined to a considerable extent the way in which 
the Brahmanical philosophies (to be distinguished from the Buddhist and 


* 
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Jaina schools of thought) were initially formulated, and raised again new 
questions centuries later. Let us first consider the earlier period. 

The doctrine of karma , it may here be recalled, states that the deeds of 
living beings lead to punishment or reward (depending on the nature of the 
deeds) in this life or in a next one. Those who accept this doctrine are most 
often depicted in the Indian situation as looking for ways to escape from the 
resulting cycle of rebirths. Some do so by trying to abstain from all activity 
whatsoever; they practise asceticism in ways that cannot be considered at 
present. Others are convinced that their innermost self is different from 
all that acts; knowing one’s true inactive nature implies being separated 
from one’s deeds and freed from the effects of those deeds. In other words, 
knowledge of the self equals, or leads to, liberation. 

Most Brahmanical philosophies are based on this vision of a totally in- 

* 

active self which somehow interacts with the rest of the world which is 

* 

constituted of everything that moves or acts. This division into two fun- 
damentally distinct realms — an inactive but conscious self (purusa) and an 
unconscious but active rest of the world (pradhana / mulaprakrti ) — is the 
basis of the Samkhya philosophy. The other major Brahmanical ontology 
of early classical India, Vaisesika, adopts basically the same division, be it 
in a more sophisticated garb. Most other Brahmanical philosophies stick to 
the same basic scheme, so that it is possible to maintain that most of them 
are, at their very basis, responses to the challenge posed by the doctrine of 
karma. 

I do not wish to dwell for long on this early period, but rather leave the 
doctrine of karma for the time being aside and turn to the other shared con- 
viction I mentioned: the belief in the correspondence between language and 
reality. This belief has roots both in Vedic religion and in certain develop- 
ments inside Buddhism, but since this lecture concentrates on the attempts 

* 

at systematisation in response to challenges rather than on the origin of the 
challenges, I will not explore this issue here (cp. Bronkhorst 1996). 

Correspondence between language and reality means first of all that the 
objects in the phenomenal world correspond to the words of language. This 
may sound innocent enough, but was given quite amazing twists by certain 
thinkers. Many Buddhists, for example, had come to believe that the objects 
of our phenomenal world do not really exist. What are they then, and why 
do we tend to think they exist? The answer is: they are nothing but words, 
or if you like: notions imposed upon reality by the words of language. Most 
Brahmanical thinkers disagreed with the imputed unreality of the phenom- 
enal world, but agreed that there is a close connection between words and 
things. Some of them went to the extent of analysing the use of words in 
order to arrive at a deeper understanding of objective reality. 
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All these developments, though important, cannot be dealt with in this 
paper. However, the belief in the correspondence between language and re- 
ality was, during the early centuries of the common era, extended from a 
mere belief in the correspondence between words and things to something 
more encompassing which includes the conviction that also statements cor- 
respond to the situations they describe, or more precisely: the words that 
make up a statement correspond to the “things” that constitute the situation 
described. Once again this conviction looks relatively harmless at first sight. 
After all, a statement like “John eats an apple” might be taken to describe 
a situation which is constituted by the three elements John, the apple, and 
the act of eating. Many, perhaps most, statements are such that they do not 
necessarily clash with this conviction, but some do. Take “John makes a 
vase”. This statement describes a situation in which John and the act of mak- 
ing have their place, but the vase is not yet there. In other words, the words 
that make up the statement “John makes a vase” do not correspond to the 
“things” that constitute the situation described. The same difficulty arises 
whenever statements are made about making something or about coming 
into being. If we say “The vase comes into being” there is clearly nothing 
in the situation described corresponding to the word “vase”. 

I am sure that many people nowadays would conclude from statements 
like “John makes a vase” and “the vase comes into being” that apparently the 
words of a statement do not always correspond to the elements that make up 
the situation described. This would certainly be my reaction. Interestingly, 
to the best of my knowledge all Indian thinkers of the first five or more 
centuries of the common era did not draw this conclusion. I have studied the 
question in some detail and considered the writings of authors belonging to 
practically all currents of philosophy belonging to the three major religions 
of that period: Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. The results of this 
investigation have appeared in a recently published monograph (Bronkhorst 
1999). To my growing surprise I found that all these thinkers held on to 
this position and tried in various ways to resolve the difficulties it gave rise 
to. All of them believed that the words of a statement correspond to the 
elements that make up the situation described, also in the case of statements 
like “John makes a vase” and “the vase comes into being”. 

I will discuss below some of the solutions that were offered to the prob- 
lems that arise in this manner. First however I wish to deal with a question 
that may cross your minds at this point. Why did the Indian thinkers of that 
period, all of them, hold on to a conviction that is so obviously in contra- 
diction with everyday experience? Is this another example of intellectuals 
accepting a position whose absurdity is visible to a child? Is this one more 
case of philosophers gone haywire? 

I am not at all inclined to draw any such conclusions, and I would like 
to draw attention to two factors which no doubt encouraged the thinkers of 
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that time not to give up their position simply because it seemed to contra- 
dict everyday experience. For one thing, a number of thinkers, most notably 
the Buddhists, had already for other reasons come to the conclusion that the 
phenomenal world is not ultimately real. A contradiction between phenom- 
enal reality and the conviction they cherished could not, therefore, endanger 
this conviction. Equally important is the presence in India at that time of 
a tradition of rational enquiry, which I mentioned earlier. Philosophers had 
become convinced that their reasons and arguments were entitled to being 
taken seriously, as seriously or even more so than tradition, revelation, and 
insight. We know that in ancient Greece some thinkers, the Eleatics, did not 
hesitate to reject perceived reality on the basis — not of tradition, revelation, 
or special insight — but of mere argument. The early Indian thinkers, too, 
proceeded on the basis of their newly acquired confidence in the power of 
human reason. Those of us who feel superior to them might do well to re- 
call that our phenomenal reality, too, hides a plethora of entities that deviate 
widely from our experience — molecules, atoms, subatomic particles — the 
existence of which we willingly accept on the basis of reasons provided and 
experiments carried out by others. 

What solutions did the Indian thinkers offer to the difficulties they thus 
encountered, and which we might be tempted to consider to be of their own 
making? What does the word “vase” refer to in the sentences “John makes 
a vase” and “the vase comes into being”? The literature concerned contains 
a variety of answers, as I said earlier. Here I will concentrate on only two of 
them. 

Perhaps the simplest and in a way most obvious answer was adopted 
by the Samkhya school of Brahmanical philosophy, mentioned above. We 
have various sources that contain information related to the early history of 
this school, even though the correct evaluation of this material by scholars 
has not so far been fully successful. In spite of this, most elements of its 
classical teachings figure in early works, such as the great epic of India, the 
Mahabharata, and other texts . 7 One important element, however, is never 
mentioned in these earlier accounts, and must have been a rather recent 
innovation. I am speaking of satkaryavada , the doctrine according to which 

p 

the effect is present in its material cause. Very concretely this means that 
the situation described by the statement “John makes a vase”, or “the vase 
comes into being”, contains already a vase, be it that the vase at that moment 
is not yet visible. 

Satkaryavada becomes an essential part of classical Samkhya philos- 
ophy, is taken over by some schools and vehemently combated by others. 


7 For recent discussions of Samkhya in the Mahabharata, see Bisschop/Bakker 1999 and 
Brockington 1999. 
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The scholastic debates about this issue in later texts make one easily forget 
how profoundly strange this doctrine really is — not only for modern West- 
ern readers. They may have as a further effect that the doctrine becomes 
familiar, and that one stops being surprised by its extraordinary content. 
Familiarity is easily mistaken for understanding. A better understanding, I 
submit, can be obtained by becoming aware what specific problem the doc- 
trine was meant to solve. In the case of satlcaryavada — I maintain — this 
problem was the direct consequence of certain ideas regarding the relation- 
ship between language and reality shared by all thinkers of that time. 

The problem was shared by all thinkers, but they did not all propose 

* 

the same solution. An altogether different solution was proposed by a par- 
ticularly famous thinker, Nagarjuna. In order to understand his solution we 
have to take into account that Nagarjuna was a Buddhist. The Buddhists of 
his time, as I pointed out earlier, had come to believe that the phenomenal 
world does not really exist. This belief had not been part of the message 

t 

taught by the historical Buddha. It was rather the result of subsequent elab- 
orations and reinterpretations of the early teachings. Whatever the details 
of this development — with which we cannot deal at this moment — the Bud- 
dhists had come to believe , on the presumed authority of the Buddha, that 
the phenomenal world does not really exist; they could not prove this. This 
changed with Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna could prove what many Buddhists of 
his time were convinced of at any rate, viz., that the phenomenal world does 
not exist. It does not exist, because it cannot exist. And it cannot exist 
because it is self-contradictory. 

The basic argument to prove this has already been sketched above. The 
statement “the vase comes into being” describes a situation which must con- 
tain a vase. It does not, however. The statement is therefore contradic- 

*» 

tory and nothing comes into being. I will cite one verse from Nagarjuna’ s 
Mulamadhyamakakarika which deals with this particular problem. It states : 8 
“If any unproduced entity is found anywhere it could be produced. Since 
that entity does not exist, what is produced?” In the case of our vase this 
means: if there is a vase at the time it is going to be produced, it can be 
produced. If there is no such vase, the subject of “the vase is produced” has 
nothing to refer to, and the statement is empty. This is true if we assume, 
as did apparently Nagarjuna, that the terms of a statement have to refer to 
something that is there in the situation described. 

Nagarjuna proved, with this and similar arguments, what a number of 
Buddhists had already believed before and without him. He did however 
more. By introducing these rather nihilistic arguments into Buddhist philos- 
ophy he created his own school of philosophy which, known by the name 


8 Nagarjuna, Mulamadhyamakakarika 7.17: yadi kascid anutpanno bhavah samvidyate 

m 

kvacitl utpadyeta sa kim tasmin bhave utpadyate 'satill. 
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Madhyamaka or Madhyamika, survived for a long time in India and to this 

* 

day among Tibetan Buddhists. 

My reflections so far have shown, I hope, that at least two crucially im- 
portant doctrines held by different schools of Indian philosophy found their 
historical origin, not in meditative experience or supernatural revelation, 
but in the need to deal with difficulties arising from positions taken. The 
satkaryavada of Samkhya and the nihilism of Madhyamaka are both to be 
understood as responses to a conviction, shared by all thinkers of that time, 
concerning the relationship between language and reality which at first view 
would barely seem to justify such encompassing metaphysical conclusions. 

Let me add a few more words about the doctrine of karma. We have al- 
ready seen that this dogma profoundly influenced the fundamental shape of 
several Brahmanical schools of thought. We now turn to some later effects 
of this dogma on Indian thought. 

I have already several times mentioned the tradition of rational enquiry 
without which the history of classical Indian philosophy cannot be correctly 
understood; I think this is a point that cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 
The classical Indian schools of thought could not afford to present a mere 
bunch of incoherent ideas. They had to deal with inconsistencies and other 
blemishes, and somehow iron them out. This critical, and therefore self- 
critical, approach could not but force them to confront the question as to 
how karma is supposed to work. If the deeds I carry out in this life bring 
about results in a next life, by what mechanism do they do so? The question 
became particularly difficult for those thinkers who were of the opinion that 
the deeds of living beings literally shape the future world. Texts like Va- 
subandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya — one of the most important dogmatic 
texts of Indian Buddhism during the classical period — leave no doubt about 
it that the shape of the world is determined by the deeds that living beings 
have carried out in an earlier world period. How should we imagine this 
process to have taken place? 

Time does not permit me to discuss the issue and the solutions offered 
in detail. It seems however likely that Prasastapada introduced the notion 
of a creator God into Vaisesika precisely in order to explain the mechanism 
of karmic retribution. And Vasubandhu, the Buddhist thinker who turned 
to idealism later in his life (if the legend about his life is to be believed) 
did so in order to make the link between deeds and their effects intelligible: 
both now found their place in the mental continuum of a person, and karmic 
efficacy was no more puzzling than the occurrence of a dream. 

Both Prasastapada and Vasubandhu took radical decisions which were 
to have consequences for the further development of Indian thought. They 
did so because they saw no other way to account for a dogma which they 
accepted as certain: the dogma of karmic retribution. 
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The case of satkaryavada 

After these examples of major doctrines that can be understood, or even 
have to be understood, as reactions to challenges which their authors had 
to face, I would like to consider one of these, the satkaryavada of the 
Samkhyas, somewhat more closely. This doctrine, even though originally 
an answer to a challenge, gradually became one more dogma characterising 
the Samkhya school of thought. From a solution to a dilemma it became 
another truth one had to accept if one wanted to be a Samkhya. The original 
problem is slowly forgotten and seems to gradually attract less attention in 
the philosophical literature. 

Compare now our understanding of the doctrine of satkaryavada with 
that of a Samkhya thinker for whom this doctrine is no more than a simple 
dogma, who is no longer aware of the original problem which this doc- 
trine was meant to solve. In such a case it can plausibly be argued that 
we understand this doctrine better than the Samkhya thinker concerned, in 
the sense that we know — supposing that the explanation I have proposed is 
correct — something which this Samkhya thinker does not know. We pre- 
sumably know why this doctrine was introduced in the first place, while he 
doesn’t. Some of his predecessors did, of course. The Samkhya thinkers 
who introduced satkaryavada knew why they did so, and so did some later 
Samkhya thinkers, though perhaps less clearly. 

Consider with this in mind the following criticism of the historical ap- 
proach, exemplified in a passage formulated by Gerald James Larson almost 
twenty years ago (1980:305): “Quite apart from the merit or lack of merit of 
an historical interpretation, it appears that South Asians themselves seldom 
if ever used such an explanation. ... [B]y providing historical interpreta- 
tions of South Asian thought and culture modern interpreters are more or 
less talking to themselves. There is nothing wrong with the latter enterprise, 
for at some stage in our work we as modern interpreters of South Asian 
culture must ‘encompass’ (in Dumont’s sense) what South Asian culture 
represents in our experience. The crucial methodological issue, however, 
is that the ‘encompassed’ can never pass itself off as an adequate charac- 
terization of an indigenous interpretation. In other words, to put it directly, 
historical interpretation is ours , not theirsl In a South Asian environment, 
historical interpretation is no interpretation. It is a zero-category.” This pas- 
sage suggests that modern scholarship in an important way misses the point, 
and cannot claim to add anything to the understanding of Indian thought 
beyond an attempt to adjust it to our experience. If Larson is right, a tra- 
ditional scholar cannot possibly learn anything from modem scholarship, 
except perhaps an understanding of how we think. 

Let us stick to the example of satkaryavada. Our historical interpretation 
maintains that this doctrine was introduced to answer a specific problem, 
which I have tried to identify. The modern Samkhya-pandit supposedly is 
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no longer aware of this problem. He knows his Samkhya and is not look- 
ing for a historical understanding of its doctrines. Does this mean that our 
historical interpretation is only ours , not theirs , as Larson maintained? I 
hope you will agree with me that our historical interpretation, assuming it 
is correct, may not be that of the modern adherent of the Samkhya system, 
but is nevertheless very much theirs , in the sense that those who introduced 
satkaryavada did it for the reasons which our historical method has tried 
to rediscover. If, then, modern interpreters of Samkhya are more or less 
talking to themselves, as Larson puts it, then for the simple reason that the 
creators of classical Samkhya have been dead for a long time, and because 
today’s Samkhya-pandits are not interested to know why the doctrine of 
satkaryavada was created in the first place. Let me add immediately that this 
example is hypothetical. I do not know whether today’s Samkhya-pandits 
are or are not interested in this question, and what is more, I am not sure 
there are nowadays traditional scholars in India who adhere to the Samkhya 
tradition . 9 If there are, and if they share our interest in the question why 
the doctrine of satkaryavada was created, they will join us in our research, 
and provide historical interpretations of South Asian thought just like us. Of 
course, Larson is right if he maintains that historical research will not help 
us much to understand a modern pandit who is not interested in the how and 
why of his received beliefs. But he is wrong if he thinks that historical re- 
search cannot answer questions that anyone, including a traditional pandit, 
may ask. 


Conclusions 

Let me, by way of conclusion, return to the question of the relationship be- 
tween the modern academic study of Indian philosophy and the still living 
traditions of philosophy in present-day India. I know from experience that 
many traditional scholars — whose numbers, unfortunately, are dwindling — 
have a mastery over their particular fields which few scholars who have not 
already in their childhood had the advantage of a traditional training can 
hope to attain. I am therefore deeply convinced of the value of the Indian 
traditions, and of the importance to learn from them as long as this is still 
possible. But this does not mean that modern scholars should have as prin- 
cipal aim to become imitation pandits. In some ways modern scholars may 
never understand Indian philosophy as well as traditional scholars do. In 
other ways, they may understand it better. They may understand it better by 
bringing in the historical dimension, by taking into consideration the context 


9 K.C. Dutt’s Who’s Who of Sanskrit Scholars in India 1991 enumerates, to be sure, 
twenty-two names under the heading Samkhya (p. 560-61). But they all have other 
areas of specialisation besides this one, and Dutt’s book says nothing about the personal 
allegiance of the scholars mentioned. 
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in which the various schools of thought arose and survived, and by bring- 
ing to light the problems which the central doctrines of the philosophical 
schools were meant to solve. Traditional scholars are of course more than 
welcome to join and contribute to a better understanding of the thought of 
their spiritual and philosophical ancestors, and it is very rewarding to see 
that a number of them actually do so. There can and should in this way be 
no question of us against them. 
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The Galitas in the Rg veda Padapatha : 
On the Origins of the Samhitapatha and the 

Padapatha 


Introduction 


■> 

The Rgvedasamhita (RV) and the samhitas of other Vedic schools can be 
recited in many different ways. For sacrificial purposes and daily rehearsal 
the samhitapatha (SP) is used, that means the continuous flow of words 
interlinked according to the rules of euphonic combination, sandhi. 

The padapatha (PP), on the other hand, is additionally recited only by 
some teachers. It avoids sandhi and includes pauses between the words, 
uses repetitions and deviations which serve to clarify the nature of com- 
pounds and it presents word forms unchanged by, for example, metrical 
requirements. Its purpose is to support an understanding of the stanzas. 

The kramapatha (KP), lastly, combines SP and PP, in that it proceeds in 
pairs of succeeding words, like a-b, b-c, c-d, d-e etc., where every word 
but the first — occurs first in its pausa form, and the next time in samhita 
form. 

These three forms of recitation are regarded as basic, prakrti , whereas 
all other forms, like jata and ghana etc., are seen as further developments, 

vikrti. 

How old are these prakrti forms? We have very few original works 
dealing with the technical side of them. The Rkpratisakhya (RPra) is 
the most elaborate work we have on samhita and pada recitations; 
it specifically mentions krama recitation and gives all its details. 
Furthermore we have the old Upalekhasutra (UpS), 1 2 and the recent work 
of K.V. Abhyankar, the Vedapadapathacarca, published in 1974. Apart 
from mentioning Sakalya — the supposed author of the Rgveda PP 
several times (Bronkhorst 1981:84 f.), the grammarian Panini, who lived 
in the 4th century BC (Falk 1993:304, 1994a:327), teaches the designation 


i 


kramaka (4.2,61) for someone who has learned the krama(patha ) 3 and 


1 For more details and modern practices see Staal 1961:24 ff.; for an old account cf. 
Alberunis India, /, ed. Edward C. Sachau, London 1910: 62 (1914:1 28 ) . 

2 For editions etc. see Aithal 1991:155-159; I use the text as edited in Abhyankar 
1974:41-82. 

3 Cf. Bronkhorst 1985, who regards this sutra as an interpolation and argues for a post- 
paninian date of the kramapatha. 
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also gives at least one rule of sandhi pertaining solely to the KP (Kulkarni 

199 1/92). 4 

Other Vedic schools possess similar texts. The most elaborate of these are 
the Vajasaneyipratisakhya (VPra) of Katyayana (Weber 1858) and the two 
Pratisakhyas belonging to the Atharvaveda (Suryakanta 1939, Deshpande 
1997). The Pratisakhya of the Taittirlya school does not deal with our topic. 

The middle Vedic texts have already stated that none of the three ver- 
sions of recital is identical with what the Rsis once pronounced. Because 
of the rigorous application of sandhi rules the metre of hundreds of verses 
got crippled. Why would someone change the flow of words obeying a 
pleasant metre to something out of metre? Our traditional explanation dates 
from the days of Benfey (e.g. 1874:227) and Oldenberg (e.g. 1888:370 
ff.) who envisaged a group of redactors who collected and reshaped the 
hymns in a process called orthoepic diaskeuasis. Here, some sandhi rules 
were generally applied although they were originally of a rather limited or 
local validity. Since this process had been going on even while some parts 
of the RV were still not composed, some of the over-applied rules gained 
a general acceptance, leading, inter alia , to the strict vowel -sandhi rules of 
classical Sanskrit. 5 The motive behind the diaskeuasis has been seen by 
modern scholars as lying in the wish of the Vedic scholars to preserve the 
text as unchanged as possible — although it seems somewhat contradictory 
to assume that changes are necessary to prevent changes. 

The development as seen by the scholars of the 19th century can be pre- 
sented as in table 1 . 

The solution I will propose at the end of this paper is the result of a 
different approach which tries to elucidate the nature of the omitted passages 
called, indiscriminately, samaya, samkrama, galita or galanta in some of 
the works cited above. 


The galitas 

When Max Muller published the first complete RV from 1849 until 1874 
he supplied the reader with the version of the SP juxtaposed to the PP. His 
sort of arrangement was copied later by the editors of the Poona and the 
Hoshiarpur editions in the 20th century. Max Muller changed the picture 


4 I do not agree with Kulkarni that the rule aplutavad upasthite must have its ori- 
gins in a different work. Her proposal *nopasthite would be in conflict with 6.1,125 
plutapragrhya aci nityam, by implying that also pragrhya forms should undergo sandhi 
when in upasthita position. 

5 In popular vernaculars initial a- could be combined or not, cf. Dhammapada 1 1 : sare 
casaradassino and 12: asaram ca asarato. Similar license can be found in the RV for 
the praslista sandhi as well as for the abhinihita sandhi , which seems to have started 
with the a- of words beginning in ava-\ cf. Pan. 6.1,1 15. 
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Table 1 


Sukta 




orthoepic diaskeuasis: 

assembling in mandalas and application of sandhi-rules 


SP 


PP (= analysis of SP, by Salakya) 


t 


KP (combination of SP and PP, by Babhravya) 


RPra (mediation between SP and PP) 


t 


Jatapatha, Ghanapatha etc. 


of the PP considerably in that he provided a PP to every word of the SP, 
disregarding a particular feature of all of his PP-manuscripts: on almost 
every manuscript page a circle inside two dandas replaces some part of the 

text. The passages omitted as well as the graphical sign is called galita 

* 

or galanta in present times. The passages omitted involve usually three or 
more words; in rare cases one circle replaces more than a complete stanza. 

These galitas have an old history. They are known to the RPra by the 
name of samaya\ the VPra calls the process samkrama ; as samaya they 
occur also in the UpS. In the 16th century one Laksmldharasuri of Can- 
drapura composed the Galitapradlpa (GalPra) of the RV, which speaks of 
samaya and galita indiscriminately. These terms were originally coined for 
a portion of the text completely omitted, as was already noted by Weber 
(1858:289 f.). But the treatment of parallel passages was different in dif- 
ferent schools of the PP, as we learn from an old saying transmitted in the 
commentary to the VPra 4,173 (Weber 1858:278): 

punaruktani lupyante padanlty aha sakalyah, 
alopa iti gargasya kanvasyarthavasad iti , 

“‘Repeated words are to be omitted’, says Sakalya. 

‘No omission!’ according to Garga Kanva, 

‘out of need for meaning[ful sentences]’.” 
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The definition of a galita 

In his Vedapadapathacarca, K.V. Abhyankar defines a samaya like this: 
“ Samaya or conventional omission is the non-recital of three or more words 
in the Padapatha after they have occurred thrice in the same order as a 
group in the Samhita recital” (p. 28). 6 Although Abhyankar is talking about 
the RV PP or KP, his definition is copied from the VPra, adhyaya 4: tri- 
padadyavartamane samkramah. 1 66. and trir avrtte.173. In the GalPra skip- 
ping is prescribed for padas and ardharcs occurring for the fourth time in a 
varga , 7 or for any other series of three words. 8 A look at the galitas of the 
present PP manuscripts shows that these definitions are not correct, because 
the triple repetition is not at all necessary in RV PP. With regard to the omis- 
sion it has to be stated that the RPra nowhere gives details about the galitas 
in the PP. It always connects them with the KP. RPra 10.3,12 (608) is crucial 
in this regards and needs to be cited in full: 

i 

drstakramatvat samayant sandadhyat sarvasah krame, 
padena ca padabhyam ca prag avasyed atitya ca 
“Because their krama fashion is (already) known, samayas should 
be united on all sides in one krama , 

first (uniting them) with one word, then ending (the krama) with 
two words after passing over (the galita portion).” 

The same rule is again found in RPra 1 1.2,12 no. 636, as atho padabhyam 

samayam padena ca kramesv avasyed atigamya samdadhyat , “moreover, 
inside the krama portions, one should unite the samaya with two words and 
one word, pass over (the samaya) and end (the krama) .” The diction is rather 
ambiguous; the translation follows the traditional interpretation, where the 
“one word” and the “two words” are taken as the first word of the galita 

s 

and the two words after the galita. This way a sequence of 10 words with 
galita on words 5 to 7 would go like this, with hyphens indicating sandhi 
and dashes indicating pausa form: 

d - f - g - h - i-j-k 

d // o // i / j / k / 


d / 

d - f / 

f - g - h - i - j / 

j - k / 


y 

♦ 

6 64. trayanam tryadhikanam va padanam samhitapathe tryadhikavaram avartane 
padapathe tesam agrahanam samayah. 

7 GalPra 1 ,4 trir adigata ekasmin varge’rdharco * nghrir eva va, galet... 

* 

8 GalPra 1,5 galet... caturadigatam varge yac caikasmin padatrayam. 

4 


SP: a - b - c - 

PP: a / b / c / 

KP: a - b / 

b - c / 

c 
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41 

This way the “one word” is f, i.e. the first word of the galita portion, and the 

“two words” are i-j, joined to the galita in samhita- fashion. 9 The absolutives 

< 

% 

atitya and atigamya in the given rules seem to speak of the galita as being 
“passed over” in samhita style, although not using the word. It might seem 
tempting to interpret the “passing over” as simply omitting the galita , just 
as in pada recitation, but the “combination” ( sandadhyat ) clearly refers to 
the samaya , and not to the two parts before and after it. That means, the 
galita portion is not omitted, but inserted into the krama text. 

Before I go into details I would like to refer to an exchange of ideas I 
had with Pandit K.P. Aithal seven years ago in the wake of my review of his 
Vedalaksana. In the review I had pointed out that contrary to a passage in his 
preface (p. 8) there are two printed editions of the RV PP ( krsnacarya 1902, 
Josyer 1947), and Pandit Aithal replied in a private communication that he 
knew these editions and found them very defective. After having worked 
with both editions for a while I realized that the younger one from Mysore 

4 

shares some strange mistakes with the older one, and that the Mysore text 
is most likely nothing but .a resetting of the Bombay edition. So I took 
the Bombay edition to the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin and compared it with 5 
manuscripts, all written in Nagarl letters, most of them part of the Chambers 
collection and thus not very recent. 10 There are some occasional anomalies 
in one or the other of these copies, but on the whole it became clear that the 
Bombay edition is a pretty faithful representation of the North Indian mss 
tradition. 

A cursory glance at the galitas as found in this tradition makes it very dif- 
ficult to see a logic behind the selection. First, contrary to what Abhyankar 
said, a passage need not be repeated thrice to be skipped. One precursor is 
absolutely sufficient. I guess this rule is so often repeated because it helps 
to do away with the question why there are so many repetitions not marked 
as galitas. 11 In fact, even after occurring more than 3 times a passage need 
not be recognized. 

That means, there can be a galita after just one precursor, and there may 
not be a galita when many precursors are there. 

What then is the use of these galitas ? The chaotic mixture forbids the 
idea that the text was subject to a deliberate abbreviation. If shortening the 

PP was intended many more passages could have been eliminated. And 

* 

since the omitted passages are not simply omitted, but replaced by the re- 


9 Occasionally, the mss of the PP add one or more words of the galita portion to the circle 
in dandas ; ms Chambers 60 once reads the complete galita tvam no ague inside galita 

marks; ms Ms.or.oct. 699 ends 2.41,5 with asate iti /7/ ta samraja //o// sacete, where 

► 

“/7/\ probably indicates the length of the galita portion; ta samraja is the begin of the 
galita portion and sacete denotes the first word of 2.41 ,6c. 

10 Ms.or.oct. 699 a-b; Chambers 60/61 , 63, 73-76 (Weber 1853:4 f.). 

* 

11 Chapter 3 of the GalPra contains nothing but non-recognized parallels. 
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spective SP, a significant cut in the volume of the text is not apparent. In- 
stead, with all these omissions and non-omissions to be kept in mind, the 
amount of knowledge necessary to deal with galitas surpasses the amount 
necessary to simply going on reciting all of the available padas. The fact 
that the RPra (11.3,12 no. 608) argues on the basis of “the kramapatha form, 
which has already been perceived” (drstakramatvat) , cannot be regarded as 
convincing. 

Therefore it has been stated repeatedly that the galitas are only found 
in instances where identical passages also share an identical meaning (Jog 
1969, 1976; Aithal 1991:8 f. with further literature). But this is not true, as 
C.G. Kashikar (1947) has observed: there are cases with identical meaning 
not omitted, and there are cases with different meanings marked as galitas. 

In 1994 I reported about a first attempt to solve the question with the 
help of the computer. I cut the 4th mandala into all possible sequences 
of three successive words and compared them with the galitas. The result 
was simple: most galitas reacted to sequences found at the beginning of a 
stanza. This I explained provisionally as an attempt to distinguish a pratika 
from any succession of the same words someplace else. 

For this paper it was planned to go through all of the Rgvedic galitas , but 
finally only the first four mandalas could be thoroughly checked. The result 
is not at variance with my first surmise. The galitas will be classified in 
three sections, those within one sukta , then those in the same mandala , and 
finally those reacting to passages in previous mandalas . This division did 
occasionally reveal some apparently significant differences. Generally, the 
parallels provide two sets of answers, one from passages marked as galitas , 
and one from those unmarked. It seems more important to observe the 
second batch, because it is easier for a redactor to add galitas , even if he 
violates the rules observed of his predecessors, than to eliminate existing 
galitas. That means, galitas non-observed should have been non-observed 
right from the start, whereas observed galitas can be original or later addi- 
tions. 

That there are stages in the composition of the RV-Padapatha has been 
observed more than once (Jha 1976, 1992:68ff). The RPra tells us that its 
own complicated rules dealing with ungrammatical words like araik in the 
KP are not observed by some teachers who simply go through the RV in 
kramas of two words every time (10.2,1 lab, no. 636). This way of teach- 
ing looks more like the original one, and the present krama rules appear 
like pandita elaborations. The RPra 11.6,33 (no. 676) reports that the 
kramasastra is the work of Babhrava, but also that other teachers had their 
own, imperfect way of reciting in krama fashion. 12 The Mahabharata 13 adds 


12 yathopadistam kramasastram aditah punah prthaktair vividhair na sadhuvat , iti pra 
babhravya uvaca ca kramam kramapravakta prathamam sasamsa ca. 

13 Mbh 12,330: pahcalena kramah praptas tasmad bhiitat sanatanat , babhravya- gotrah 
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the information that he belonged to the Pancala clan and that his personal 
name was Galava, 14 belonging to the babhravya gotra. 15 By his gotra name 
he is also mentioned in several lists of Rgvedic teachers, usually in close 
succession to Sakalya, creator of the PP (AsGS 3.4,5; SGS 4.10,3; 6.1,1). 
Babhravya can thus be regarded as the author of the final kramasastra , but 
he certainly was not the first to use this technique. So we should always 
be aware of the possibility that even the KP follows rules which date from 
rather different stages in its development. 16 

For understanding the evidence we must be aware of several rules, each 

one expressed in some of the texts: 

* 

1) The basis for the kramapatha is the ardharc. So, a-b is in many re- 
spects equivalent to padas c-d, because the end of b does not merge with the 
beginning of c (RPra 11.3,11 no. 607; UpS 1,16). 

2) The end of each ardharc is wrapped in a process called parigraha or 
vestana , which implies the addition of iti and the repetition of the last word. 
This way the end of pada a or c is very much different from the end of padas 
b and d (RPra 1 1.2,8 no. 598). 

3) Words consisting of only a vowel, like a, u or f, are not regarded as 
full words. When they occur first, they are put together with the following 
word in groups of three (RPra 1 1.1,2 no. 615), in the following fashion: 1- 
2/2-a-3/a-3/3-4/. That means that pratikas which start as l-2-a-3 will never 

produce a galita in a stanza starting with l-2-a~4. 

* ■ 

The result can be surveyed in the sequel where all possible connections 
are listed — without trying to be exhaustive. For abbreviations a dot is used 
to indicate at least one word, a hyphen represents the whole pada , a slash 
marks a final pada c or other (e.g. “c -/” represents a closing pada c). This 
way “a.” means “occurring at the beginning of pada a”; “.a” stands for “oc- 
curring at the end of pada a”; “.a.” would be “in the middle of pada a”. 

The examples list cases from the first four mandalas and some occasional 
material from mandalas 5 to 10. Wherever I found exceptions to the rules 


sa babhau prathamah krama-paragah.37. narayanad varam labdhva prapya yogam 
anuttamam, kramam pranlya siksam ca pranayitvasa galavah.38. 

14 Vyadi and Galava are ascribed a particular form of sandhi with ya- and va-srutis (e.g. 
dadhi-y - atra) in Purusottamadeva’s Bhasavrtti on Pan. 6.1,77. Bronkhorst (1981:84 f.) 
dealing with this passage shows that only Vyadi is mentioned in the RPra. If Galava 
is the author of the kramasastra , he is at least mentioned by this designation several 
times. 

15 Pancala Babhravya is also an old authority on kamasastra , see Kamasutra 1.1,10. 

■ 

lb An old system of galita could be the basis for RV 1 .166,15, where only the first three 
words esa va stomo are omitted, although the whole stanza is identical with 1.165,15. 
The difference touches only the pratTkal A similar inconsistency is met with in RV 
1.191,10-11, where the third (out of six) padas read sdh, cit, nu, na, marati in 10, 
introduced in 11 by so:iti {galita for the rest), probably because 12 reads tah , {galita 
for cit t nu, na) maranti. 
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these exceptions are attached immediately, accompanied by an attempt to 
explain them — if possible. When a rule is sufficiently documented further 
examples have been neglected: 

Rule 1: Galita for full stanza 

b) in the same mandala 

1.176,6 < 1.175,6 
2.2,23 < 2.1,16 
2.14,12 <2.13,13 

2.15,10; 2.16,9; 2.17,9; 2.18,9; 2.19,9; 2.20,9 < 2.1 1,21 
4.14,5 < 4.13,5; 

4.44,7 < 4.43,7 

c) in a previous mandala 

4.4,13 < 1.147,3 

4.32.16 < 3.52,3 

[Exception: no galita 

10.90.16 < 1.164,50: longdistance] 

s 

Rule 2: Galita for ardharc 

a) in the same sukta 

1 .29,2-7(c-d-e-) < l(c-d-e-) 

2.22,2(f-g-/) < l(g-h-/) 

4.42,2(c-d-) < l(c-d-) 

4.48,2,3,4(c-d-) < l(c-d-) 

8.102,5(c-/) < 4(c-/) [misunderstood by GalPra 1,7 who regards 

this final pada of a gayatri as a rare case of “two words” repeated in 
the whole of the RV] 

b) in the same mandala 

1.5,4(c-/) < 1.4,10(c-/) 

1.13,10(c-/) < 1.7.10(c-/) 

3.31,18(c-d-)< 3.1,19a-b- 
3.59,4(c-d-) < 3.1,21 (c-d-) 

c) in a previous mandala 

4.8,2(c-/) < 1.1, 2(c-/) 

4.55,7(a-b-) < 1.106,7(a-b-) 

7.66, 19(c-/) < 3.62, 18(c-/) 


Rule 3: Galita from and for pratlka 
[a.<a.] 

a) in the same sukta 
eva hy asya 
devo na yah 
tapi u tva 


ya te dhamani 
utd na fm 


1.8,10(a.) < 8(a.) 

1.73,3(a.) <2(a.) 

1.78,3+4(a.) < 2(a.), 6.16,15(a.) < 
14(a.); 6.45,1 1 (a.) < I0(a.) 
1.91,19(a.) < 4(a.) 
1.186,7(a.)+8(a.) < 6(a.) 
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adhvaryavo yah satam 

2.14,7(a.) < 6(a.) 

tad in nv asya 

3.38,8(a.) < 7(a.) 

tri'r a divah 

♦ 

3.56J(a.) < 6(a.) 

a na indro 

4.20, 2(a.) < l(a.) 

a yatv indro 

4.21, 3(a.) < l(a.) 

ta tu te 

4.22, 6(a.) < 5(a. SP ta) 

uta smasya 

4.38, 9(a.) < 8 (a.) 

* 

indr a yuvam varund 

4.41, 5(a.) < 4(a.) 

[Exception: no galita because of enclitic? 

vayav indras ca 

1.2,6(a.) < 5(a.) 

trir no asvina 

1.34,7(a.) < 6(a.)] 

b) in the same mandala 

yuvam nara stuvate 

1.1 17,7(a.) < 116,7(a.) 

satam mesan vrkye 

1.1 17,17(a.) < 116,16(a.) 

sasmd a ram 

2.18,2(a.) < 1 7,6(a.) 

• 

asmakam atra pitaras 

4.42, 8(a.) < 1,1 3(a. = SP pitaro) 

yac cid dhi 

4.32, 13(a.) < 1 2,4(a.) 

ratham ye cakruh 

4.36, 2(a.) < 33,8(a.) 

[Exception: no galita because of enclitic? 

tad vdm nara 

• 

1.183,8(a.) < 117,6(a.) 

ni tva dadhe 

3.27, 10(a.) < 23,4(a.) 

tarn u tva 

6.45, 10(a.) < 16,14+15(a.) too 

many cases: gal. only inside sukta 

tarn u tva nunam 

8.90,6(a.) < 24.26(a.) to avoid confu- 

» 

sion with the many tam w taz-cases? 

c) in a previous mandala 

* 

etdni vam asvina 

2.39,8(a.) < 1.117,25(a.) 

a tu na indra 

3.41, l(a.), 4.32,l(a.), 8.81,l(a.) < 
(1.10,ll(a.), 

urdhva u su no 

♦ • 

4.6,l(a.) < 1.36, 13(a.) 

praty agnir usaso 

4.14,l(a.) < 3.5, l(a. SP usasas) 

tvam maham indra 

4.17, l(a.) < 1.63,1 (a.) 

abhi tva gotama gira 

4.32,9(a.) < 1.78,l(a.) 

anasvo jato anabhfsur 

4,36,1 (a.) < 1.152,5(a.) 

sa sustubha sa 

• % 

4.50,5(a.) < 1.62,4(a.) 

[Exception: no galita because of enclitic? 

sindhur na ksodah 

♦ + 

2.25, 3(a.) < 1.66, 10(a.) 

vayav indras ca 

4.47,3(a.) < 1.2,5+6(a.) 

tarn u tva 

► 

6.16, 14(a.) < 1.78, 2-4(a.) too many 
cases: gal . only inside sukta 

* 

tam u tva 

9.17,7(a.) < 6.16,14 (a.) too many 
cases: gal. only inside sukta 

ya te dhamani 

10.81, 5(a.) < 1.91,4+19(a.): long 
distance] 
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Rule 4: Galita for begin of pada c [c.<a.][c.<c.] [c.<d.] 

a) in the same sukta 


vidus te tasya 
yusmakam astu tavisT 

ratho ha vam 
[Exception: no galita : 

rrior aksam nd 
# « • ♦ 

b) in the same mandala 
yd dhrsnuna savasa 
devo no atra savita 

ad asya te 
adha yad esam 
[Exception: no galita: 
asmakam brahma pr tanas u 
pra yad vayo nd 

c) in a previous mandala 
[Exception: no galita: 
ya te dhamani 


l.ll,7(c.) < 6(d) 
1.39,4(c.) < 2(c.) 

3.58, 9(c.) < 8(c.) 

1.30,15(c.) < 14(c.)] 

1.56,4c. < 54,2(c.) 
1.124,1c. < 123, 3(c.) 
1.141,8(c.) < 140, 5(a.) 
1.186,9(c.) < 167,2(c.) 

1.157, 2(c.) < 152, 7(c.) 
2.31, l(c.) < 19,2(c.)] 


8.21, 4(c.) < 1.91,44+19(a.)] 


Rule 5: Galita from and for initial pada [a-<a-] [c-<a-] [c-<c-] 
b) in the same mandala 


agne devarh iha vaha 

aminatl daiviyani vratani 

esa divoduhita pratyadarsi 

arvavato na a gahi 

indra somah suta ime 

% 

urdhvam bhanum savita devo asred 
c) in a previous mandala 
ima u su srudhl girah 
sa dharayad prthivim paprathac ca 
purahsadah sarmasado na vTra 
ahann ahim parisayanam arnah 
eta te agna ucathani vedho 
apra dyavaprthivi antariksam 
hotaram agm'm manuso m sedur 
ahann ahim parisayanam arnah 


tarn 


vam 


rat ham 


vayam 


adya 


1.15,4(a-) < 12,3(a-) 

1 . 1 24,2(a-) < 92,12,(c-) 
1.124,3(a-) < 113,7(a-) 
3.40,8(a-) < 37,1 l(a-) 
3.42, 5(a-) < 40,4(a-) 
4.14,2(a-) < 13,2(a-) 


2.6,l(c-) < 1.26,5 (c-) 
2.15, 2(c-) < 1.103,2(a-) 
3.55, 21(c-) < 1.73,3(c-) 
4.19,2(c-)< 3.32,1 l(a-) 
4.2,20(a-) < 1.73,10(a-) 
4.14,2(c-)< 1.115,l(c-) 
5.3,4(c-) < 4.6,1 l(c-) 
4.19,2(c-) < 3.32,11 (a-) 
4.44,1 (a-) < 1.180,10(a-) 


huvema 


Rule 6: Galita from and for initial pada extending into final pada [c-d.] 
a) in the same sukta 

yatra rathasya brhato nidhanam / 3.53,6(c-d.) < 5(c-d.) 
vimocanam vajmo 
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Rule 7: Galita from and for final pada [c-/<d-] [d-<b-] [d-<d-] 

a) in the same sukta 


visvam sdm atri'nam daha 

# • • 

pat am so mam rtavrdha 

usa ajigar bhuvanani visva 

uto tesam abhigurtir na invatu 

sarva ta te dpi devesv astu 

pravo vajesu vajinam 

dyava raksatam prthivi no abhvat 

vatape pivaid bhava 

yds takrnoh prathamam sasi 

ukthiyah 

somasya ta mada mdras cakdra 
yam-yam yujam krnute brahmanas 
patih 

svar na sukram tanvanta a rajah 
[Exceptions: no galita : 
tani dharmani prathamany asan 
asmm yajha upa hvaye 
rathe dasra hiranyaye 

b) in the same mandala 

brhad vadema vidathe suvirah 
• • 

prajanan vidvam upa yahi somam 

indreha tata a gahi 

tvam vrtam arind indra sindhun 

• t • 

[Exceptions: no galita : 

upedam savanam sutam 
tri'r a divo vidathe patyamanah 
varco dha yajnavahase 

c) in a previous mandala 

ni rlraman yajamanaso anye 
patam somam rtavrdha 
[Exceptions: no galita : 
vrajam gomantam usijo vi vavruh 

vrtram jaghanvam asrjad vi sindhun 

► 


1.36,20(d-) < 14(b-) 
1.47,5(d-) < 3(b-) 
1.113,5+6(d-)< 4(d-) 

1 . 1 62, 1 2(d-) < 6(d-) 
l.l62,9(d-)+14(d-) < 8(d-) 
1.176,5(d-) < 4,8(c-/) 

1.185.3- 8(d-)< 2(d-) 

1.1 87,9+1 0(c-/) < 8(c-/) 
2.13,3+4(d-) < 2(d-) 

2.15.3- 9(d-) < 2(d-) 
2.25,2-5(d-) < l(d-) 

4.45,6(b-) < 2(d-) 

1.164,500) < 430) 

1.13.70) < 30)] 
1.139,400 < 3(g-/) 

2.11,210) < 2.130) 

3.35.40) < 29,160) 
3.40,90/) < 37,110) 

4.42.70) < 19,50) 

1.21.40) < 16,50) 

3.56.50) < 3.54,110) 
3.24,10X3.8,30) 

2.18,30) < 3.35,50) 

8.87.50) < 1.47 ,30), 50) 

4.16,60) < 1,150) 
4.19,80) < 18,70)1 


Rule 8: No galita from initial 

a) in the same siikta 
[exception: 

agne devarh iha vaha 

b) in the same mandala 
agne ditto visam asi 
indrasya karma sukrta pur uni 
pibatam dasuso grhe 

[Exception 

jayeva patya usati suvasah 


for final pada [b-<a-] [b-<c-] 

1.12,100) < 30) 
1.44,90) < 1.36,50) 

3.34. 60) < 32,80) 

4.49.60) < 46,600 

4.3,20) < 1.124,70) 
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praminati manusya yugani 1. 1 24, 2(b-) < 92,1 l(c-): the whole 

stanza is a composition of four 
gtf//ta-portions!] 


for initial pada [a-<c-/] [c-<d-] 


Rule 9: No galita from final pada 

b) in the same mandala 
agm'r bhuvad rayipatl raylnam 
yah samsantam yah sasamanam uti 
indra piba vrsadhutasya vrsna( h) 
yah samsantam yah sasamanam uti 
Cirvi gabhire rajasl sumeke 

c) in a previous mandala 

4 

piba tv asya girvanah 
piba tv asya susutasya caro 
patam so mam rtavrdha 

[Exception, galita 
1 . ta samraja ghrtasuti 

aditya danunas patl 

a tv a visantv (ndavah 
janmanjanman nihito jatavedah 


1.72,l(c-) < 60,4(d-) 

2.20, 3(a-) < 12,14(b-) 

3.43, 7(a-) < 36,2(d-) 

2.20, 3(c-) < 2.12,14, (b-) 

4.56, 3(c-) < 42,3(b-) 

* 

8.1,26(a-) < 3.51, 10(c-/) 

7.29, l(c-) < 3.50, 2(d-) 

3.62, 18(c-/) < 1.47,3(b-),5(d-) 

» 

2.41,6(a-) < 1 . 1 36,1 (d-); note that one 
ms shows the begin of this line together 
with the galita- sign (cf. fn. 9). 
2.41,6(b-) also comes from the same 
sukta , 1.136,3(e-)7 
8.92, 22(a-) < 1.15,l(b-) 

3. 1,21 (a-) < 20(d-): the parallels fol- 
low each other immediately] 


Rule 10: No galita for begin of final pada [d.<b.] [d.<c.] [d.<d.] 
0) in the same stanza 


yat samvatsam rbhavo 
a) in the same sukta 
yd it tad vidus 
bravah kad agne 
ghrtasya dhara abhi' 
[Exception: galita in 
mamac cana tva 
trir a divo vidathe 


4.33,4(b.) < (a.) 


1.164,39(d.) < 23(d.) 
4.3, 7(d.) < 6(d.) 
4.58,9(d.) < 5(c.) 


4.18,8(b.) (a.): same stanza 

3.56,8(d.) < 5(d.): there are some 

more cases of t.a. d. in this same sukta 


agne tvam rodasT nah 
tv ay a havi's caknna 
sarva ta te 

b) in the same mandala 
divas ca gmas ca 

yd ga udajad . 
rat ha asvasa usaso 
tan no mahan 


3.15,6(b.) < 5(d.) 

1.101 ,9(b.) < 8(d.) 

1.162,17(d.) < 14(d.): line 1 4d is itself 

marked galita } 

1.37,6(b.) < 25,20(b.); 10.49,2(b.) < 
22,6(d.) 

2.14,3(b.) < 12,3(b.) 

4.45,2(b.) < 14,4(b.) 

4.53,1 (d.) < 22,1 (b.) 
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c) in a previous mandala 
asmakam su maghavan bodhi 
di vas ca gmas ca 


dev 6 na yah 


4.22,10(d.) < 3.31,14(d.), 1.25 
5.38, 3(d.), 10.22,6(d.), 49,2(b.) 
1.37,6(b.) 

9.97, 48(d.) < 1.73,2+3(a.) 


s s 


naram na samsair 


— S 


anyasya pipayanta vajair 
bharata so mam asmai 
durad anasa rathena 
visvani kavyani vidvan 
ague medaso ghrtasya 
visva adhitha indr a krstih 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


varunam me mamsah 

♦ ♦ • 

divo duhitaro vibhatir 
b) in the same mandala 
devarh iha vaha 
pra ririce mahitvam 
no avita bhava 


— ♦ / 


atyam na vajinam 
payubhih pahi sagmaih 
maghavano vayam ca 


— ✓ 


mtya a saye 

punanah kavibhih pavitrair 
vrsne savana krtema 




cid agne mahina prthivyah 

yah prthivim dyam utemam 

% • 

sakhibhih sutam nah 

« • • 

asya usaso vyustau 
budhne rajaso asya yonau 
saradas ca purvih 
asya usaso vyustau 
puramdhir ajahad aratlr 
mam usasah sudayantv 
c) in a previous mandala 
su maghavan bodhi godah 
mahi rodast a vi vesa 

k 

maghavano vayam ca 


4.27, 5(.e) < (.d) 


Rule 11: No galita for same end [.a<.b] [.a<.d] [.b<.b] [.b<.c] [.b<.d] [.c<.c] 
[.c<.d] [.c<.g] [.d<.d] 

0) in the same stanza 
madaya prati dhat pibadhyai 

a) in the same sukta 

« 

sam isa rabhemahi 
bhuri te vasu 
vacah paramam vyoma 


1.53,5(.a.) < 4(.d) 
1.81,6(.d) < 2(.e) 
1.164,35(.d) < 34(.d) 
1.173,10(.a) < 9(.b) 
1.181,6(.c) < 5(.c) 
2.14,7(.d) < 6(.d) 
3.33,10(.b) < 9(.b) 
3.1,18(.d) < 17(.b) 
3.21, 4(.b) < l(.c) 
4.17,7(.b) < 6(.d) 
4.41, 9(.a) < 8(.d) 


4.51,10+1 l(.a) 



K.c) 


1.14,12(.c) < 1.12,30), 10(.b) 

1.61,9(.a) < 59,5(.b) 
1.91,9(.c/)< 81,8(.e/) 
1.135,5(.c) < 129,2(.g) 
1.143,8(.b) < 130,10(.b) 
1.141,13(.c) < 136,7(.d) 
1.141,2(.a) < 140,7(.b) 
3.31,16(.c) < l,5(.b) 

3.30, 2(.c) < l,20(.c) 

3.7,1 0(.c) < 6,2(.c) 

3.34, 8(.c) < 32,8(.c) 

3.51, 8(.b) < 47,3(.b) 

4.23, 5(.a) < l,5(.b) 

4.1,17(.d) < 1,1 l(.b) 

4.18,4(.b) < 16,19(.d) 

4.23, 5(.b) < l,5(.b) 

4.27, 2(.c) < 26,7(.c) 

4.40, l(.b) < 39,1 (.c) 


4.22,10(.d) < 3.30,21(.d) 

10.80, 2(.b) < 3.61, 7(.b) 

7.78,5(.b) < 1.136,7(.d)+141 ,13(.c) 
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no avita bhava 
bhuri te vdsu 


7.96, 5(.c/) < 1.81,8(.e/)+91,9(.c/) 
8.32,8(.c/)< 1.81,2(.e)+6(.d) 


[Exceptions: galita is frequent 
1 . when end functions as refrain in one sukta , like 


sa janasa indrah 
2 . usijah sdmsam ay oh 


3. hitamitro na raja 


4. Inexplicable is: 

no damyebhir amkaih 


2.12,3-14(.d) < 2(.d) 

5.3,4(.d) < 4.6,1 l(.d): preceeding 

pada is identical [5.3.4c=4.6,l lc] 
3.55,21 (.b) < 1.73.3 (.b):the b-padas 
start upakseti (1.73,3) and upa kseti 
(3.55,21) ’ 


3.54, l(.c) < 3.1,15(.d): this violates 
first against the general rule regarding 
ends, and then also against the differ- 
ent treatment of initial and final padas ] 


Rule 12: No galita for same end even when followed by full final pada [.a/b-] 


[.c/d-] 

a) in the same sukta 

amftanam / manamahe earn devasya 
nama 

no mahya aditaye punar dat / 
pitaram ca drseyam mataram ca 

b) in the same mandala 
sagano marudbhih / 

somam piba vrtraha sura vidvan 


1 .24,2(.a/b-) < l(.a/b-) (This case is 
mentioned in Muller RPra p. CCXX, 
without an explanation] 

1.24.2(.c/d-) < l(.c/d-) 

3.52,7(.c/d-) < 47,2(.a/b-) 


Rule 13: No galita from or for 

a) in the same sukta 

a yatam upa 

svavrstim made asya 

hi tv a pusann 

cid dhi smasvinav 

♦ 

in nu siira 
nu ta indra 
tvam no agne 
vo vaja rbhavo 
no vaja rbhuksanah 

v f # • • 

b) in the same mandala 
sam iso didlhy 
chocisa sahasas putra 
su maghavan bodhi 

in nv eva samana 

[Exceptions: 


within a pada [.a.] [.b.] [.c.] [.d.] 

1.2,6(b.) < 5(.c.) 

I. 52,14(.c.) < 5(.a.) 

II. 138,4(.f.) < 2(.a.) 
1.180,8(.a.) < 7(.c.) 

2.11,17(.a.) < 3(.a.) 

2.1 l,7(.a.) < 6(.a.) 

4.1,5(.a.) < 4(a.) 

4.36, 3(.a.) < 2(.d.) 

4.37, 8(.a.) < 7(.a.) 

3.54,22(.a) < 3,7(.b.) 

3.18,4(.a.) < 14,4(.c.) 
3.31,14(.d.) < 30,21(.d.) 
4.51,9(.a.) < 5,7(.a.) 
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prathamosavi 1.124,2(.d.) < 113,15(.d.): already 

padas a to c are galitas from various 
sources] 


Rule 14: No galita when parallels cross pada- line [.a/b.] [.c/d.] 


a) in the same sukta 
jami'r jananam / agne 
nikhatam / ud upathur 
savaso napatah / saudhanvana 

b) in the same mandala 
prati pravata asayanam / ahim 
vajrena 

[Exception, galita : 
osadhlr utapo / rayim 

9 


1.75,4(.a/b.) < 3(.a/b.) 
1.117,12(.c/d.) < 5(.c/d.) 
4.35,8(.c/d.) < l(.a/b.) 

4.19,3(.c/d.) < 17,7(.c/d.) 


3.55,22(.a/b.) < 51,5(.c/d.)] 


Rule 15: No galita when one- vowel 

b) in the same mandala 
a rodaslapmad 
divas cid a 

ima u te 
idam u tyat 

c) in a previous mandala 
a rodaslapmad 

a yatam upa 


-word involved, even in pratlka 

2.22, 2(c.) < 15,2(b.) 

3.39,2(a.) < 6,7(a.) 

3.57,4(c.) < 38,2(c.) 

4.5 1,1 (a.) < 5,9(a. SP tydn) 

3.2, 7(a.) < 2.22, 2(c.), 2.15,2(b.) 
7.74, 3(a.) < 1.93,1 l(c.) [1.2,5(.c.), 
1.2,6(b.)] 


These listings show that identical stanzas and verses produce galitas . This 
is what was to be expected. When it comes to the beginnings of padas we 
see a great difference between the beginnings of initial padas (a. and c.), 
where galitas are the norm, and the beginnings of final padas (b. and d.), 
where galitas seem to be forbidden. 

For whole padas the rules are: initial padas are relevant for initial padas , 
and final padas are relevant for final padas. But cross-references are avoided, 
although there are exceptions: the closer, the more likely. 

Parallels covering the ends of padas are not recognized for galitas , except 
in the case of refrains at the end of final padas. Also irrelevant are sequences 
inside padas and sequences crossing pada divisions. 

That means, whole padas in the same position are recognized, pada be- 
ginnings are only recognized for the beginnings of the ardharc , not for the 
final pada. Most numerous are the beginnings of pada a, the pratlka of the 
stanza, i.e. the three or more initial words by which a particular stanza is 
referred to in other contexts. 

It also seems as if longer galitas block shorter parallels: the words tvam 
tam indra parvatam start 1.55,3, and are marked as galita in 1.57,6(a.); 
the shorter pratlka ‘ tvam tam indra ’ in the same mandala 1.131,7(a.) is 
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not marked, as in the further mandala 5.35,5(a.). There are many such 

cases; another one is evam no ague sami'dha vrdhano revat pavaka sravase 
vi bhahi of 1.95,1 l(ab), omitted as galita in 1.96,9 (ab), thus blocking the 
short pratika ’ evam no agne ’ in 2.2, 9(a.) and in 7.43,5(a.). The four words 
tvam na indra rayam start 1.129,9(a.) and are galita in 1.129,10(a.); the 
three-word pratika ’ tvam na indra ’ in 2.20, 2(a.), 7.31,3(a.) and 8.70, 10(a.) 
is not marked, only 8.70, 12(a.) reacts again to the same beginning two stan- 
zas earlier. 

These rules are partly consistent and partly full of exceptions. This may 
be due to our misunderstanding or to a complicated history of the PP. Cer- 
tainly, further research is necessary, but it should already be clear that care 
has been taken to distinguish the beginning of a half-line from the beginning 
of final padas. Why so? 

The answer I would like to propose starts from our knowledge about 

■s 

the process of teaching Vedic texts. We know from several Grhyasutras 
that the Savitrl at least was taught first quarter by quarter, then in half- 
stanzas and finally in total, e.g. Apastambagrhya 4.11 ,8-10: anvarabhyadha 

savitrim bho anubriihiti . tasma anvaha tat savitur iti. paccho ( rdharcasas 
tatas sarvam , “(The novice) touches (the teacher) and says ‘ bho , repeat the 
savitrl stanza’. He repeats ‘ tat savituF . (Thus they proceed) pada- wise, 
(then) the half-stanza, then the whole (stanza).” This rule is found in almost 
every Grhyasutra. A comparable rule is known from the Susrutasamhita 
where teaching proceeds either in padas , half-stanzas or full stanzas de- 
pending on the capacity of the pupil (SS 1.3,54: sisyaya yathasakti gurur 
upadiset padam padam slokam va). After that the taught portions are to be 

combined one by one (te ca padapadasloka bhuyah kramenanusamdheyah , 

* • 

evam ekaikaso ghatayet). Unfortunately, the process referred to by kramena 
is not described in full. 17 

The Baudhayanadharmasutra2.10(17),14 18 adds that in addition the Savi- 
trl should be recited samastaya and vyastaya. This singular expression may 
be explained with the help of RPra 15.3,12ab, where a similar combination 
of sam-as and vyava-so is found. This line prescribes that stanzas consisting 
of only two padas are to be combined in recitation to one single unit, with 
no vestanam after the middle, while other stanzas consisting of the usual 
3 or more padas , are kept separate: samasyantas ca dvipadav ardharcau 19 

vyavasyanta itaras carcayeyuh . So, sam-as seems to be used for sandhi 

* 

within a stanza in both cases, whereas vi-as and vi-ava-so seem to refer 
to the separation of words or parts of the stanza: UpS 1,17 says navasyet 


17 The Carakasamhita 3.8,7 is still less explicit: ...vagbhih sutram anukraman punah 
punar avartayed... 

18 BDhS 2. 10(1 7), 14 (...) paccho’ rdharc as as tatas samastaya ca vyastaya ca. 

19 Muller’s mss read dvipadadardharcau and dvipadardharcau; he emends to 
d vipadadya rdha rca u . 
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for cases of um or fm, i.e. it uses ava-so for the termination of each two- 

♦ • 7 

word krama unit. So, with some reserve, samastaya and vyastaya in BDhS 
2. 10(17), 14 can be interpreted as hinting at a sort of SP and PP used for the 
Savitrl. 

How old this rule is we do not know. Some more information of how 
teaching proceeded is found at the end of the RPra in 15.1,1 ff. (nos. 
828ff.). The teacher, “when asked proceeds according to his krama ” (835: 
pracodito ‘bhikramate yathasya kramah ). After he has pronounced the 
unit of two or more successive words a pupil repeats the first word (837: 
abhikrante dvaipade vadhike va purvam padam prathamah praha sisyah). 
The two words or more can be explained on the basis of the KP, where two 
is the unit, unless a one- vowel-word or a typical samhita form (like araik 
instead of araik) is included. The progression in two words is again treated 
in 841: “the teacher speaks one initial word, in case of a compound, and 
two words, if no compound” (guruh sisyasya padam aha mukhyam samasas 
ced asamaso yadi dve). After having completed a full prasna this way all 
the students together repeat it together for themselves (15.2,9ab, no. 842). 
Having done so they repeat it in a sort of PP, if Muller’s explanation is cor- 
rect: “Darauf mogen alle Schuler ohne Unterbrechung repetieren, und zwar 
•durchweg mit dem ebenen Hochton, wobei selbstandige Worter nicht con- 
trahiert, Compositionsglieder leise getrennt werden” (tat a urdhvam samta- 
tam samvrtena pravigrahena mrdvavagrahena , sarvodattena carcayeyuh 
sarva imany upasthapayantah padani). There are some difficult terms in- 
volved, but it is clear, nonetheless, that a different form of recitation is 
added. 

* 

The suktas were divided into prasnas , each prasna normally consist- 
ing of 3 stanzas (850: prasnas trcah). Sixty prasnas make an adhyaya 
(858: te sastir adhyaya(h)), or 180 stanzas. Having learned an adhyaya the 
pupils are dismissed to their respective duties (848: evam sarve prasnaso 
* dhyayam uktvopasamgrhyatisrsta yathartham). 

The galitas would occasionally diminish the daily repertoire consider- 

4 

ably, if they were simply skipped. There is a rule in RPra 15.3,14, but 

* 

the manuscripts are not unanimous. No. 853 reads samayas tu ganya 
paravarardhya(h) as also tv aganya , “the samayas , be they small or large, 20 
are (not) to be counted [as part of the daily pensum]”. The end of the chapter 
has an interesting statement, which unfortunately is not easy to understand. 
It says, that according to some teachers the recitation of a certain text is ad- 
vised to follow the samhita way of recitation (15.3, 16ab, no. 860: athaike 
prahur anusamhitam tatparayane pravacanam prasastam). Combining the 
evidence it seems safe to say that the RPra describes throughout a procedure 
of teaching which comes very close to the KP: the text progresses in units 



20 Cf. the discussion on paravarardhya by Muller, p. CCXCIX. 
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of two words. The last line in this chapter seems to react to that by saying 
that some teachers prefer the SP 

Conclusion 

We have seen that the pratikas receive particular attention in the system of 
galitas. The galitas could be used for the PP, but are treated in the RPra as 
an integral part of the KP. We have also seen that the old way of teaching 
is more or less identical with the progression of the KP. This leads me to 
assume the existence of two sorts of kramapathas , one originally nothing 
more but a teaching technique, providing the basis for the SP and PP, and 
secondly the KP of Babhravya, continuing on the one hand the old teaching 
technique and in addition combining the fully developed SP and PP, using 
the galitas to distinguish pratikas . 

Why put such an emphasis on pratikas ? Given the predilection for oral 
teaching in Vedic circles pratikas may have been used in examinations. Un- 
til a few decades ago a brahmin student would have been questioned by 
his teacher who uttered the beginning of a stanza of a work and asked the 
student to continue the recitation. As long as there are no galitas a pratlka 
could have been ambiguous and the student might have continued in a stanza 
different from the one intended. This presupposes that such examinations 
followed the krama style, because in SP all identical pratikas sound alike. 
Only if the KP is required would a proposed beginning of “1-2-3” lead to 
the correct place where the pratlka is divided into “1 -2/2-3” etc. Once the 
student is proficient in reciting in Babhravya’s krama style he really knows 

everything about the proper samhita recitation and also everything about 

/ 

irregularly formed words and irregular sandhis on the basis of Sakalya’s 
analysis. Thus the galita system looks like an integral part of Babhravya’s 
kramapatha. 

The arising of our SP and PP from teaching in krama fashion could go 
back to a sort of didactic game, i.e. adding to the recitation of the stanzas 
in the metrically correct form also a combination of all samhita forms in 
a row or a continuous flow of all the avasana forms. In course of time 
out of these two side-lines the samhita recital must have been regarded as 
the most genuine shape of the poems being closest to the original wording, 
because it preserves all morphological irregularities. Needless to say that the 
rigorous application of sandhi rules produced new mistakes, not to speak of 
the extensive destruction of the metre. 

The pada reciters, on the other hand, seem to have developed into a 
school of their own, not receiving later additions like the six stanzas RV 
7.59,12, 10.20,1, 10.121,10, 10.190,1-3 (cf. Bronkhorst 1981:87), which 

are without counterpart in the PP. The pada recital received a new dimen- 

* 

sion through the additions, introduced by Sakalya like compound separation 

\ 

via avagraha , indication of some dual-forms by appending iti, or substitu- 
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tion of poetical forms by regular ones, like araik and araik. Needless to say, 
this process too was not possible without some inconsistencies or even mis- 
takes, as e.g. the non-separation of some doubly accented devatadvandvas 

(Insler 1998:289). 

This way the enlarged SP and the refashioned PP drifted apart, getting 
reunited again in recitation practice by the KP of Babhravya. This rescue 
party was somewhat later joined by the author of the RPra, who still knew 

about very different ways of reciting the KP or about alternatively teaching 

% 

not in krama but strictly in samhita fashion. 

The processes described can be surveyed in table 2. 


Table 2 



1. taught in fcrama-fashion... 

2. ...with additional recitation in pada and samhita style.. 

3. ...while the production of new rcas continues 



SP 

I 

SP + 6 stanzas 




KP of Babhravya 


Applying the theory 

The peculiar rules of the KP may shed some light on one of the strangest 
parts of the SP: there are some shortenings mostly at the end of tristubh 
verses, where forms like utz or nfn occur which stand in place of the in- 
str.sg. utya or dat.sg. iitaye, orgen.pl. nrham . Ickler (1976) has checked 
all occurrences and hinted at the fact that a closing syllable was deliberately 
dropped, thus changing the metre from jagatl to tristubh. When seen in the 
framework of KP rules it seems possible that utz once was utiya and nfn 
stands for an originally pronounced nmam: 

We know that the nasalized one-syllable word am was rigidly avoided 
at the end of a krama. Whenever it appears it is packed into a krama of 
three words, like abhra am apah / apo vrnanam etc (RV 5.48,1). At the 
end of a verse a nasalized -a is equivalent to an unnasalized, since at the 
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end every simple vowel is changed to an anunasika , as says RPra 64: astav 
adyan avasane ’apragrhyan acarya ahur anunasikant svaran , “the first 8 
vowels (a,d,r,f,i,T,u,u) in pausa position are defined as anunasika vowels 
by the teachers, if not pragrhya ”. The same idea may have served Panini 
for his rule 6.1,126 ( samhitayam ) ano } nunasikas chandasi , “the prefix a 
becomes anunasika in the veda”. We know from RPra ll.l,2ab (no. 615, 

aprktam ekaksaram adviyoni yat tad anunasiky abhay ad atiyate) that a word 
consisting of just one vowel, not being a diphthong, is passed over in the 
KP “because of fear of the state of anunasika ”, a state it would inevitably 
assume in any final position, and be it only at the end of a two- word krama. 
The passing over is also mentioned in RPra 592 (ekavamam ... atityaitany 
avasyanti) and 622 ( saha-iti calm; a-iti rakta-samhitam ), “nasalized fra 

and am are passed over”. All this “passing over” does not mean that the 

% 

vowels are omitted from recitation, they are only put into brackets so that 
they cannot appear in pausa position. Now what to do with a verse-final al 
First, it needs to be nasalized, if it was not already. But then it cannot be put 
into brackets, since there is no word following it. 

From the Atharvavedic side we are told that there are two sorts of nasal- 
izations: if a stanza is recited in units of ardharcs , then the last vowel of 
the final pada and any following consonant are dropped and replaced by the 
pranava , i.e. -om ( Vaitanasutra 2 1 ,4a: ardharcasasya rgantam pranavenopa- 
samtanoti svaradim apamya). If a stanza is recited in units of padas , then 
every line end and the end of the recitation receive only an additional nasal, 
ra (4b: pacchahsasye ‘ rdharcantam sastrantam makarantenaiva). For stan- 
zas ending in utya or nmam the last rule would lead to utyam , whereas the 
first case would lead to utyom and nmom. A replaced final vowel (and con- 
sonant) might well have led to the wrong impression that the om was simply 
added, so that nmam > nmom led to an analysis of rirn and om , and spoken 
utyam changed to utyom became analyzed as utr plus om. But this mistake 
is only possible as long as the stanzas are transmitted in a modified form. 

We do not yet know everything about the process which led to our rgvedic 
pathas . There are so many irregularities and inconsistencies that we must 
reckon with everything. It would indeed be a solution to the problem of the 
shortened forms like uti and nm, if we could assume that originally they 
were nothing but an instr.sg. utya , nasalized utyam , and an original gen.pl. 
nmam , mistaken to consist of two words each, leading to the elimination 
of the assumed aprkta word am, out of the same dislike which led to three- 
word kramas with an am in their middle. With the elimination of -am, the 
verse could then be terminated by the vestana “ utity uti ”, or “ nmnity nrn ”, 
producing new forms like inst.sg. uti , being later also used for other cases, 
and a gen.pl. nrn, also used then for other cases (Ickler 1976:71). Their 
basic form utya and nmam would perfectly fit most of their locations at 
the end of present tristubh lines, which were originally perfect jagati lines 
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(Ickler 1976:71 and 74). One such case is RV 5.7,10c ad ague apmato ‘trih 

sasahyad dasyun isah sasahyan nfn , were the last pada should sound like 
isah sdsahidn nmam . Ickler is perfectly right in proposing: “Liegt es bei 
diesem Befund nicht nahe, das Problem der verstiimmelten Form nfn mit 
dem metrischen der Katalexis in Beziehung zu setzen?” The key to the two 
deficiencies could be in a nasalized ending am, skipped by some teachers 
for reasons only vaguely discernible for us, but certainly during the process 
of transmitting the rsis ’ words in the krama technique and out of “fear” for 
the nasalized aprkta syllable am. 

It goes without saying that the use of uti or rim in other cases than inst.sg. 
and gen.pl. can only be explained on the supposition that the shortening took 
place while the production of rcas still went on: the shortened forms were 
misunderstood and taught as bianco forms fit for all cases. 
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Some Remarks on Nirukta 1.20 

saksdtkrtadharmdna rsayo , etc. 

1. All beginnings are difficult (“Aller Anfang ist schwer”), 1 but not in my 
case, for I do not have taken recourse to Ganesa, the Vighnesa par excel- 
lence. What I want to discuss is not, of course, just the initial expres- 
sion saksdtkrtadharmdna rsayo of Nirukta (Nir.j 1.20, but the passage as 
a whole. It reads thus: 

saksdtkrtadharmdna rsayo babhuvus te ’varebhyo ’saksatkrtadhar- 
mabhya upadesena mantran sampradur upadesaya glayanto ’vare 
bilmagrahandyemam grantham samamndsisur vedam ca veddhgdni 
ca / (bilmam bhilmam bhdsanam iti va ) /. 

The last sentence was put into brackets by Roth (1852:39) in order to indi- 
cate that in his view it is, like other similar explanatory phrases in the Nir., 2 
a later addition to the text. 3 


1 Is this an idiomatic expression or a proverbial saying? Mackensen (1973:19, No. 122) 
refers to the Latin omne principium grave , Rohrich (1992) does not list it. 

2 Cf. e.g. p. 36 of Roth’s edition. 

3 In his “Erlauterungen” (p. 14) Roth refers to the “Einleitung” p. XIII where indeed 
his paraphrase and interpretation of this passage is found. In the note itself Roth states: 
“The words put within brackets one will not ascribe to Y., if one does not want to 
regard him as a fatuous pedant who explains his own words” (“Die in Klammem ste- 
henden Worte wird man J. nicht zuschreiben diirfen, wenn man ihn nicht fur einen 
abgeschmackten Pedanten halten will, der seine eigenen Worte erklart”). Indeed, it 
would be strange to give a nirvacana-ex planation of an expression used by one- self, 
and above all an alternative one. If the explanation is nevertheless considered as an 
authentic part of the text, only two conclusions would be possible, viz., firstly, that the 
passage as such is not the words of Yaska himself, but the quotation of a legend, an 
arthavada or, secondly, as was indirectly proposed by Dhadphale (1982), that Yaska 
wants to exemplify his method here, too. Roth, in the note referred to just now, also 
points out that Durga found these — bracketed — words already in the text of the Nirukta 
as received by him (“Indessen hat D. dieselben vorgefunden)”. The reception of this 
passage of the Nirukta in general (see §§3.4 and 10 below) should, of course, be ex- 
amined in this regard. The quotation found in the Yuktidlpika (231.22-252.2) is note- 
worthy in that the iti is placed after ( vedangani ) ca and that the explanation ( bilmam 
bhasanam samyakpratibhasaya visistah samketa uktah) is not absolutely identical and, 
what is even more important, is not also followed by an iti (or an ititi which one would 
rather expect); see, however below § 10: Further (?) evidence for the knowledge of a 
pre-Durga commentary on the Nir. on the part of the author of the YD (cf. Bronkhorst 
1985)? — The Vrtti on Vakyapadlya, Brahmakanda 5, however, fully agrees with the 
text of Nir. 1 .20 (except for ' parebhyo , and ’ pare , in the place of ’ varebhyo , and ’vare, 
on which see below n. 19). 
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Since my student days in Tubingen the problems posed by this Nir. pas- 
sage have been on my mind, and I have been able to collect some material 
on it, i.e. quotations, references etc., although I should frankly state that I 
never really started a search for such material, not to mention a systematic 
one, if this is at all possible in our discipline, and that what I am presenting 
now is not by any means the result of systematic work carried out over years, 
but rather a rough and partly incomplete sketch only. Let me bring these bi- 
ographical indiscretions to an end by just adding that in 1984 it was pointed 
out to me by R. P. Das that Gajanan Balkrishna Palsule had announced a 
paper on “The Nirukta 1.20: saksdtkrtadharmdna rsayo etc., with Special 
Reference to Bilmagrahana ” which he intended to, but eventually did not 
read out at the “Vlth World Sanskrit Conference” in Philadelphia. Palsule 
was kind enough to respond to a letter which I sent him, but what he wrote 
was that he himself had not found a solution to the problem, and he won- 
dered whether perhaps I had an idea. Well, I think I have, but for various 
reasons — one of them being the fact that ideas, too, sometimes have to ripen 
first, and that this process is beyond the individual’s conscious control — I 
could not set it forth on an earlier occasion. But this “Colloquium” and the 
highly impressive panditya of Dr. Parameswara Aithal — the fruits of which 
later he most generously gave also to me — presents an excellent and worthy 
opportunity for doing away with the remaining self-critical shyness, and for 
having trust in the benevolence and clemency of the audience. 

2. The passage under discussion follows, in the so-called Naigamakanda, 4 
upon the commentary on Rgveda (RV) 10.71.5 5 , but it does not really form 
part of it. In my view, it is rather to be connected with the statement at 
the very end of Nir. 1.17: athapi jndnaprasamsa bhavaty ajndnanindd 
ca , “(m)oreover, there is praise of knowledge and censure of ignorance” 
(Sarup 1967:18), viz. in the verses immediately afterwards quoted from 
Samhitopanisad Brahmana 3. Since the quotation and explanation of RV 
10.71.5 is similarly introduced by a transitional remark at the end of Nir. 

1.19, viz. ... ity arthajnaprasamsd / tasyottara bhuyase nirvacanaya /, “this 
is the praise of one who understands the meaning. The stanza following this 
explains it still more (explicitly)” (Sarup 1967:19), and since at the begin- 
ning of 1.19, i.e. of the commentary on RV 10 71.4, 6 the first half of this 


4 The various editors of the Nir. do not, however, agree as regards the designations of 
this kanda (on the basis of (the) mss.?). According e.g. to Bhadkamkar (1985: 146 ff.) 
the passage forms part of the Naighantukakanda, and the Naigamam kandam starts at 
IV. 1 only (347 ff.). 

5 ut a tvam sakhye sthirapltam ahur 

/ / 

nainatn hinvanti dpi vajinesu / 

adhenva carati maydyaisd 

vacam susruvam aphalam apuspam // Cf. Nir. 1.8. 

6 utd tvah pasyan nd dadarsa vacam 
uta tvah smvan nd smoty enam / 
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rc 1 is said to deal with the avidvan , though this refers first of all to the verse 
quoted immediately afterwards, I am of the opinion that the passage at issue, 
i.e. Nir. 1 .20, has to do, i.e. also deals with the praise of those who know the 
meaning — of course of the Veda — 8 and the censure of those who do not, 
and that it only indirectly, if at all, answers the question as to the origin(s) 
of the nirukta- sastra and the other vedangas, but it is not directly meant to 
do so. That is to say, I disagree with the commentators of the Nirukta, all of 
whom regard the passage as introducing a new topic, viz. that of “the ori- 
gin/transmission of the Nirukta the aim of which has just been taught” ( evam 
uktaprayojanasya niruktasya 9 parena [by the [immediately] following [sec- 
tion/part]” agamah 10 kathyate 11 ), to quote Skandasvamin-Mahesvara, a 
topic which, as Durga says, is an answer to the question “where has this 
Sastra of the Nirukta, which is the most important [of them], 12 and the other 
ahgas come from” ( kutah punar idam ayatam niruktasastram pradhanam 
itarani cangamti 13 ). 14 It is not, of course, that I refuse to show respect to 
these commentators; on the contrary, I am fully, even painfully aware of 
the superiority of their scholarly erudition 15 and their knowledge of Sans- 


uto tvasmai tanvam vi sasre 
jayeva patya usati suvasah // 

7 Note that Sarup’s (1967:19) rendering of part of the explanation of this rc, viz. of 
(jhanam prakasanam arthasyahanaya vacd ) upamottamaya vac a by “(the manifesta- 
tion of meaning is described by this speech,) i.e. the third verse”, is not correct. He 
should have said “(... by this speech,) i.e. the speech (i.e. that part of RV 10.71.4) 
which aims at an upamd“. 

8 Cf. e.g. the passage from the explanation of RV 10.171.4 quoted in n. 6. 

9 On the appellative meaning of nirukta, and dnirukta in the Veda see Renou-Silbum 
1954. 

10 Note the meaning dgama has here, viz. “the coming here, i.e. origin/appearance in this 
world”, and note that Durga (see next quotation) uses the verb d-yd to express the same 
idea. For a different meaning see below n. 58. 

11 Quoted from Sarup 1982:1 13. 

12 It is not at all surprising that commentators on the Nirukta voice the opinion that this 
particular Vedanga is the most important of all — just like Paninlyas declare gram- 
mar to be the most significant (cf. e.g. Mahabhasya I 1.19 f., or the verse ( mukham 
vyakaranam etc.) quoted by Haradatta at the end of his commentary on the third 
arambhasloka of the Kasika). Regarding the high(est) rank of the Nir. see especially 
the beginning of Durga’s Rjvartha Niruktavrtti (Bhadkamkar 1985:27 f.) — As against 
the view of the commentators it has to be pointed out that in the Nir. passage itself it 
is the veda and the vedangas (in general) which are spoken of; that one of the latter, 
i.e. the Nirukta, is ascribed a higher rank could only be supported by a rather com- 
plex argument. There is, similarly, no direct and clear statement about the origin of the 
Nirukta! 

13 Quoted from Bhadkamkar 1985:146,13. 

14 Devaraja Yajvan’s commentary covers only the Nighantus. 

15 And according to their self-understanding it is this erudition, “the fact of being trained 
by [the study of the sciences] of Nirukta[-6astra] Grammar etc. which have a formative 
effect on the mind” (niruktavyakaranasamskdrenasamskrtatvaj jnatum asamarthatvat , 
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krit, and they are, no doubt, not just very intelligent indeed, but also of a 
remarkable pensiveness. But they, too, were children of their times, and had 
their prejudices, or perhaps it is better to say that they shared certain views 
prevalent during their period and were, as stated by Halbfass (1988:328) 
with regard to Durga, heavily influenced by MImamsa. 16 In short, I re- 
spect them as earlier philological predecessors whose interpretation should 
always be carefully studied and taken into account, but whom one should 
not follow blindly, even if they agree with each other, and do not offer, or 
report, as Skandasvamin-Mahesvara does in this case, alternative interpre- 
tations. 17 Such uncritical dependence would, in my view, be a betrayal of 
what they themselves did, and evidently regarded as their duty, viz. to form 
for themselves an independent opinion with regard to the problems posed 
by the Nirukta, i.e. to carry out a panksana. And let me add, firstly, that the 
two views, that of the commentators and my own, are not incompatible, 18 
and, secondly, that I would equally be able to defend the central point I am 
going to make if the commentators’ view about the purport of the passage 
should eventually prove to be preferable to mine. 

Yet, significantly enough, the passage under discussion here does not 

dwell on the dichotomy as such of the vedarthajfias and those ignorant of the 

meaning of the Veda, but offers an explanation for it which is quite clearly 

of a historical nature in that the sdksdtkrtadharmdna rsayah are contrasted 

• • • ♦ # ✓ • 

with the asdksdtkrtadharmans who are at the same time characterized as 

♦ « 

avara ( ’varebhyo, ’vare)\ X9 for this latter expression cannot but be used here 
in its temporal meaning of “posterior, later, younger” as was already recog- 
nized by Roth (1832:XIII) and, as far as I can see, never explicitly disputed, 
although the original meaning of this expression, “below”, should not be 


said with reference to Kautsa and similar people by Skandasvamin-Mahesvara (Sarup 

1982:102)). 

16 Cf. n. 17. 

17 Cf. Sarup 1982: 125 (ye tu srstpralayan necchanti ta etam grantham evam vyacaksate). 

18 The difference is mainly one of stress; I myself want to bring into relief the internal 
connection of Nir. 1 .20 with some of the passages preceding it, and thus ultimately the 
importance of the Nirukta for the understanding of the vedartha , while the commenta- 
tors are primarily concerned with what is new in Nir. 1.20, i.e. that it is a statement 
about the origin of this sastra. 

19 As stated already above (n. 3; cf. also below § 10) the reading attested by Bhartrhari, or 
the Vrttikara (on their identity see Aklujkar 1972 and 1993, but also Houbep 1999), is 
(a)parebhyo and (a)pare (rendered as “others” by Aklujkar forthcoming: 22), and this is 
confirmed, so to say, by the Yuktidlpika. apara is not semantically clearer than avara , 
and both words also mean “low, inferior” (cf. e.g. Gautama-Dharma-Sutra 6. 1 1 and 
14 (= 2.5)21). The secondarily attested reading, not found in mss. of the Nir. itself, 
is hence most probably due to a scribal mistake (made possible by the similarity of the 
aksaras for va and pa in a number of Indian scripts). 
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lost sight of in this connection . 20 The choice among and distribution of the 
tenses ( babhuvus versus sampradur and samamnasisur) , however, seem to 
be based on the distinction between the functions of stating a fact 21 or de- 
noting a state, on the one hand, and reporting or describing an event/a series 
of events, on the other (“there have been/there have existed (the) rsis who 
...” versus “they delivered ... wholly over ...” and “they handed down from 
memory ...”). 22 To say it in other words, the passage at issue explains the 
origination of the dichotomy between the sdksdtkrtadharmana rsayah and 
those called asdksatkrtadharmans by putting it into a temporal sequence, 
but this does not imply, and certainly does not mean (because this could 
clearly contradict an easily observable fact) that the two classes of people. 
Brahmins , 23 cannot and do not exist side by side at a given later period of 
time. This later existence side by side is, so we are told by Yaska, the result 
of, i.e. is only made possible by, a historical development which led to the 
emergence of people “ignorant of the meaning [of the Veda]”. This is the 
kernel, or rather part of the kernel of the passage, and in this statement one 
has apparently to recognize its primary importance in terms of a history of 
Indian ideas , 24 and for this reason it was taken note of quite early in India 


20 What I want to draw attention to is, of course, the particular conception of the past and 
organization of collective, cultural memory according to which the ancestors etc., are 

“above” or “before”, and the later generation “below” or “behind”, (for which cf. e.g. 

/ 

Satapatha Brahmana 1.1. 2.7) — although this perception of time is not by any means 
specific for India (yet nevertheless obviously it went unnoticed by Assman/Holscher 
1988 as also by Assman 1999 (who refers, however, to the “kommunikativen, in der 
Regel drei Generationen verbiridenden Gedachtnis” [13])). I hope to fill this gap with 
an article still under preparation. — “Inferior” (e.g. Falk 1990 and 1993) is in my view 
not acceptable, especially because the distinction of superiority and inferiority, in a par- 
ticular regard, is most clearly expressed by saksat- and asaksatkrtadharman . Besides, 
the assumption that avara is meant to express a temporal posteriority is confirmed by 
the parallels presented below (cf. p. 6 ff.). 

21 Cf. Renou 1961:458 ff. (§ 337). 

22 Or is this an instance of stating a narrative in the perfect and continuing it in the aorist 
(on which see Renou 1961:459 (§ 337))? The possibility that the aorist refers to not so 
distant a past, something witnessed by the speaker, should perhaps also be taken into 
account; as for this latter possibility, or rather the problem of the various past tenses in 
Vedic prose etc., see Witzel 1987: especially p. 392 ff. and notes 31, 32, 36, 40 and 41. 
To the secondary literature referred to by Witzel one should add Von Hiniiber 1982/83 
and 1986 (with further references) as well as Tichy 1997. — Or, finally, does the perfect 
refer to the remote past and the past tense to the recent past? 

23 The special duty of the Brahmins, as viewed by themselves, is particularly clearly, 
albeit mythologically, expressed by Manu 2.1 14. In connection with the immediately 
preceding verses it shows, however, that this strictly exclusivistic attitude may well 
(also) be responsible for the disappearance of Vedic schools and their textual traditions. 

24 Oetke (1999:84) rightly distinguishes different meanings of “idea” — as I did myself a 
little earlier (elsewhere). Nevertheless, i.e. after such a necessary semantical clarifica- 
tion, the term “history of ideas” may be, and should be, adhered to. 
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herself and in Indological research. 25 

What needs some justification, as the discussion of the “Colloqium” has 
shown, is the assumption made by me, though, as by many earlier inter- 
preters of Nir. 1.20, that two, and not three, “generations”, i.e. temporally 
separated 26 groups of people, are referred to here, — in addition to that of 
Yaska himself. External evidence, I think, strongly, supports this interpre- 
tation, although it is found in a different strand of the Indian tradition, albeit 
roughly contemporaneous, viz. certain Dharmasutras. Most of this evidence 
was already presented by Kane (1973:889), but done so in the context of his 
attempt to determine the “meaning of yugd\ and as negative evidence since 
the latter expression is significantly absent in the passages drawn upon by 
him. The most telling passage, however, is not even mentioned by Kane; it 
is Baudhayana-Dharma-Sutra 2.9. 16.9: 

saptavaran sapta pur van 
sad any an atmasaptamdn / 
satputram adhigacchanah / 
tarayaty enaso bhayat // 

“(h)e who obtains a virtuous son saves from the fear of sin seven in the 
descending line and seven in the ascending line, (viz.) six others (in each), 

himself being the seventh” (Biihler 1882:272). 27 

The meaning avara has in this verse is absolutely clear, especially be- 
cause of the opposition in which it stands to purva “the earlier, the pre- 
ceding (ones)”. The same opposition is attested in GautDhS. 1.1.4 (cf. 
also the parallel in Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra 2.6.13.9), 28 and it can even 
be traced back further to the level of the Srautasutras. 29 Equally clear, 
though lacking this opposition, is ApDhS 1.2. 5.4: 30 tasmad rsayo ’varesu 
na jayante niyamdtikramdt , “(o)n account of that (transgression of the rules 
of studentship) no Rishis are born amongst the men of later ages” (Biihler 


25 Cf. Muir 1868-1872:111210 f. 

26 The length of period separating the two groups from each other cannot even be roughly 
estimated; similarly it is not clear at all whether each group by itself comprises just one 
generation or more than one, and whether it forms a unified whole or not. The prevalent 
idea is evidently that of the temporal distance combined with a significant qualitative 
difference. 

27 Olivelle (1999:203) does not differ in substance. 

28 It reads thus (Pandey 1966:2): avaresdm asmadadlnam durbalatvat / tatha ca sriiyate 
... /. Rocher’s (1976) critique of the earlier, “traditional” interpretation of the first sutras 
of Gautama is inappropriate, as I shall show elsewhere (in a refutation of his article). It 
is also not accepted by Olivelle (1999). 

29 Cf., e.g. Latyayana-^rauta-Sutra 1.3.19 (= Drahyayana-Srauta- Sutra 1.3.21) 

athavaresam yathajyestham strlpumsam ye jlveyuh where avare is explained by 

— / 

Agnisvamin to mean putrapautraprapautrah, or Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra 2.19.22 and 
5.20.6. 

30 I thank Madhav Deshpande for drawing my attention to this passage during the discus- 
sion of my paper. 
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1879: 19). 31 At first sight this statement could be taken to confirm the as- 
sumption made above (p. 5) that the asaksdtkrtadharmano y vare , of Nir. 
1 .20, are not classed with the rsis. But our text continues (ApDhS 1 .2.5.5-6): 

srutarsayas tu bhavanti kecit karmaphalasesena punahsambhave // yatha 
svetaketuh //, “(b)ut some in their new birth, on account of a residue of the 
merit acquired by their actions (in former lives), become (similar to) Rishis 
by their knowledge (of the Veda), (l)ike Svetaketu” (Biihler 1879:19). That 
is to say, the contention that “no Rishis are bom amongst the men of later 
ages” has to be qualified: There were no rsis in the proper sense of the 
word, i.e. — according to the commentator Haradatta — “persons who see the 
mantras” (mantradrsah) , but only people comparable to those rsis of olden 
times, viz. Brahmins who were able “to learn all four Vedas within a short 
period of time” ( alpena yatnena/kdlena caturo vedan grhnanti/jagraha). 
These latter are therefore called srutarsis , “rsis because of their learning 
[of the Veda]”, and Biihler is evidently right in saying that they are “similar 
to rsis“ , 32 even though the similarity does not consist in what, according to 
Yaska, constitutes rsitva in the proper, and primary sense of the word. It is 
not known whether the expression srutarsi , whose first occurrence may well 
be this passage from the ApDhS, — while the bahuvrlhi compound srutarsa 
is clearly older 33 — originated in the spoken language of the Brahmins and 
was coined as a polite, or perhaps overpolite, flattering term for very learned 
members of this class of people. 

In any case, ApDhS 1. 2.5.5 f. deserves full attention in the context of the 
present essay, for more than one reason, viz. firstly, because the — obviously 
remarkable — intellectual quality referred to by srutarsi is, here too, 34 ex- 
plained, though this time in terms of the theory of karman and rebirth, and, 
secondly, because the expression srutarsi is met with also in one of the 
Nirukta commentaries; for, Durga explains (Bhadkamkar 1985:147,27 f.) 
avarakalmebhyah saktihmebhyah srutarsibhyah /, “i.e. to [people] of later 
times who were deprived of [this] power/capacity [and] were rsis [only] on 
account of their learning”, and he adds (Bhadkamkar 1985:147.3 f.): tesam 

hi srutva tatah pascad rsitvam upajayate na yatha purvesam sdksatkrta - 
dharmanam sravanam antarenaiva /, “for their rsi-hood arises [only] after 

hearing (i.e. learning) [the Veda], i.e. sometime after this (i.e. the pe- 

* 

riod of studentship), not like that of the earlier ones, by whom the dharma 
is directly perceived, without any hearing (i.e. learning) whatsoever.” The 


31 Olivelle’s (1999: 12) translation does not deviate, although it is clearly much better (for 
a modern reader). 

32 Olivelle (1999: 12), however, seems to be of different opinion. 

33 Cf. ^atapathabrahmanna, Madhyandina Rec. 2.4 .4.5, and Kanva Rec. 1. 3.4.3, as well 
as TaittirTya Samhita 3.10.9.1 1 and Jaiminlya-Arseya-Brahmana 1.4 (in the latter case, 
however, srautarsa). 

34 Cf., however, below n. 51. 
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concept of the srutarsi 35 cannot be examined further here, but it should at 
least be noted that the possibility, admitted by Bhartrhari (see below n. 58), 
that there may be people who are/become rsis “because of the agama “, is if 
not just a circumlocution of the concept of srutarsi , in any case related to it 
and that the threefold division of the rsis as reported by Haidar (see below n. 
51) is most probably derived from the much older dichotomy by extending 
the scheme so as to include the authors of the Epics and Puranas too. Last 
but not least, what deserves the scholar’s attention is the fact, highly signif- 
icant for and typical of traditional Indian culture as a whole, that in spite of 
the later and clearly prevalent ideas of the apauruseyatva, on the one hand, 
and the divine origin of the Veda, on the other, it was not forgotten that the 
rsis on their part were human beings, although of a particularly high order, 
beyond the capacity of all those bom later, who belonged to a different age. 

Finally, and thirdly, what the sutras from the ApDhS quoted just now 
show us, and thus confirm once more, is the appropriateness of the interpre- 
tation of Nir. 1 .20 as referring to two, not (as was also maintained by Skold 
(1926:7 following Belvalkar 1915:6)) three, “generations”, and in this pro- 
bative function lies their greatest importance. Along with the other Dhar- 
masutra material drawn upon by Kane and myself, they ultimately cause one 

to realize that the distinction between the sdksdtkrtadharmana rsayah and 

+ » # • # • 

the asaksdtkrtadharmdno ’ vare , and thus between the purve and the avare , 
is nothing but an archetypical, most probably not specifically Indian, pattern 
of culturally organizing the contrast between “those of olden times”, the an- 
cestors of a hoary past, and later generations, perhaps also including one’s 
own, in any case ancestors of a more recent past. What is characteristic of 
this pattern of dividing the past, and hence also one’s cultural memory, is 
not so much the indeterminability of the temporal distance between the two 
groups, but the very fact that the distance is viewed — or should I say felt? — 
to be quantitatively indetermined, or that it is conceived of as a “grey area”. 
Another characteristic element of this conception of the past is the idea of 
a drastic qualitative difference between the two groups (which significantly 
enough are thought of as groups), the awareness, or rather projection, of a 
loss, a decline 36 in the historical process: In the past everything was not just 
better, but almost unbelievably better, more perfect, happier etc. We are, of 
course, immediately reminded of the ideas about the krta- and other (pre- 
vious) yugas , 37 but also of the modern Indian transfiguration of, especially, 
Vedic India — which I shall deal with elsewhere and which can evidently 
not be reduced only to European influence, viz., as my friend Srinivasa A. 


35 Cf. also Ludwig 1878:23. 

36 Aiyangar’s (1941:182) “decadence”, though he finds it “expressed in Apastamba (II, 
6,13,7-9) and Gautama (1,3-4)”, is clearly a misnomer. 

37 Aklujkar (forthcoming^) speaks of the age of the rsis of Nir. 1.20 as “absolutely cor- 
ruption free first age”. 
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Srinivasan keeps suggesting, 38 by the famous German intellectual Herder 
(1744-1803). 

I do not, of course, want to dispute that in India there is also a three- 
generation pattern; but this latter is clearly different in that it refers to three 
succeeding generations (grandfather, father, son (oneself)) and is hence less 
mythical than the purve-avare-archetype , and of a more private, individual 
character. 39 

3. By way of clarification I stated earlier that I do not want to focus on 
the expression saksatkrtadharmana ( rsayo ), but I also don’t want entirely to 
avoid addressing the problems involved. Still, what I certainly should like to 
evade is entering again 40 into a discussion about this expression as it is used 
by Paksilasvamin in his Nyayabhasya 41 despite the fact that the Naiyayika 
most probably silently refers to the Niruktakara and that the passage at issue 
here has no doubt to be studied in the context of the origin(s) and develop- 
ment of the conception of the apta , a person whose statements are a reliable 
means of valid cognition, a conception so important for the history of Indian 
philosophy and religion 42 

Now, it would seem that at least the meaning of the prior member saksat- 

krta is clear; but this is evidently not the case as can be seen from just a 

% 

few examples: Kane (1973:889) 43 renders the compound by “the (ancient) 
sages had an intuitive perception of dharma”', 44 and Falk (1990: 109; cf. also 
Falk 1993:241) by “persons who had direct insight into dharma” 45 while 
Halbfass (1988:328) reports that “the Vedic ‘seers’ (rsi) are described as 

having attained a direct experience of dharma ”, and Kahrs (1998:28) lets 

% 

the rsis have “direct access to Dharma (ritual and social duty)”; the inter- 
pretation, too, is controversial, for Ramanathan (1993:66) writes: “In other 


38 By oral communication. 

39 I shall deal with the three generation- pattern in an article (still to be finished) on the 
Skt. expression tripurusanuka. 

40 Cf. Wezler, 1982. 

41 It reads thus (part of the commentary on NS 2.1.68 ( mantrayurveda ...) (Nyaya- 

Tarkatirtha/Tarkatirtha 1936:566:1 f.)): apt ah khalu sdksatkrtadharmdnah idam 

hatavyam idam asya hanihetur idam asyadhigantavyam idam asyadhigamahetuh iti 
bhiltany anukampante / ... 

42 Cf. e.g. Wezler 1982 and, now also, Franco 1997, referring among others to the impor- 
tant article of Seyfort Ruegg 1994. 

43 The context in which Kane deals with Nir. 1.20 is, as already stated (cf. p. 6), that of 
the “meaning o fyuga“. 

44 “and they imparted the Vedic mantras by instruction to later (sages) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma”. 

45 “turned into poets (“seers”). They handed down their verses by way of teaching to those 
who were inferior, i.e. who had no direct insight into dharma. These inferior persons 
were tired of teaching and arranged this opus, i.e. the Veda and its ancillary literature 
in order to grasp (or: it with) a bilma”. Note that Falk quotes and himself rejects the 
translation of Oliver 1979. 
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words it is possible to get a correct picture of dharma only when we study 

and understand Nature in all its entirety which is very difficult for a normal 

human being. The Vedic seers alone had this capacity and therefore they 

were called “ saksatkrtadharmdnah ” and their interpretation of dharma be- 

• • • • 1 

comes automatically authoritative.” One is tempted to react by saying “I 

know what you are getting at”. For, does not Durga, as also noted by Halb- 

fass (1988:328), expressedly state that the expression saksatkrtadharmamh 

is used “ aupacarikya vrttya ”, “by the figurative mode of expression”, and 

does he not also give the reason by adding: na hi dharmasya darsanam asty 

[,] atyantapurvo hi dharmah T 46 Yes, there is no denying this fact; but on the 

other hand, what has to be noted is that, firstly, Durga gives himself away, so 

to say, in that he refers to Yaska’s — famous — nirvacana explanation of rsi, 

viz. rsir darsanat ” 47 [the word] rsi is derived from [the root] drs [‘to see’]”, 

and, secondly, that this is precisely what has to be questioned, viz. whether 

Yaska indeed started from the assumption that no human (or should I say: 

living?) being is able to “see”, to “perceive” the dharma. What Durga quite 

evidently takes for granted is the absolute, unrestricted correctness of the 

view well-known first of all from Mlmamsa and Dharmasastra texts, 48 that 

« 7 

what is called dharma in these strands of the Indian tradition is by its very 
nature beyond perception ( atindriya .) 

What if Yaska was of a different opinion, i.e. admitted the possibility 
that certain beings of former times, 49 of the hoary past, were able to have 


46 Quoted from Bhadkamkar 1985:146.18 f. 

47 iti vaksyati (Bhadkamkar 1988:146.17); the reference is to Nir. 2.11, where Durga 

adds the explanation pasyati hy asau suksman arthan (Bhadkamkar 1985:199.12 f.), 

* 

while, on Nir. 1.20 (Bhadkamkar 1985:146,16 f.) he goes more into detail by 

stating: rsanty [=] amusmat karmanah evam arthavata mantrena samyuktad amuna 
prakarenaivamlaksanah phalaparinamo bhavatlti pasyanti te r say ah / ( ’rsir darsanat ’ 
iti vaksyati) /, “they spear (with their eyes, i.e. they see) / they see (?), i.e. those, who 
[recognize] that from the ritual action X, connected with a mantra having such [and 
such] a meaning, in the manner Y a fruition-of-result of this and that character arises, 
are rsis“. Cf. also the phrase (ity) rser drstarthasya pntir bhavaty akhyanasamyukta 
at Nir. 10.10 and 46. See also Skold (1926:223). This explanation of rsi is, quite 
expectedly, almost regularly referred to by commentators etc.; see e.g. Medhatithi on 
Manu 2.254. In passing only I should like to refer to Nyayabhasya on NS 2.1.68 (I 
568. 3 f.) drastrpravaktrsamdnyac cdnumanam / ya evapta vedarthanam drastarah 
pravaktaras ca ta evayurvedaprabhrtmdm ity ayurvedapramanyavad vedapramanyam 
anumatavyam iti /. As for earlier wrazazmz-explanations of rsi, cf. Deeg (1995:328) 
(also for rs). 

48 Cf. Halbfass 1988:325f., and, e.g., Wezler 1999 a and b. 

49 The author of the Vrtti on Vakyapadlya 1.5 (see below § 10) calls a story, which 
he narrates before quoting Nir. 1 .20, a purakalpa , “an old legend”, a term taught at 
NS 2.1.62 [with which cf. ApSS 24.1.33!] as one of the classes subsumed under 
the category of arthavada [cf. also Vrsabhadeva on VP 1.5] (which in its turn is, 

according to Mai tray anl-Samhita 6.7.26, a vidhisesa, “something subordinate to an 

/ * * 

injunction”) and explained by Paksilasvamin Vatsyayana (Nyayabhasya 530.6) to be 
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this perception, and that the asaksatkrtadharmans were inferior to them pre- 
cisely in this regard? After all, there is clear evidence, albeit from later texts, 
that particularly outstanding, “holy” men really “perceive (the) dharmd\ 

“all the elements of the dharmcT . Thus we read in the Carakasamhita 

* 

(sutrasth. 25.3): 

pura pratyaksadharmanam bhagavantam punarvasum / 
sametanam maharslnam pradur as id iyam hatha //, 

that “long ago the following discussion 50 arose for (i.e. among) the maharsis 
who had gathered around 51 the venerable Punarvasu to/by whom the dharma 
was perceptible/ perceived”; and in the Vanaparvan (Mbh. [Poona] 3.181.12 
ff.) 52 certain Brahmins of old ( brahmabhuta narah ... puranah) who at their 
own will freely moved between heaven and earth, and met, i.e. associated 
with the gods etc., are finally characterized as: 

drastaro devasahghanam rslndm ca mahdtmanam / 

• » VJ ♦ ♦ » # 

pratyaksa 53 sarvadharmatiam danta vigatamat sarah //. 


an aitlhyasamacarito vidhih, “a [statement (vada)] about an injunction, i.e. a ritual 
procedure, practised in accordance with tradition”. This story is similar to Nir. 1.20 
(the transition to which is formed by the expression aha khalv api, paraphrased by 
Vrsabhadeva by agamantaram apy aha ; (cf. also below § 10) so that the latter passage 
may well be classed as a purakalpa , too. This use of the word purakalpa is quite evi- 
dently a metonymy — as is also shown by the Vrtti on VP 1.147 (235.1) which refers to, 
in fact resumes, the locative purakalpe found almost at the very beginning of the Vrtti 
on the preceding kdrikd (253.7) and explained by Vrsabhadeva to mean purvasminn 
adisargakdle . Now, the meaning purakalpa has here and in similar contexts is precisely 
the problem we are confronted with. Joshi and Roodbergen (1986:87 n. 315) render 
it by “in olden days”, just like Iyer (1965:135), and expressly state (1986:68 n. 254), 
albeit with reference to purakalpe in Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn) I. 5.6, that “(t)his 
refers to historic times, not to a mythological age, as Nagesa interprets it”. 

50 Cf. Cakrapanidatta’s explanation ( 1 17.4) of katha (of Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana 25.3) 
by tattvajijhasartham anyonyaprccha. 

51 The variant reading for the second half of this verse, viz. maharsaya upasinah 
praduscakrur imam katham , reported in the NSP-edition, is most probably an attempt 
to improve upon the construction of the original (less easily grasped) with the ac- 
cusative being governed by the past participle {punarvasum sametanam maharslnam 

pradurasld ...katha). In this connection it should be mentioned that £n Gurupada 

/ 

Sarma Haidar (Haidar 1955:64) in his Vrddhatrayl (a book “not for sale”, but “writ- 
ten, published and distributed free for advancement of the cause of historical re- 
searches on the Hindu Medical Science”, to which my attention was drawn many years 
ago by R. P. Das) distinguishes three types of rsitva, viz. a mukhya , consisting in 
mantradrastratva y an atidesika , because of mantrakartrtvatulyata like that of the au- 
thors of the Kalpasutras and Brahmanas, and, finally, a tartlylka , “a tertiary”, caused 
by bahujnatva , bahumanatva and puganlyatva , e.g. of the authors of the Vedangas, the 
two Epics, the Puranas etc. 

52 For the reference to this passage I am indebted to Kane 1973: 889 n. 1743. 

53 Note that it is here the subject of cognition that is characterized as pratyaksa. The idea 
of the “supernatural” cognitive capacity /capacities of the Vedic rsis does net only form 
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And it is of no importance for the problem at issue, i.e. the meaning of 
saksatkrtadhannanah , that this Epic passage is evidently a constituent part 
of the description of the krtayuga , the “Golden Age” of Indian mythology: 54 
The ideas connected with the Vedic rsis found, not unexpectedly, entrance 
into the four-ywga-doctrine and were conveniently amalgamated with it. 

The passage of the Nirukta seems to be the first occurrence in a literary 
work of a compound formed from saksat 55 and the root kr, or a derivative 
of it, to judge from the Large Petrograd Dictionary and Visvabandhu. But 
since Panini teaches this connection (1.4.74), there cannot be any doubt that 
the compound represents a real element of the bhasa of his days. The sub- 
stitution of pratyaksa for saksatkrta in later texts — among which Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya 56 ranks first, not only for chronological reasons, and which 
directly or indirectly refer to the Nirukta and therefore show us how the 
expression saksatkrtadharman was received by post- Yaska intellectuals — 
most clearly supports the view that saksat-kr , literally meaning “to see [some- 
thing] with one’s own eyes”, was used, most probably right from the begin- 
ning of its appearance, to denote “the direct and complete perception of an 
object”. 57 


the root, or one of the roots, of the better known and more intensively studied concept 
of yogipratyaksa , but is found, lives on, so to say, in the idea of the ‘third eye’ (see e.g. 
Ruben 1929:622), in the expression divyacaksus, of the Buddhists and Hindus ( arsam 
caksus (cf. e.g. VP 1.38, on which s. also Aklujkar forthcoming: 16), the divyadrs, 
-darsin (on which see also Moghe 1997:150), divyajnana (cf. Purnasarasvatii in his 
Vidyullata or Meghaduta 1), jhananayana (cf. e.g. Ksemendra, Caturvargasamgraha 
\2) y jhanacaksus (see e.g. Manu 2.8, and Medhatithi’s Bhasya on this verse) etc. Note 
also that omniscience is transferred from persons to the Veda, and that this quality of 
the Veda plays quite some role within its transfiguration in modern Hinduism. Cf. e.g. 
Saundaryalaharl of Shri Shankarabhagavatpadacharya with Commentaries (in Sanskrit 
...). Editor A. Kuppuswami, Delhi, Nag Publishers, 1991, Introduction (p. VII): “Such a 
knowledge”, viz. of God, soul and matter, “is beyond the view of human physical senses 
and could be had only from the omniscient Veda, the repository of the transcendental 
wisdom which revealed itself to the pure saintly souls who meditated deep and long to 
discover the truth.” 

54 For the krtayuga cf. Mette 1973, the authors listed in Von Stietencron (1992: 1895) and 
Grafenhorst 1997 all of whom could not, of course, exhaust the subject. 

55 saksat alone is attested since the Atharvaveda and TaittirTya Samhita. 

56 Viz. (ed. Kielhorn) 1 1 1.12 f . : evam hi sruyate /yarvanas tarvano namarsayo babhuvuh 
pratyaksadharmanah paraparajha viditaveditavya adhigatayathatathyah / .... 

57 Note that saksatkara is used later, e.g. Niralambanopanisad, as synonym of anubhava 
and jhana. Typical of the state of Indological research there is no, at least no com- 
prehensive, study of the ideas concerning the manner of cognition of the mantras — or 
related to the rsi (cf. n. 270) or the means of “supernatural” cognition in general (cf. 
also n. 53). The use of the root pas y and semantically related roots/verbs, in order to 
denote — not by the well-known metaphor (“seeing” — » “perceiving” — > “cognizing”), 
but by ascribing to persons a corresponding “supernatural”, in any case extraordinary, 
unique capacity — the (visual?) perception of objects, which are imperceptible to “nor- 
mal” human beings, would first of all deserve a comprehensive study. See, however, 
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I agree with the commentators of the Nirukta, at least in principle, and 
hence don’t dispute the linguistic fact that the meaning of the prior member 
of the compound saksatkrtadharman is not entirely separable from that of 
the posterior. Therefore the problem of the meaning of dharma(n) has to 
be addressed next. Although Joshi-Roodbergen (1986:156 n. 632) state, 
albeit with reference to Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn) 1 11.12, that “(i)t is not 
clear what dharma means here. It could mean ’what is right’ or ’a con- 
stituent element of reality’, like the tattvas of Samkhya, just to mention a 
few possible interpretations”, I think it is possible to practically exclude the 
second alternative, viz. that dharma is used here in the meaning it typi- 
cally has in Vaisesika and allied literature. In contradistinction to Joshi- 
Roodbergen, I do not find Bhartrhari’s explanation of pratyaksadharmanah 
of the Bhasya (Mahabhasyadlpika 31.25) to be “not clear”, for even if the 
text as constituted by Abhyankar and Limaye (1970:38.7) 58 were not cor- 
rect, the fact that Bhartrhari uses the plural without any specification, i.e. 
explains: dharma ye paroksa lokasya te pratyaksas tesam , would be indi- 
cation enough that what he refers to are “the elements of the dharma ”, 59 
i.e. that dharma which is identified by Vrsabhadeva 60 as abhyudayanih- 


Aklujkar forthcoming: 22. This idea seems to be connected with the rsi, and kavi, al- 
ready at the time of the Rgveda (cf. e.g. Findly 1989:24 or Elizarenkova 1995:20); 
but its later development has, of course, equally to be taken into account (cf. e.g. SB 
1.7.2.23, Taitt.B. 2.3.7), also as regards the difference between mantra and brahmana 
( mantro drstah, brahmanam proktam as quoted by Ludwig 1878:23). Of particular in- 
terest is, in my view, also the history of the reception of the “mantra- (cf. Aklujkar 
forthcoming 5 and n. 31 (p. 12)) or saman- (cf. Pan. 4.2.7!) seeing rsi”, especially 
in Indian Poetry and in the Alamkarasastra (cf. e.g. Kavyalamkaravrtti 3.2.7 (Capeller 
1875:32; see also 1.3.17 (p. 9)) or Ruben (1929:624, 626)). I leave it to my Bud- 
dhological colleagues to examine the question whether Pali samkhatadhamma (on the 
phonetic aspect see Von Hiniiber 1 994:224 f.) is also to be taken as related to the Vedic 
idea; see in any case also Aramaki (forthcoming). 

58 pratyaksadharmanah I dharma ye paroksa lokasya te pratyaksas tesam/ paraparajhah 
/ yuktayuktajhah / syus ca tavad agamat pratyaksadharmano na tu yuktayuktajhah / ... 
// 

59 On the plural, see Wezler (1999b:96fn.l9) Note in this connection also the contrast 
between the collective-singular sutram , in Mahabhasya I 39.1 1 {pramanabhuta acaryo 
... sutram pranayati sma ...), and the plural siitrani, in Mahabhasya 1 12.10 (na cedanim 
acaryah siitrani krtva niv art ay anti), which is quite evidently called for because several 
individual sutras are aimed at. Cf. also Weber’s (1881:189) remarkable observation 
regarding certain plural forms in the Meghaduta. Indian commentators use to explain 
this use by quoting the dictum vyaktyapeksam bahutvam (cf. e.g. Medhatithi on M. 

2.84). 

60 Is he inspired by VaisesikaS. 1.1.2 or does he rather follow an old general tradition, 
attested also e.g. in first section of the Vrtti on VP 1.5? — Bhartrhari expectedly starts 
from the assumption that each of the predicates in the Mahabhasya passage (quoted 
in n. 56) has its own specific purpose. Thus paraparajhah is explained by him 

to mean yuktayuktajhah, which, I think, should not be rendered, as Bronkhorst does 

*• 

(1987:95), by “those who know what is proper and what is not”, but rather “who know 
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sreyasasadhana . And the reading lokadharma suggested by Bronkhorst 
(1987:31; cf. 95) for slokadharma of the ms. 61 can also not mean “the char- 
acteristics of the world”: loka is not “world” in this, philosophical sense; 
and his proposal suffers also from the disadvantage that Bhartrhari would 
use, in the same phrase, the word loka two times and with two different 
meanings. In my view, the reconstruction proposed by Abhyankar/Limaye 
(1970:38.7) is to be preferred, if the clarification is added to it that some kind 

of aberratio oculi must be responsible for the repetition of loka — which in 
its turn led to (the unintelligible) sloka 62 

Besides, and more importantly what should be taken into account with re- 
gard to the semantic problem posed by dharma(n) is the evidence of Panini: 
In all cases 63 where he teaches the formation of derivations of dharma it 
is never any other meaning than “[traditional] norm/‘law7[normatively cor- 
rect] behaviour and [its subtle] result” 64 that is referred to, if I am not mis- 
taken. This observation is confirmed by Horsch’s (1967) study into the 
early history of the word dharma(n ), in which he notes (1967:52) that BAU 
1.4.14 65 “gives expression to the sociological-juridical aspect of our con- 
cept according to which the primaeval brahman after the four castes created 
a still better phenomenon, [viz.] the law”. 66 

Yet, as is well known, there are no research tools available to Indologists 
which would allow them to decide with regard to the semantic history of a 
word that it was used in a particular meaning only up to the period X and that 


what is true/correct [because of a corresponding yukti] and what is false/incorrect”. 
And, so Bhartrhari continues, “it is possible that/there may be [people who] are 
pratya/csadharmans because of the tradition [consisting in the sacred texts of the Veda], 
but they [certainly] do not know what is true and what is false”. If I am not mistaken, 
this shows that the rsis, referred to by Patanjali, are in Bhartrhari’s view said to “have 
direct perception of the dharma ” for a different reason, i.e. not because of the/an agama 
serving as means of cognition. 

61 Viz. folio 25r line 8. 

62 Kaiyata (I 76 a 20 f.) is of no help unless one accepts the emendation yogat (to be 
construed with the preceding word). Attempts to explain the extraordinary cognitive 
capacity of the rsis , and similar persons, by ascribing it to the power of tapas, yoga , 
karman etc., are, quite expectedly, not rare, nay almost common in the later texts; cf. 

nos. 53 and 57 above. 

63 Viz. 4.4.41; 4.2.46; 4.4.7; 4.4.91 f.; 5.2.132; 5.4.124 and 6.2.65. 

64 “Religion”, proposed by Rajavade (1993:289), is of course not acceptable, as already 
stated by Hacker (1965). 

65 Which reads thus: sa naiva vyabhavat / tac chreyorupam atyasrjata dharmam / tad 
etat ksatrasya ksatram yad dharmah / tasmad dharmat param nasti / atho abalTyan 
balTyamsam asamsate dharmena / yatha rajnaivam / vai sa dharmah satyam vai tat 
/ tasmat satyam vadantam ahur dharmam vadatiti / dharmam va vadantam satyam 
vadatiti / etad dhy evaitad ubhayam bhavati ) //. 

66 “Den soziologisch-rechtlichen Aspekt unseres Begriffes bringt Brhad-Aranyaka- 
Upanisad 1.4.14 zum Ausdruck, wonach das unanfangliche brahman nach den vier 
Kasten noch eine bessere Form, das Gesetz, geschaffen hat.” 
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its earliest meaning was sublated by a later one etc.; and in India we have 
to do not just with very learned authors, but with authors of whom many 
possessed an extremely solid education in Vedic texts and are hence able, 
if not even likely, at any time to refer to an older, “obsolete” meaning of a 
word. This is, of course, particularly true of all those scholars who study 
a sastra directly connected with the Veda. Therefore it is recommendable, 
to say the least, to take into account the possibility that Yaska, or who- 
ever formulated the passage in question, thought of (an) older meaning(s) 
of dharman , too; this has likewise been suggested by Horsch (1967:52), 
who registers that “in the Upanisads mythic-cosmological ideas still linger 
on”. 67 The second stage in the semantic development of dharman distin- 
guished by Horsch, and significantly “accompanied by the replacement of 
the nomen actionis dharman by the abstract noun dharmah ” (1967:61), 68 
should hence not be excluded in the attempt to come to terms with the ex- 
pression saksatkrtadharmdna (rsayo) of the Nirukta. This second stage is 
described by Horsch (1967:60 f.) as follows: “At an early point of time 
dharman detaches itself as an independent power of numinous nature from 
the mythical function of ‘supporting’ certain gods, and thus becomes a uni- 
versal principle of ‘hold7‘upholding’, stability and duration of the cosmos. 
This explains the semantical development from the concrete, mythic idea to 
the abstract notion ‘law’.” 69 

Returning to the translation and interpretation of saksatkrtadharmdna 
(rsayo), it has to be stated that the direct perception of this universal “law”, 
this order of the world, of all its inhabitants, but especially men, 70 was made 
the object of (a) perception by the rsis — a perception which could even have 
been merely an interior one, or one accompanied by a similar interior one. 

As for the first sentence (saksatkrtadharmdna rsayo babhiivus), if rsayo 
alone is the subject, thus calling for the rendering: “The seers were [men] 

by whom (the) dharma was directly and wholly perceived”, one of the im- 

% 


67 “In den Upanisaden klingen mythische kosmologische Vorstellungen nach, ...” 

68 “(Diese Sinnverschiebung und -erweiterung) ... ist begleitet von der Umformung des 
Nomen actionis dharman in das Abstraktum dharmah (das zuerst im Atharvaveda 
auftritt).” 

69 “Friih lost sich dharman als selbstandige Macht numinoser Natur von der mythischen 
Funktion des Stiitzens bestimmter Gotter und wird damit zu einem universalen Prinzip 
von Halt, Festigkeit und Dauer des Kosmos. Dies erklart die semantische Entwicklung 
von der konkreten, mythischen Vorstellung zum abstrakten Begriff Gesetz .” Regarding 
the semantical development of dharman / dharma cf. also Halbfass (1988:310-333), 
taking up Horsch’s study, yet continuing and elaborating it. Lariviere (1997:98 n.6: “... 
the notion that the parameters of dharmic behaviour changes over time is an old one, 
see, for example, Nirukta 1.20 and Gautamadharmasutra 1.3-5”) apparently assumes 
that dharma has the meaning well known from the Dharmasastra. 

70 Following the example set by Hacker (e.g. 1965) I take over, however, the Sanskrit 
word itself. 
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plications will be that the avare are not classed along with (the) rsis , or, 

if babhuvuh is to be taken as a finite verb and saksatkrtadharmana conse- 

• • • » 

quently as an attribute of rsayo (and not as predicate) 71 so that the sentence 
would have to be rendered “There were rsis who ...” the implication that 
the avare are possibly also “seers” cannot entirely be precluded (because 
of the absence of a definite article in Sanskrit). Word order seems to point 
in the direction of the first alternative; extra-textual considerations, viz. the 
antiquity, and persistence, of the idea of a very special gift, a peculiar, not 
normal, cognitive capacity of the Vedic rsis 12 speak in favour of the assump- 
tion that the avare do not themselves form part of the group of rsis , i.e. that 
the presence and absence of the capacity of the saksatkara of dharma , re- 
spectively, defines each group, i.e. constitutes the rsitva in the first case, and 
the lack of this status, in the second. There is, however, as we shall see a 
little later, some evidence for the contrary assumption, viz. that the avare 
were regarded as rsis, too, albeit of markedly inferior quality. 

4 . The question to be dealt with next is that of the relation in which 
mantran , “the object of genuine Veda revelation” (Aklujkar forthcoming: 1 1 
and n. 27), stands to dharma as object of the direct perception of the 
seers. One of the commentators 73 voices the opinion that mantra includes 
brahmana , too; but I don’t find this interpretation immediately convincing, 74 
especially in view of the famous Kautsa controversy 75 which quite clearly 
refers to mantras only, and which discussion is not far removed from the 
subject-matter of our passage. Regarding the relation between dharma and 
the mantras of the Vedic Samhitas, several possibilities have to be taken into 
account, if we start from the assumption, strongly suggested by the text, that 
the mantras were not just arbitrarily delivered over by the rsis to the avare , 


71 The interpretation preferred by Falk 1996 — and pointed out to me in the discussion 
as the more natural one — , viz. to take safes at krtadharmana as subject, is in my view 
the least probable one: It is true that bahuvrThi compounds, as all adjectives, may be 
nominalized; but this possibility is practically confined (cf. Renou (1961:120, § 95D) 
to well-known names, i.e. cases where the anyapadartha (of Pan. 2.2.24) can be left 
out because the compound has developed into another of its names. In the case given 
what would be strange in addition, if Falk would be right, were the exchange of the 
syntactical functions (predicate and subject, respectively) of the substantive (rsayo) 
and the adjective ( saksatknadharmdna ). 

72 The views held by the Indians about rsis, and their development and changes, still 
remain to be studied comprehensively. They cannot be addressed here; see also nos. 53 
and 57 above. 

73 Viz. Skandasvamin-Mahesvara; cf. Sarup (1982:1 14 1. 15): mantragrahanam catra 
brahmananam pradarsanartham, mantran brahmananlti sampraduh /. 

74 Although there are undoubtedly cases where mantras and brahmanas are not only taken 
together, as forming one whole, but also referred to by one single term; cf. Aithal 
1996:4, and Aklujkar forthcoming. 

75 Nir. 2.25; cf. also, quite recently, Bronkhorst 1992:402. Kautsa anticipated, as it were, 
Staal 1989, on which see among others Michaels 1998:252 f. and 1999. 
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but were handed over because these later-bom Brahmins were no longer 
able to perceive the dharma for themselves, delivered over by seers who 
still had this capacity and wanted to instruct them about (the) dharma . 
These possibilities are: 

1 . the mantras of the dharma are directly perceived by the seers, 

2. the mantras “contain” the dharma 

3. they “contain” part of the dharma 

4. some of the mantras “contain” the dharma etc. 

I don’t want to sorely try your patience — and follow the example of my 
admired friend Claus Oetke — and hence leave it to you to complete my 
enumeration and thereby to imagine all the logical and factual possibilities 
of analysing the meanings of the opaque expression “contain”, deliberately 
yet cautiously used by me. 

5. The question of the relation between dharma and the mantras cannot, 
however, be disconnected from that of the meaning of upadesena and, so 
I should like to add, the syntactical role of upadesena. (Finally I come 
to the point I want to make!) Regarding the meaning of this expression 
the discussion has nowadays to set out from Cardona’s (1972) article about 
“Panini’s use of the term upadesa ..” 16 although the very special, technical 
meaning the expression has in the Astadhyayl cannot be transferred to the 
Nimkta. But this much is clear: What is referred to is a particular oral 
instruction which is not identical with the teaching of Panini’s Sutra as such: 
It is closely related to it, it forms an integral part of grammatical instruction, 
but is not coextensive with it. 77 

When perusing the translations etc., of the Nimkta, I have always found 

it hard to believe that what Yaska wants to tell us here is that the rsis de- 

• + 

livered over the mantras “by oral instruction to later generations” (Samp 
1967:20). 78 For, by what else could they have passed on the mantras ! 19 
Was there any other means known to the Indians in Vedic times for pass- 
ing on knowledge in general, let alone knowledge of the Veda, to the next 
generation? Was the use of script already known to Yaska, 80 and, if so, 


76 Cf. also Cardona (1976: 163 ff.) 

77 Durga (Bhadkamkar 1985:147.4 f.) glosses upadesena by sisyopadhyayikaya vrttya 
which is also the explanation given by Skandasvamin-Mahesvara (Sarup 1952:1 14.13). 

78 Kane 1973:889 “by instruction”, Falk 1993:241 “by way of teaching”, Kahrs 1998a:28 
“through [this initial] instruction”. 

79 And does not sam-pra-\fdh by itself already imply orality? Cf. e.g. SB I.5.2.7. 

80 On the problem of the first use of writing in India see Falk 1992 in general, and with 
regard to Nir. 1.20 p. 242 f. Janert 1955/56, published 1995 should rather be passed 
over in silence: To all appearances he was not aware of (the) other meaning(s) the word 
grantha has. Even if there were clear evidence that the script was known at that early 
point in time in India, taking the expression grantha at Nir. 1.20 to refer a written text, 
a “manuscript”, could not but be styled a klistam vyakhyanam. 
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was it also used for the transmission of Vedic texts so widely, and as a 
matter-of-course, that Yaska deemed it necessary to clarify that he refers to 
a different, much earlier period of time when orality alone was at the rsis 9 
disposal? And what about the third sentence, i.e. the statement that the 
avare were upadesaya glayantol Are we really to believe Sarup (1967:20) 
that this means “declining (in power of) oral communication”? In my view, 
and I should like to refer in this regard to the Dhatupatha where the meaning 
of the root glai is determined by gatraviname ( harsaksaye ca), what is said 
is that “the avare as they became tired of/disinclined to oral instruction (i.e. 
discontinued it)”... . And quite evidently this cannot mean that they did not 
any longer hand down the mantras , or, if this word is indeed used symboli- 
cally (pars pro toto) sl to include other elements of Vedic literature, too, the 
sacred Vedic texts, for it is stated in the passage itself that this is precisely 
what they did (...imam grantham samamnasisur 82 vedam ca vedahgani ca)! 

For this, and the aforementioned reasons, I should like to propose to take 
upadesena as a comitative instrumental. The existence of this function of 
the instrumental is attested beyond doubt already for Vedic Sanskrit (cf. 
Delbriick 1888: 123-126), 83 and if Panini should indeed be of a different 
opinion, i.e. recognize this function only if the caseform is accompanied by 
saha (cf. P 2.3. 19), 84 this could not be given much weight in view of the 
facts of the object language itself. 

Now, if and since “oral instruction” accompanied the delivering over of 
the mantras by the “seers”, it becomes perfectly understandable that the 
avare are said to have become disinclined to continue it: They thought it 
enough to pass on the mantras , or the sacred Vedic texts, formulated and 
ready, and did not care, for whichever reason, to additionally explain them; 
for, that is what in my view is referred to, at least above all, by the “oral 
instruction” given by the “seers” in addition to teaching “the mantras ” as 
such, an “explanation” of the mantras — which also could well cover (all) the 


81 See above p. 17; in contradistinction to the Nirukta commentator, however, what I take 
into account here is the possibility of a particular type of synecdoche. The fact that in 
the immediately following sentence it is the veda which is spoken of does not render 
any assistance, at least not as long as the relation in which it stands to mantra has been 
clarified. 

82 On sam-a-yjmna cf. also Aklujkar (forthcoming). 

83 Cf. also Speyer (1896: 10 (§ 32)). 

84 Which reads as follows: sahayukte ’ pradhane ; note that Cardona 1997:164 renders 
this sutra by “an ending of the third triplet (trtiya) is introduced after a nominal stem 
that refers to an indirect participant ( apradhane ) and is syntactically connected or con- 
nectible” (the emphasis is mine) “with saha ‘with’ (. sahayukte)” . Note also that the 
Kasika, at the very end of its commentary on 2.3. 19, adds (according to Haradatta, how- 
ever, this is only read in some ms.(s) ( kvacit ’ )): vinapi sahasabdena bhavati, ’vrddho 
yuna ...’ [Pan. 1.2.65] iti nipatanat — not intending an exhaustive enumeration of all 
such examples found in the AstadhyayT. 
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realm of (the) dharma — an instruction meant to ensure a comprehensive and 
deep understanding of the words of the mantras , i.e. of the vedartha. For 
the sake of clarity, it should be added that by “oral instruction” ( upadesa ) 
what is referred to is not the method of teaching the wording of the mantras 
to students (which is already implied by sam-pra-da ), or, a commentary 
or anything similar which forms a fixed, formulated text by itself. Nor 
do I think that the Brahmana-texts, or rather the individual “exegetical” 
brahmana sections — which could after all be regarded as some, albeit a 
very peculiar, type of commentary, 85 — , are meant, not so much because 
this would contradict my refutation of Skandasvamin-Mahesvara’s interpre- 
tation of mantran in Nir. 1 .20, 86 but rather because the Brahmana-texts have 

7 # 

indeed been handed down so that the statement upadesaya glayanto would 
become contrafactive, or could at best be taken to attest to the idea that 
from a particular point in time onwards brahmanas were not composed any 
longer, or that the brahmanas do not suffice for a full understanding of the 
mantras . In my view what is meant by upadesa is “a method of teaching stu- 
dents” ( sisyopadhyayika vrtti ), 87 to borrow Durga’s expression, which aims 
at a correct and full understanding of the wording of a mantra , the syntax 
and the semantics at least of some of the expressions used, and, above all, 
of the meaning of the mantra at a whole. In short, I basically agree with 
Durga and Skandasvamin-Mahesvara (who are later than the former) 88 who 
explain that the saksatkrtadharmana rsayo delivered the mantras “with re- 
gard to the wording as also to the meaning” ( granthato ’ rthatas ca ). 89 That 
the avare failed to continue the sacred tradition in this regard is tantamount 
to the contention, i.e. awareness, or feeling, of an important loss in this 
sacred tradition. But it does not imply that there are no means at all that 
would enable a student to find out the “meaning of the Veda”; it is how- 
ever of an essentially different nature: not an “oral instruction” which can 
be traced back to the saksatkrtadharmana rsayo themselves, the most trust- 
worthy and authoritative source of knowledge, but ancillary texts only, the 
Vedahgas , compiled by human beings, as is well known, and — like part of 
the Vedalaksana-literature — 90 forming the outcome of the attempt to sys- 
tematically open avenues leading to an understanding of the vedartha , un- 
dertaken by men who are actually aware of the lack of a corresponding 
tradition and try their very best to make good for it. 


85 Cfi e.g. SB 1.1. 1.2; see Wezler 2000. 

86 See above p. 17 and n. 73. 

87 On vrtti see Thieme (1958:23 ff. (= 739 ff.)). 

88 Sarup 1982:4. 

89 Quoted from Bhadkamkar 1985:147.5. This syntagma is, as is well-known, not rare at 
all. 

90 On which cf., of course, Aithal 1991. 
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In fact the loss which Y aska, or his generation, or the generations pre- 
ceding him, were aware of is an almost unavoidable concomitant of his- 
tory. What I am aiming at is not the fact that it is knowledge and texts 
which are passed on, and hardly ever texts along with their correct interpre- 
tation, i.e. along with information about what their authors wanted to say, 91 
but the — equally trivial — truth that languages change in the course of time. 
Vedic Sanskrit was no exception to this rule, although the changes which 
occurred had practically no effect on the phonology, but clearly one on the 
morphology and particularly on the vocabulary. (Historical) linguists 92 put 
categories at our disposal which allow for the description of the disappear- 
ance of old words and the appearance of new ones, the various changes 
of meaning, and they even reflect on the causes of these changes. But I 
don’t know whether they have also given some thought to the — perhaps — 
most important consequence of this type of changes of a language, viz. that 
texts written in an earlier period gradually become more and difficult to un- 
derstand and finally almost totally unintelligible to later generations of the 
“same” linguistic community, that words occurring in them are “no longer 
used” ( aprayukta\ cf. Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn) I 9.6 ff.), and that it is 
the awareness of this “alienation” which then possibly provokes philologi- 
cal attempts to gain knowledge about the “dead” language. If descriptions, 
and an analysis, of this linguistic process should exist, it would directly be 
applicable to the situation in which Yaska saw himself vis-a-vis the Vedic 
mantras ; yet, and this is even more important, the modern linguists, or se- 
manticists, would have to admit that a central element of their theory (if it 
would be called a theory by them) was already recognized by Yaska, viz. 
the transition from a text still understandable, albeit with some difficulty, to 
an almost unintelligible text, calling for methods for its decipherment. 

In any case, there cannot be any doubt that this is what happened in Vedic 
India, especially with regard to the oldest of the Samhitas, the Rgveda, 93 
although there is evidence from much earlier sources that verses of the RV 
were not any longer properly understood. And in this connection it has to be 
remembered (although one has to distinguish between not any longer fully 
understanding a text and the awareness of this lack of understanding) that 
Yaska’s work has a long prehistory — which has been studied with particu- 


91 Cf. Wezler 1982/83: 164 f. 

92 See e.g. Beekes 1995:82-89 or Ullman 1973:243-296. 

93 The reason one often finds given for this development, viz. that transmitters’ endeav- 
ours were first of all directed towards an accurate preservation of the wording of the 
text(s) and that they fell prey to a mechanical learning which involved a growing neg- 
ligence of the contents (on which see e.g. Dhadphale 1952:94 f., but also Staal 1989: 

51), is, I think, alluringly plausible, i.e. in my view — simplistic. 
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larly impressive thoroughness by Kahrs (1980 (cf. 1996), 1983 and 1984) 94 
and Deeg (1995), the knowledge of which, however, may certainly still be 
increased — 95 not to mention the reception of the Nirukta, 96 or rather the 
later history of the nirvacana tradition. 97 

Being (significantly) based on certain lists of words, 98 the Nighantus, 
“this same amnaya ” as it is called by Yaska himself (Nir. 1.1), the Nirukta 
ultimately wants to contribute to an understanding of the Veda, especially 
the RV, by “demonstrating a method of explanation”, 99 as was stated with 
particular emphasis by Dhadphale (1982), who adds that it wants “to restore 
or achieve this meaning” by “the method of nirvacana analysis” “outlined 


94 A classical example — at least for me it is classical because it was pointed out to me by 
my guru Thieme in one of his courses — is SB 11.5.1.1-17 (selected by Bohtlingkfor 
his Sanskrit-Chrestomathie) with its quotations from “ Pururavas and Urvast\ i.e. RV 

10.95. 

95 See Kahrs 1995, also as regards his own earlier work on the Nirukta. 

96 Particularly successful was Yaska’s division of the parts of speech into four categories 
which has been taken over even by Pali grammarians (cf. Pind 1997:27). 

97 What I have in mind here are passages like MS 2.4.8, ( manda vasa jydtismatlr 
amasvaslr ity etani va apam namadheyani , “... are names of water (i.e. are used 
to refer to water?)”), or Aitareya-Brahmana 1.13 yajho vai sutarma nauh, vak vai 
sutarma nauh, krsndjinam vai sutarma nauh , to which attention is drawn by Dhad- 
phale (1982:100) and which he finds “very important from the point of view of giv- 
ing us an idea of how Vedic nighantus must have gradually developed by noting the 
Vedic metaphorical terms”. Indeed, this latter passage may have been responsible for 
the inclusion of nauh under the “names of speech” ( vahnamani ), of Nigh. 1.11, as 
rightly suggested by Dhadphale, and the MS-passage certainly is an early predecessor 
of the “lists of words” as found in the Nighantu, even if the individual words ( manda 
etc.) do not appear in it. But there is more to be noted here, viz. Durga’s statement 
(Bhadkamkar 1985:29.13 ff.) that “this (i.e. this complex whole consisting of five 
adhyayas (i.e. the Nighantu)), this collection of sutras ... has been handed down for a 
[proper] understanding of the meaning of the mantras , after having collected/compiled 
it piece by piece repeatedly from the Vedic hymns” (sa (= ...esa gavadya devapatnyanta 
pahcadhyayl sutras amgrahah) ca punar iyam ... mantravabodhaya chandobhyah 
samahrtya samahrtya samamnata) — which goes back to, and partially repeats verba- 
tim, the famous phrase from Nir. 1 .2 chandobhyah samahrtya samahrtya samamnatas\ 
it is hence ultimately Yaska himself who claims the Vedic origin of the Nighantus, and 
this claim has indeed not only to be taken seriously, but seems also to be in principle 
justified, although especially the MS-passage quoted just now shows that there are ear- 
lier testimonies of this “compilatory” activity, this culling of words from certain Vedic 
texts, and not only the taking over of earlier such lists into the Nighantu. Cf. on the 
whole problem, of course, Skold 1926. On the reception of the Nirukta, see now also 
Kahrs 1998b. 

98 “Devaraja Yajvan in the introduction to his commentary on the Nirukta” rightly states 
“that Yaska has ‘incidently’ (prasahgat) discussed only 350 of the total 1765 words 
from the Ngs .” (Dhadphale 1982:97 n. 11). 

99 For the time being, Indology can only dream of having its own Curtius (1948), and 
hence also a history of the “Wirkung” of the Nirukta, and the particular sastric tradition 
it represents, in classical and medieval Indian literature. 
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and put into practice in the Nirukta”. 100 Western Vedology does not, at least 
not since R. v. Roth, distinguish itself by deep respect for the indigenous 
interpretation of, i.e. commentaries on Vedic texts; it has developed its own 
philological and other methods, in increasing number, and produced also 
quite some literature on the problems of methodology. I do not want to ex- 
amine whether, or to what extent, this feeling of superiority, of being able 
to understand the Veda better than the Indians themselves, is justified, and, 
if so, why — and how the Indians can be made to agree; yet, even if this 
self-assessment were entirely justified, it should not, as it in fact does, lead 
to ignoring, at least neglecting, the vast material available from all kinds 
of texts and from almost all periods continuously, most clearly testifying to 
the persistence, in India herself, of the claim of being able to understand 
passages from/parts of Vedic texts 101 quoted or drawn upon by an author. 102 
And Yaska’s Nirukta has quite evidently contributed to the emergence and 
continuity of this self-confidence. The existence of this tradition within tra- 
ditional Indian culture has by all means to be recognized, and the tradition 
itself to be studied in detail, and as compared to this primary task the ques- 
tion of the justification of the claim is clearly of secondary importance only. 

6. The (if one keeps to the sequence of words) next expression, of Nir. 
1.20, at which a good look should be taken, viz. bilmagrahanaya , is so prob- 
lematic that its examination has to be postponed, if not given up completely. 
I agree with Falk (1990:109) that “(t)he word bilma is of uncertain mean- 
ing”; he is of the opinion that “most probably it denotes a helmet”, or, still 
more cautiously “a protective weapon” (“Schutzwaffe”), as Rau (1957:101) 
proposes, i.e. that “the term bilma is too rarely attested in Vedic literature 
to allow a definite conclusion”. In other words, the reader finds himself, as 
only too often 103 in Vedic literature, in the unpleasant situation of having 
first to understand a sentence/passage as such before being able to venture a 
guess about the meaning of an expression or a comparison forming part of it 
but meant to illustrate the main proposition, or to clarify it by a concretiza- 
tion. The communicative function of the expression is entirely hollowed 
out, the process reversed. 

7. The two immediately following words, the direct object of the pred- 
icate samamnasisur , viz. imam grantham is taken by most of the modern 
interpreters, in accordance with the explanation of the indigenous commen- 
tators, to refer to the “lists [of words]”, i.e. the Nighantus (composed by the 


100 Quoted from Kahrs 1998a:28. Note that Durga (Bhadkamkar 37.11 f.) regards the 

Nighantus alone to give the clue for understanding the mantras (... ity ata ucyate ta eva 
jhapaka bhavantTti). 

101 Cf. Kahrs, l.c. 

102 Cf. also Wezler 1999a: 151n. 18; a paper dealing with the so-called “Vedic Mathemat- 
ics” is under preparation. 

103 Cf. e.g. Wezler 1982/83. 
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avare , as stated by Skold (1926:7)), in commenting on which Yaska unfolds 
the niruktasdstra. m Indeed, grantha cannot but have the — well-known and 
frequently attested— meaning of “text’T’piece of text”/”utterance in form 
of a fixed sentence, or rather series of sentences”; and the deictic function 
of the pronoun ayam , described by Delbriick (1988:209 f.) as referring to 


that “what is regarded as near by the speaker 




observation improved 


that the basic function” of 


is to 


upon by Klein (1978:38) who states ‘ 
refer to something nearby 105 which has not yet been mentioned” — has also 
to be given its due, since the definitions quoted, although concerning ayam 
in Vedic/ Rgvedic Sanskrit, hold good for this pronoun’s use in the classical 


language, too, as is confirmed by Speyer (1896:40 


131). Yet, if ayam 


refers not only to something physically, or temporally near(by), but also to 
what is mentally in the foreground, so to say, then the possibility that imam 
grantham anticipates, and is explained by, vedam ca vedangani ca , cannot 
a limine be precluded, 106 the fact that the two groups of words are sepa- 
rated by the finite verb not speaking against such a syntactical relation. The 
verb used here by Yaska, viz. sam-a-yj-mna , however, furnishes us with 
a strong argument in favour of the first alternative; for it is precisely this 
compound verb that is used by him also at the very beginning of the Nir. 
(1.1), and with palpable emphasis at that, in that he states — perhaps also 
referring to the fictitious moment when the “recitation of the Nighantus” is 
completed — : samamnayah samamnatah , sa vyakhyatavyah , “[this] tradi- 
tional list of words has been handed down [to us]; it has to be explained 
[here by me]”. In the immediately following sentence Yaska even uses the 
pronoun ayam , too: tarn imam samamnayam nighantava ity acaksate , “this 
same list of words (literally: the list mentioned just now and being in the 
foreground of [my/the reader’s] mind) is called nighantus”. 

Now, if, or rather in so far as the expression grantha refers to the “list of 
words”, the relation in which these nighantus stand in the view of the author 
of Nir. 1.20 to the upadesa, formerly accompanying the instruction of the 
mantras themselves, can best be defined by the German word “Ersatz”, in 
the sense of something replaced for something else, but of clearly inferior 
quality than the original: the nighantus are an aid to the understanding to 


104 It should also be noted that Sayana, in the introduction to his commentary in the Rgveda 

(in a passage quoted by Bronkhorst 1993:402 because Sayana refers to the Nighantu 
as “Nirukta”) uses the expression grantha with reference to the Nighantu (...tasmin 
granthe padarthavabodhaya parapeksa na vidyate / etavanti prthivmdmani etavanti 
hiranyanamani ity evam tatra tatra vispastam abhihitatvat). 

105 It seems to me that Delbriick’s description is to be preferred in that it includes mental 

proximity, too. 

106 It should, however, be noted that there are scholars like e.g. Rajavade (1940: Notes 

290), who “express the view that vedam ca vedangani ca is an interpolation” (quoted 
from Kahrs 1998:28 n. 38 who himself adds: “I would not be surprised if he is right”.) 
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the ve dart ha, but they certainly do not come up to the rsis’ upadesa of old! 

# 

But they are what alone was handed down by the “later ones” who, most 
unfortunately and for unknown reasons, 107 “became averse to delivering on 
this instruction”, too, and we — Yaska intimates — have to make the best of 
it. And this is precisely what he does, with a view to demonstrating the 
usefulness of the nighantus and his method, in commentating on them and 
thereby expounding the niruktasastra. 

8. This latter sastra forms, as is well known, one of the six “ancillary 
sciences of the Veda”, and thus is subsumed under the term vedahgani (ca) 
of the final phrase ( vedam ca vedahgani ca) which is evidently asyndeti- 
cally 108 added after the predicate: the author’s intention, to all appearances, 
is to give a correct, though brief description of the work done by the “later 
ones”, viz. the transmission of the veda and the vedahgas , the difference in 
gender probably being caused by the wish to express the idea of a homoge- 
neous unitary whole, in the case of the former, and the systematic, thematic 
and methodical diversity, in the case of the latter. The concept of veda com- 
prises that of the mantras , but is, no doubt, wider, although the question as to 
exactly what else is included remains open. That other elements of the (oral) 
transmission are not mentioned here does not necessarily mean that Yaska 
did not know of any others. It is quite possible that he deliberately confines 
himself to the Veda alone, and what is important for the understanding of it, 
i.e. the Nighantus and the six vedahgas. 

9. No matter whether the explanation bilmam bhilmam bhasanam va, 
concluding the passage under discussion, forms an original part of it or 
not, 109 the problems we are confronted with are really intricate: it is not 
the fact that an alternative interpretation, i.e. nirvacana , is offered which is 
puzzling, but the unpleasant circumstance that one of the explicans is itself 
a word not known. But, and this is even more important to remember, what 
I called an “explanation” is, as was shown with particular clarity by Kahrs 
(1983), an answer to the question why a particular linguistic sign is used to 
denote/to refer to an object X, and it thus de facto presupposes a knowledge 
of its lexicographical meaning. It is hence practically impossible to arrive at 
a clear idea what the author, be it correctly or wrongly, took bilma to mean. 


107 Conspicuously no reason is mentioned in the Nir. passage. Is the idea of glana the 

product of pure fantasy, or is it a projection of later experience(s) — of the lack of en- 
thusiasm of feelings or reluctance, or real aversion to having to memorize more and 
more (for which see Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn) I 5.5 ff.)? 

108 A least this is, in my view, a more probable assumption than that the ca after vedam 

connects the latter expression with imam grantham , and accordingly the second ca , 
after vedahgam, this word with vedam. Skold (1926:7) voices the opinion that “(t)he 
last four words” of the passage “look a little out of place, but may be taken as summing 
up the preceding statements”. 

109 See above n. 3. 
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And, as I stated above, the number of occurrences of bilma , and bilmin , is 
so small that its lexical meaning cannot be determined with the necessary 
certainty. “Helmet” is apparently not generally accepted, as becomes obvi- 
ous from Mayrhofer (1996/11: 226) who sticks to “Span” (“shaving”) of the 
Larger Petrograd Dictionary. Even though I myself am also not able to offer 
more than mere guesswork, I may be allowed to add some more possibilities 
to those already proposed by others. 110 
bilmagrahanaya could mean 

- “in order to grasp [at least] (the) shavings [since/if the log is not avail- 
able any longer]”; or 

- “in order to grasp [the meaning of the Veda] by shavings [from the 
Veda itself]” 111 or 

- “in order to grasp a protection (i.e. something that protects the trans- 
mission of the Veda from a further loss)”, or 

- “in order to grasp the helmet/the armament (i.e. at least the external 
cover)”, or 

- “in order to grasp/take hold of the/a helmet [when it is impossible to 
grasp the hair]”, or 112 

- in order to grasp/take hold of the [outer, hard] shell [which covers the 
soft kernel] .”* 13 

Perhaps a decision can be taken between these proposals in the future if 
more occurrences of the word bilma - should come to light; for, is it not 
strange that Yaska should himself use a word which seems to be a hapax ? 

10 . Space and time being limited it is not possible to enter into a discus- 
sion of the reception of Nir. 1.20, 114 the most important examples of which 
have already been mentioned in earlier parts of this essay. Still, a few re- 
marks are in order. As stated above (p. 14), it is rather doubtful whether 
Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn) I 11.11 ff . can be regarded as a case of refer- 
ence to the Nir. passage at issue; perhaps it should better be regarded as just 
an occurrence, in a relatively old text, of the expression pratyaksadharman. 

The situation is entirely different when we come to the Vrtti on Vakya- 
padlya I: the author quite evidently quoted the Nirukta even though the quo- 
tation itself is introduced by a formulaic aha khalv api y and even though 
Vrsabhadeva confines himself to a — non-committal — agamantaram apy aha 
... (Iyer 1966:25.7). Besides, this quotation has in view of the context, i.e. 


110 Viz. the Larger Petrograd Dictionary or Falk 1990. 

111 Cf. that is how the commentators explain samahrtya. 

112 Cf. Hara 1986; cf. also Aklujkar (forthcoming). 

113 This proposal is based on the assumption that bilma- means “nut-shell”, and is in fact 

derived from the root bhid , and was secondarily, and metonymically, used to denote a 
“helmet”. 

1 14 Not to 'mention that of the Nirukta as a whole — which would be tantamount to writing 

the Indological equivalent to Curtius (Cf. n. 98 above). 
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the narrower of the Vrtti on this karika as well as the wider of the Vrtti on 

♦ # 

the Brahmakanda as a whole, 115 to be classed as the most significant one in 
terms of a history of Indian ideas. At least I do not know another one of 
equal intellectual importance. In view of the textcritical problems pertain- 
ing to the VP, and to the Vrtti, I think it is useful to quote this part of the 
Vrtti on 1.5 in full from Aklujkar’s new critical edition — the publication of 
which many Indologists look forward to with both impatience and no little 
anticipation — , with his kind permission, of course; the text as constituted 
by him reads as follows. 116 


anukara iti / * yam suksmam nityam atlndriyam vacant rsayah saksat- 
krtadharmano mantradrsah pasyanti tarn asaksdtkrtadharmabhyah 
parebhyah p rave day isyamana bilmam samamananti , snapnavrttam 
iva drstasrutanubhutam acikhyasanta ’ [ ] ity esa purakalpah / aha 
khalv api / 'sdksatkrtadharmana rsayo babhuvuh / te ’parebhya upa- 
desena mantran sampraduh / upadesaya glayanto ' pare bilmagraha- 
nayemam grantham samamnasisur vedam ca vedahgani ca / bilmam 

bhilmam bhasanam iti veti [Yaska 1.20] /. 


The use of bilma in the first, unidentified quotation, the “purakalpa ” , 117 
cannot be considered to form another, new occurrence, although the relation 
between the two quotations in terms of relative chronology as also of the 
ideas expressed, respectively, still remain to be clarified (if at all possible). 

What should be noticed next is the quotation in the Yuktidlpika, viz. on 
Samkhyakarika 51 abc, in which the eight siddhis, “perfections”, are enu- 
merated. As for the first three of them, viz. uha , “contemplation/reflection”, 
sabda , “communication” and adhyayana “studying”, it is stated that “these 
three are the means of acquiring knowledge (establishing truth) and gaining 
success by which living beings up to [God] Brahma reach an intended ob- 
ject/a goal aimed at [in terms of cognition etc.]” ( ta ete trayah sadhanopaya 
yair a brahmanah pranino ’bhipretam artham prapnuvanti (Wezler/Motegi 
1998:251.21)). The transition to the quotation from the Nirukta is formed 
by aha ca ; “and it is said” — , and the passage is quite evidently quoted 
in order to give a particularly significant example for the operation of the 
second and third of the siddhis : The sdksatkrtadharmana rsayo commu- 
nicate what they cognized/perceived to “the later ones”, and these in their 
turn learn and study this knowledge. The quotation itself does not devi- 
ate from the wording as repeated just now by me, except for the variant 


115 As for the reception of the Nirukta itself cf. p. 22 and n. 96 above. 

116 In addition to the Vrtti on 1.5 cf. also the Vrtti on 1.137. 

• • 

117 On which cf. Aklujkar (forthcoming: Appendix I passage 1 b)). The expression 
purakalpa is met with also at Manu 9.227, Ausanasasmrti (The Smriti San- 
darbha III, 1565) 3.50, Yama (as quoted in Dharmakosa III (Samskara) 3027) and 
Brhadyogiyajnavalkyasmrti (ed. by SwamI Kuvalayananda and Pt. Raghunathashastri 
Kokaje, Pune 1951). 
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’ parebhyo , and accordingly also ’ pare mentioned already above, 118 and ex- 
cept for the fact that it ends with vedahgani ca. The nirvacana explanation 
found in Nir. 1.20 itself, and quoted verbatim also by Bhartrhari, is not 
really quoted 119 in the Yuktidipika, too, but it clearly forms the foundation 
of the statement added to the quotation, viz. (Wezler/Motegi 1998:252.1 

f.): bilmam bhasanam samyakpratibhasaya visistah samketa ucyate , “ bilma 
[means] ‘shining’, [that is to say] what is denoted/expressed [by it] is a 
particular concise explanation 120 leading to a/the correct appearance- to-the- 
mind (i.e. correct understanding) [of the text explained in this way]”. Yet, 
it is very unlikely indeed that this interpretation of bilma is more than a 
intelligent — guess, made on the basis of Nir. 1.20 alone, and perhaps a 
commentary on it. 


121 


Another instance worth noticing where Nir. 1 .20 is — not quoted 


122 


but 


clearly referred to is Medhatithi’s Bhasya on Manusmrti 2. 12. In explaining 
the final pada of this verse ( saksad dharmasya laksanam) Medh. states 
(Dave 1972: 185. 23 f.) that “ etaf\ i.e. the four “authorities” enumer- 
ated in the preceding quarters, viz. veda , smrti , sadacara and “s vasya ca 
priyam atmanah ”, “are the characteristic feature (of dharma), [i.e.] that 
which lets one recognize (the dharma ), but not [the means of cognition 
consisting in] perception, as it has been stated by others ( i.e. Yaska) 
[with reference to quite different people in the passage which starts with 
*rsis] by whom dharma was directly experienced’ ” ( etat saksad dharmasya 
laksanam nimittam jhapakam , na punah pratyaksam / yathanyair uktam 
‘ saksatkrtadharmana ’ /ft). 123 

When talking about the reception of Nir. 1 .20, it may, finally, be pointed 
out that no clear line can be drawn between quotations or references in 
old(er) texts and in (more) modern ones: the language of the author quoting 
or referring to the passage may even still be Sanskrit; 124 in any case, the 
history of its reception extends, practically, till the present day. 125 


118 Viz. n. 19. 

119 Cf. above n. 3. 

120 If the text is, however, corrupt here, viz. bhilmam , and a — second — iti left out by 

mistake, the situation would, of course, be different. 

121 Cf. Monier- Williams s.v. samketa . 

122 As it is in fact by Helaraja on VP 3.1.46, viz. as support for the proposition santi 

sarvajnah . 

123 bilma is taken to mean upaya by Skandasvamin-Mahesvara (Sarup 1982:115.2; cf. 

116.3). 

124 See, e.g., Shastri 1959:62 n. 4. 

125 Cf. e.g. Shastri 1959:62, in a note on the famous dictum, found in Kaiyata’s Pradlpa on 

Pan. 1.1.29 (NSP-edition: I 339 b 4) and in the SiddhantakaumudI on Pan. 1.1.29 
yathottaram munlnam pramanyam, “the authoritativeness of the [three] munis (i.e. 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali) corresponds to [their] order of succession”, on which 
cf. also Subrahmanyam 1999:13. 
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11 . The question whether or to which extent the picture drawn by Yaska 
of the early phase, the first millenium at least, of the transmission of Vedic 
literature, is historically correct, I cannot examine here. What I instead 
wanted to say in conclusion is that this is how I understand the passage in 
the Nir., and that my interpretation has rather far-reaching consequences for 
our understanding of the views Indians had about the most sacred part of 
their literary heritage, and about the possibility of regaining the — lost — 
vedartha. Yet what is of primary importance is not to check the historical 
correctness, let alone to carry out a narrow-minded or arrogant critique of 
these ideas, but to see them within their own historical and cultural and 
intellectual context, and to achieve a deeper understanding of them than I 
have been able to do here. 

Ceterum censeo terram Tibetanam 
in veterem dignitatem ac libertatem 
esse vindicandam , 

sericos istos tyrannos imperio potestateque 
esse depellendos atque adducendos 
in iudicium constitutum 
consensu et auctoritate iuris gentium. 


Acknowledgement: My thanks are, again, due to Anne MacDonald who cor- 
rected my English with great patience and admirable competence and understand- 
ing. I should like to state that Aklujkar (forthcoming) became accessible to me 
only during a later phase of the composition of the present article, and in view of 
the fact that it is not yet published, it seemed to me advisable just to refer to it here 
and there but not to enter into a discussion of Aklujkar’ s opinions where, and if at 
all, they differ from my own. A detailed discussion has to be postponed, and should 
perhaps better be undertaken by a third party. 
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